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@ At its low price of $695 f.o.b. 
factory, the new 6-foot McCor- 
mick-Deering No.6] is the great- 
est combine value you can buy. 
Check over the grain-saving 
features listed here. Then con- 
sider these extra-value facts: The 








ONLY THE McCORMICK-DEERING 
No. 61 GIVES YOU ALL OF THESE 
FEATURES IN A 6-FOOT COMBINE 


1) Patented open-end auger. 


Rub-bar cylinder. Does not 
chop straw. Simplifies sepa- 
ration and is easily adjusted. 


Straight-line threshing. No 
right-angle turns or bottle- 
necks to cut capacity. 


4) Extra-value construction. 


5) Rotary, 3-section, all-metal 
straw rack. 


Designed for engine opera- 
tion as well as power drive. 


(7) Simple to operate and adjust. 


oO Handles all small grains and 
seed crops. 











A NEW 6-FOOT COMBINE 
ar 1 NEW LOW PRICE 


No. 61 cuts and threshes 15 to 
25 acres a day at a saving of 12 
to 15 cents a bushel in wheat, 
compared to the binder and 
thresher method. It makes the 
harvest a family affair—no out- 
side help needed, no big crews 
to feed, no extra housework, no 
threshing bills to pay. It elim- 
inates the use of twine, and 
shocking and stacking. Add 
these all up and you will see 
why the No. 61 gives you the 
most for your investment any 
way you look at it. 

Cut harvesting and threshing 
costs to the bone and save grain 
—you can do it with the McCor- 
mick- Deering No. 61. See the 
nearest International Harvester 
dealer about this unusually 
efficient small combine. You can 
buy it on the Income Purchase 
Plan. Other sizes also, up to 16- 
foot cut. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 










f.o.b. factory, complete for power- 
drive operation, with choice of 
grain tank or bagging platform. 
Machine complete with auxiliary 
engine as shown, $855 
f.o.b, factory. 








Front view of header unit with reel 
removed, showing the patented open- 
end auger and slatted chain 






















feed carrier. 


The rub-bar cylinder is especially effi- 

cient for tough grain, and seed that is 

A 
it is used in the No. 61. 
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Get the Year's Li 


BIGGEST IN S{IZE- 


BIGGEST IN VALUE. 
ni- OF THE LEADING 
LOW-PRICED CARS 
Only Plymouth 
Ne a has all this 
Bait ——— } Added Quality! 


BELIEVE IT’S A 
LOW-PRICED CAR!” 




















Bae Of leadinglow-priced 
cars, Plymouth is 5 inches 
longer than one...6 inches 
longer than the other ! 


3a The only leading low- 
priced car with a Safety- 
Steel body completely rust- 
proofed. 


345 Plymouth is the only 
low-priced car with inde- 
pendent coil springsas 
standard on all models. 


5 The only one of “All 
Three’ low-priced cars with 
steering-post gear shift as 
standard on De Luxe mod- 
els at no extra cost. 











ee 


20’ WHEELS—available on special order—give extra clearance for deep- -rutted country roads. = Eve ry Ply mouth 

START —DELIVERED IN DETROIT, including frontand rear bumpers, bump- model has the same big, 82- 

[7 er guards, spare wheel, tire and tube, foot control for headlight beam “yay. ” a 
COW LS with indicator on dash, ash-tray in front and rear, sun visor, safety horsepower L head en 

glass and big trunk space (19.3 cu. ft.). Prices include all federal taxes. gine—giving full power plus 


START Transportation and state, local taxes, if any, not included. PLYMOUTH 
Ys 6 DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit, Michigan. great economy. 
MAJOR BOWES’ AMATEUR HOUR, C.B.S. NETWORK, THURS., 9-10 P.M. E.S.T. 


| = SIGNIFICANT—the way Plymouth is win- 
ning friends by the thousands! For Plym- 
outh offers you so much—for so little money! 





It’s biggest of “All Three” low-priced cars 
...with the most comfort, safety, economy! 


And the 1939 Plymouth is easy to buy. 





THE GREAT 1939 PLYMOUTH COMMERCIAL PICK-UP! =Your present car will probably represent a 
42-ton...116-inch wheelbase... truck - built l: a f =. f Ply h’ 5] - deliv -d 
throughout, it has a 6-inch double-drop arge proportion oO V mouth s low deliverec NEW AMOLA STEEL Coil Springs 


frame ++ Spec ial 10-inch clutch...a powerful price be -with the balance in low monthly in- finest springing design in the 
L-head"’ engine with the high compression ae ‘ : ‘ ' P industry, give Plymouth its mar- 
entioalé.7 cn 1. Aad 0t°s uannsindiy tow gutced. stalments. [ry its amazing ride today! peleemanepelliie: 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS 
GREAT CARS zee" 
































Bode tammerand Cow Brand Bakin 
pee m favorites with a 
sf generations. With sourm;]}.. 
Juices they form th oa | 


ing for breads, rolls, nt eo ant : 
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The Cover—No artist’s picturing of American farm people and their 
environment has made more talk than the work of Grant Wood. Born in 
Anamosa, lowa, 47 years ago he grew up in the atmosphere that he now 
puts on canvas. Seldom literal, the Grant Wood paintings invariably have 


something to “say.” 


This May cover picture for Farm JourRNAL and 


Farmer's Wire is “Spilt Milk.” an everyday farm tragedy, stated so 
simply by Mr. Wood that it approaches perfection. The more you look 

it the more you will like it. (From “Farm on the Hill” by Madeline 
Horn, courtesy Charles Scribner's Sons) 





“The first farmer was the first man, and all historic no- 
bility rests on possession and use of land.”—EMERSON. 
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sessions: Canada and other foreign countries, 2 years for 
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label from last copy: allow 5 weeks for first copy to reach 
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This expression of confidence could 

be found, in almost the same words, 

in hundreds of letters received by the 
Ford Motor Company. 


“I picked a Ford again because every 
Ford car I ever owned gave me a lot 
of service and a lot of satisfaction. 
They did everything I asked, and 
kept on doing it a long, long time. 

“After all, why shouldn’t Ford 
build a good car? He’s built more 
than anybody else—and he’s sold 


more too. 


Ford V-8 Fordor Sedan is 

illustrated above. On the 

right is the De Luxe Ford 
V-8 Tudor Sedan. 





“When Ford builds ’em 
I know they’re right” 


“It’s certainly a good-looking car 
he’s putting out this year. I’d take a 
Ford on looks alone. But do you 
know the main reason I wanted 
Henry Ford to build my new car? 

“Because he did such a mighty 
good job when he built the others 
I bought!” 


Ford Motor Company —Ford, Mercury, 
Lincoln-Zephyr and Lincoln Motor Cars 


FORD V°8 








TOP-VALUE 
FORD FEATURES 


V-TYPE 8-CYLINDER ENGINE — 8 cylin- 
ders give smoothness. Small cylinders 
give economy. 


HYDRAULIC BRAKES — Easy-acting — 
quick, straight stops. 


TRIPLE-CUSHIONED COMFORT — New 
flexible roll-edge seat cushions, soft 
transverse springs, double-acting hy- 
draulic shock absorbers. 


STABILIZED CHASSIS — No front-end 
bobbing or dipping. Level starts, 
level stops, level ride. 


SCIENTIFIC SOUNDPROOFING—Noises 
hushed for quiet ride. 


FORD-BUILT TIRES — Available. Pre- 
cision-made in the world’s most mod- 
ern tire plant. 


LOW PRICES—Advertised prices include 


many items of desirable equipment. 
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and 


AFew Words to 2.400.000 Farm Homes 


OU HOLD in your hands the first 

number of two historic magazines 

now wedded into one—Farm Jour 
NAL and THe FarMeEr’s Wire. Hereafter 
the combined magazine will be yours each 
month. 

The largest subscription circulation in 
the world! 
remarkable distinction. 

We hope you will share our pride that 
American agriculture now has a magazine 
that in circulation and importance meas- 
ures up to the distinguished position agri- 
culture holds in the nation’s life. 

Farm JourNaL and Tue Farmer's 
Wirrk have stood for the best things in 
farming and farm living. the one for 63 
years, the other for 42 years. Together, 
they will continue as a practical, informa- 
tive, human, entertaining, high-principled 
magazine, with true country friendliness. 
with firm character, and we hope always 
with rectitude and righteousness. 


Your new magazine has that 


WITHOUT further ado, permit us now to 
introduce the readers of Farm JourNal 
to the readers of THe Farmer's Wire! 

(And the readers of THe Farmer’s Wirt 
te the readers of Farm JourNna! 

Welcome, one and all, everybody! 

Now, that we are all acquainted. lJet’s 
Visit. 

The first question is about your sub 
scriptions. 

If you were a subscriber to Farm 
JouRNAL, and not to THe Farwer’s Wire, 
you will continue to receive the combined 
magazines for the full term for which 
your subscription to Farm JOURNAL is 
paid. 

If you were a subscriber to Tue Farn- 
En’s Wire, and not to Farm Journat, 
you will continue to receive the combined 
magazines for the full term for which youn 
subscription to THe Farmer’s Wire is 
paid, 

If you were a subscriber to both Far 
Journat and Tue Farmer’s Wire, your 
subscription to the combined magazines 
will be extended by the number of years 
and months still due you on the two. That 
is, if you are paid two years ahead on 
Farm JouRNAL, and one year ahead on 
THe Farmer’s Wire, you will receive the 
combined magazine for three more years. 


Now, here is where you can help your- 
self, and us. Already we have combed 
the lists to extend every duplicated sub- 
scription we could identify. But, sup- 
pose that from the same postoflice and 
maybe the same Rural Route, we find 
Mrs. Edith Jones on one list and John 
Jones on the other. Naturally we have 
no way of knowing for sure whether 
John and Edith are man and wife in the 
same home, or unrelated Joneses living 
several miles apart. So this month John 
and Edith both will get a magazine. 

We presume in al! such cases you 
would rather receive one copy for the 


By 
GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 


* 


extended period than to get two copies 
monthly until one or the other subscrip- 
tion expires. 

THEREFORE, won't vou tell us if you 
get two copies of this issue? The easiest 
way to tell us, and the easiest way for us 
to get everything straight, is for you to 
snip out the labels on which your names 
and addresses are printed, and send 
them at once to FARM JOURNAL and 
THE FARMER’S WIFE, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia. We will make the 
change just as quickly as possible. 


“OU CAN SEE, by this issue. that sub- 
<cribers will receive a truly bigger and 
etter magazine than they originally paid 
for. Notice that all of the features of 
FarMER’S WIFE are retained 


Unlike 


this is not a consolidation ota weak com- 


even to its 
cover. most magazine mergers, 
petitor with a stronger rival: instead it is 
a combination of two powerful publica- 
tions, which were only indirectly rivals, 
and which now supplement each other. 
The duplication either of readership or 


advertising was relatively slight. 


ARE now reading an agricultural 
with more than 2.400.000 sub- 


YO! 


magazine 


scribers. Indeed. it appears that even 
after all duplications are discovered the 
total will be nearer two and a half mil- 
lions. This is not only the largest circula- 


tion any farm magazine has ever had. but 
it is, as we have mentioned. the largest 


subscription circulation in the world. 


OF PLANS for the future. we have only 


this to say. Farm JOURNAL and FARMER’S 


Wire will stand for. and will work for. 
the best interests of agriculture: will seek 
to promote finer farm living. As pub- 
lishers we have no urban magazines to 
consider. Our whole heart and purse 
are in the farm field. Therefore we are 
free to fight wholeheartedly for more 


prosperous farming. more enjoyable rural 
living, more delightful farm homes. We 
shall readable. most 
entertaining, most informative, and most 


give you the most 
inspiring farm magazine you have ever 
seen. FARM JOURNAL and THe FArMeER’s 
Wire you will find to be a patriotic, Amer- 
ican magazine, one that stands for farm- 


ers first, last, and all the time. 


\ MAGAZINE is largely what its editors 
make it. Editors are usually more or less 
retiring people whose lives and habits are 
seldom exposed to public gaze. We are 
proud of the magnificent editorial staff 


that will produce your magazine. So we 
are going, this once, to print their pictures 
and tell you a little about each person. 
Especially will this introduce Farm 
JouRNAL editors to the FArRMeEr’s WIFE 
readers not previously acquainted with 
them. and FarmMer’s WIFE editors to Farm 
JOURNAL readers who have not been fa- 
miliar with their work. 

But first. let us present the only one of 
the staff not associated with us before 
this May issue. We felt that with the 
rural readership ever brought 
together. we ought to have the ablest 
agricultural journalist in America. He is 
editor-in-chief of Farm JouRNAL and Tue 
FARMER'S WIFE. 

Farm-minded to the core. WHEELER 
MeMILLEN commutes to our office from 


greatest 





his 189-acre general farm in New Jersey. 
For years he has operated his 125-acre old 
home farm in Ohio, where purebred hogs 


are the main crop. Once owner of an 
Indiana country weekly, for the last 16 
years he has been with national farin 
magazines. You may have heard his voice, 
for he is in constant demand as a radio 
and platform speaker. Author of three 
books. le stands in front rank of agri- 
culture’s original thinkers. Generally 
credited with starting the movement for 
more industrial uses for farm crops, he 
is president of the National Farm Chem- 
urgic Council. Also chairman of the 
national committee on Rural Scouting, 
Boy Scouts of America, a director of the 
National Swine Growers’ Association, and 
for four years was president of the Amer- 
ican Agricultural Editors Association. 


ARTHUR H. JENKINS, son of a fine 
editor and nephew of Farm JourNAL’s 
founder, the great Wilmer Atkinson, is 
a native of Pennsylvania and spent many 
early days on the farm where his uncle 
put theories of agriculture to the test. Mr. 
Jenkins’ intimate knowledge of farm life 
and farm wants has been sharpened 
through the years. He succeeded to the 
editorship of the magazine in 1920, and 
(Continued on page 8) 
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IM MADE A FARMER OUT OF US 


We found Fim’s farm about 3 miles north of Route 
30. Fim, himself, was just starting his tractor. There 
were the usual greetings, and we introduced our- 

g& SS?» 


selves as from Aluminum Company of America.) 


Jin saip, “Say, you fellows are just a couple of weeks 
too late. One of the men putting up our new electric 
line told me the wires were aluminum. It was the first 
time | knew aluminum was used for that. Anyway, 
it set me thinking. 

“[ remembered seeing Homer Adams painting his 
barn with aluminum paint, and then it came to me 
that this tractor and a lot of my other machinery was 
painted with aluminum paint, too... at the factory. 

“When I remembered that my milking machine pail 
is made of aluminum, too, I gave up. Aluminum /as 
come to the farm! And all the time I thought I couldn’t 
afford aluminum. Guess it kind of crept up on me!” 

So we told Jim the story of how we got started making 
aluminum fifty years ago when it was too expensive 
to be much good to anybody; how hard it is to get 
aluminum out of its ore, and how the aluminum 
business is just like any other business — a job of 
making a useful product cheap enough to go to work 


for the greatest number of people. 


\X/e try a farm, in our 
search to find one person 


not benefited by aluminum 








“Why,” Jim said, “you people are like farmers. 
You have nothing to start with but earth. 
You dig, and you cultivate in laboratories, 
and use the latest machinery, and by ‘and 
by you get a crop—only yours is metal. I 
raise hogs for a living, but I suppose city 
people don’t often thank me for their breakfast 
bacon. You’ve given me a new slant on the 
aluminum business.” 

Maybe we will still be able to find that elusive person 
who has not been benefited by aluminum. If you think you 
know any such person, we should be glad to hear from you. 
Aluminum Company of America, 1905-E Gulf Building, 


Pittsburgh, Pennsyloania. 
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NOW DANDRUFF CAN 


BE MASTERED! 


AY after day they come ...a steady 

stream of letters, from every part of 
the country ... unsolicited corroboration 
of a fact demonstrated in laboratory and 
clinic—dandruff can be mastered with 
Listerine Antiseptic! Read them 

Sensational new disclosures definitely 
prove that dandruff is really a germ dis- 
ease! ... caused by the stubborn microbe 
Pityrosporum ovale! 

A wealth of scientific data now clearly 
points to germicidal treatment of dandruff. 
And clinics have proved that Listerine 
Antiseptic, famous for more than 25 years 
as a germicidal mouthwash and gargle, 
</oes master dandruff .. . does kill the dan- 
druff germ! 

In one clinic, 76% of the patients who 
used Listerine Antiseptic twice a day 
showed either complete disappearance of, 
or marked improvement in, the symptoms 
of dandruff within a month. 

If you have any evidence of dandruff, 
start your own delightful Listerine Anti- 
septic treatments today and look for 
results such as others got. Even after 
dandruff has disappeared it is a wise 
policy to take an occasional treatment to 
guard against reinfection. Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 


“After the first treatment 
my hair stopped falling 
out, and dandruff was 
practically gone. Since 
that time I have used 
nothing except Listerine 
Antiseptic on my scalp.” 


Mrs. PAUL NESBITT 
Chama, New Mexico 


LISTERINE 





‘As a last resort I tried 
Listerine for my dandruff. 
Afrer four days 
lv gone. Now I have 


tire 


RICHARD SCHNACKEN- 
RG, New York, N. Y. 


BI 





“After the first application 
he intense itching stopped.” 
Vi Jo~pRnN Keeser 
Walden, N. Y. 





it Was en- 


the slightest trace of it.’ 





‘The most effective treat- 
ment tor dandruft | ever 
tried 
Mrs. S. C. SLOAN 


West Palm Beach, Florida 





“Since using Listerine as a 
preventive for dandruff. I 
really feel safe as to my 
appearance in public.”’ 
HENRY W. SCHLETER 
Oshkosh. Wis. 








THE TREATMENT 


MEN: Douse Listerine Antiseptic 
on the scalp at least once a day. 
WOMEN: Part the hair at various 





places, and apply Listerine Anti- are 
septic right along the part with a ow 
medicine dropper, to avoid wet- So 
ting the hair excessively. c + oe 
Always follow with vigorous 
| oa 7 | 


and persistent massage. But don’t 
expect overnight results, be- 
cause germ conditions can not be 
cleared up that fast. 
enuine Listerine 
Antiseptic is guaran- 
teed not to bleach the 
hair or affect texture. 





| Posen 








THE PROVED 
TREATMENT FOR 


DANDRUFF 
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(Continued from page 6) 
during his years at the helm has shown 
an instinctive feeling for the right stories 
at the right time. Peer into conference 
rooms of the Capitol at W ashington. If 
you see a brisk, baldish gentleman sur- 
rounded by legis- 
lators, if you hear 
a low, even voice 
explaining farm 


4 





conditions and 
pleading for better 
conditions, that 


man is Arthur 
Jenkins. Skilled in 
concise writing. he 
is a straight-think- 
ing Quaker, an un- 
hesitating fighter 
on agriculture’s side. 
that farming should yield ° 
and 10°, 
zine practical, helpful, and inspiring. 





Believing strongly 
“A Good Living 
> he strives to make your maga- 


FOR twenty vears now, M. GLEN 
KIRKPATRICK’s quiet smile and twin- 
kling, hazel eyes have been part and par- 
cel of farm shows, farm conferences, plain 
farm “gabfests” from Maine to Texas. He 
stays in the office just long enough each 
month to write those grand, pert pages of 
farm news and fact that bring the true 
feeling of the soil to our magazine, then 
he’s off again to the farm-lands from 
which he came to us as a serious young 
teacher and editor. Born in Iowa of a 
Pennsylvania Dunkard mother and a Vir- 
ginia Scotch-Irish father, “Kirk” went 
from school to the farm, turned to school- 
teaching then worked his way back to the 
farm via Chautauqua and the Iowa State 
College of Agri- 
His work 
as farm editor of a 
Des Moines news- 
paper showed such 


culture. 


a fine grasp of the 
| problems of agri- 
| culture and farm 
life that Farm 
| JouRNAL in 1917 = 
| invited him to its 
| staff. Today, his a 

| keen analyses, 

| coupled with a natural friendliness. and 
his curiosity to learn more and still more. 
make him one of the outstanding agri 
cultural experts in these United States. 
As an official of U. S. Agriculture put it. 
“He can explain methods so that even 
Peter Tumbledown could produce a 
bumper crop.” His farm jingles alone, 
appearing each month in Farm JOURNAL, 
have been enough to make “Kirk” a 
household name on the American land. 


CARROLL P. STREETER worked on 
his father’s livestock farm near Groton, 
S. D., until the World War yanked him 
from collegiate ambitions to the First 
South Dakota Cavalry. He got a paring 
knife instead of a horse and used it effec- 
tively for 22 months; eventually became 


~-_< 
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editor of the Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Gazette. | FAIR ENOUGH! —by 4 A. Voight 


In 1927, he joined the staff of THE Farm- 
ER’S Wire as a feature writer and for the 

next 11 years led that beloved magazine’s | EH ?DURN HER-/ LL SHOW HER! 
campaigns for a better rural life. His desk 

was the United States and across it he | ~ Z 

watched, and reported, everything from 
rural health con- 
ditions to the first 
flights of the Pan- 
American Cli p- 
pers. A_ million 
farm women have 
learned that his 
name is a synonym 
for Bed-rock Fact, 
written as women 
want it written. 
Matter of fact, he 
wouldn't dare go | 








































wrong because there are three little . 

Streeters at home willing to tell, very PEGGY, YOU IMPUDENT RASCAL, KELLOGGS ALL-BRAN 
, YOU KNOW | CAN'T GET : 

frankly, just what they think of Dad's ALONG WITHOUT EM! EH? SAY, ITS Goop! 











copy. 





NOW, DAD! I'M SICK OF Y/ — 
SEEING YOU SUFFER FROM YES ? WELL, JUSTEAT 





MARY ROSS REYNOLDS was born >S) CONSTIPATION IT EVERY MORNING AND 
near Milford, Michigan, on a farm that — . AND HAVING TO DRINK PLENTY OF WATER- 
her family has operated for more than WY) TAKE EMERGENCY ND Yo E'JOIN 

one hundred years. She studied Home Mo GN MEASURES. WHY 7: ose ~h 


DON'T YOU TRY NOTIME 2 


1S en, > \ 
fz < a = ’ 


cet - 
yt 


Economies at Michigan State College, 
later married C. P. Reynolds, who was 
editor of Prairie 
Farmer until his 
death in 1911. Be- 
tween 1912-18, she 
was Household 
Editer for a group 
of well-known 
farm weeklies. 
The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agricul- 
ture drafted her 
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for special press GOSH ! Two NEW HATS AND THREE NEW ir 
promotion work Zs, DRESSES~—NOU SURE AREA “REGULAR” DAv! 
during the World War. From 1921-28, WZ. ff 
she was asseciate editor of Farm & Home. il eon — THANKS 
Since 1928. she has been an associate edi- ff : YA 5 ' ~ Ta You AND 
tor of Farm Journat, in charge of all mail Ae ’ : ii THAT IDEA OF 
women's interests. Author as well as u7 / we q y ‘Yours, 1AM. 


editor. Mrs. Reynolds has published sev- 
eral books on cookery and needlecraft. 
Her capable judgment and homely writ- 
ings are invaluable, we feel. to the maga- 





Zine, 


MIRIAM WILLIAMS began her career " 
as a foods’ editor by helping out during ae (eo * 


the canning seasons in her childhood 
home near Lincoln, Nebraska. Incentive 
was added by 4-H work. She specialized in 
Home Economics at the University of 
Nebraska, went on 
to the Merrill- 
Palmer School of 
Homemaking at 
Detroit. Home 
again, she became 
an assistant in the 
Nebraska 4-H of- 


fice, taught Home | Join the * ‘Regulars with 


Economics in pub- 


ata Sak paee KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN 














HY let yourself suffer those dull, lifeless days due to constipation. 

Why bring on the need for emergency medicines, when there may 
be a far better way? That way is to KEEP regular by 
getting at the cause of the trouble. If it’s common 
constipation, due to lack of “bulk” in the diet, a pleas- 
ant natural cereal—Kellogg’s All-Bran—goes straight 
to the cause by supplying the “bulk” you need. Eat 
it every day, drink plenty of water, and “Join the Regulars”! 
All-Bran is made by Kellogg’s in Battle Creek. 
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HIGH EXPLOSIVES | 
“UNDERWRITERS LAgomATOnics is 
EXPLOSION TESTING STATION = 


SAFETY 


farm have the danger element safe- 
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Men at work making 


A fire, explosion or accident is a far 


more serious matter on a farmthan in guarded before they reach you. 


a city or town, where help can be ob- 
y ; P These men are part of the large staff of 


tained quickly. The farmer’s isolation | i = 
q y safety makers” of Underwriters’ Lab- 


uts him at a great disadvantage. ; : 
P 6 6 oratories, the nationwide safety-service 
So every farmer should be especially 
interested in the work of a group of 


men whose efforts help to make farm 


founded by capital stock* fire insur- 
ance companies. Their work is but one 
of many phases of Underwriters’ Lab- 
life less hazardous. These men con- oratories safety-service, which in turn 
stantly rub elbows with death . . . so ; 
that you may enjoy greater safety. 


is merely one of many contributions 
to the public welfare by capital stock 


In an abandoned quarry near Chicago, fire insurance. The building you live 


they work with explosives and poison- in, the automobile you drive, your 


ous gases. Manufacturers of equip- truck, tractor and other equipment and 


ment, containers and other products appliances you use on the farm and 


for using or producing materials that in your home .. . all have been made 


become flammable, explosive or poi- safer through the preventive efforts 


sonous when decomposed, submit of capital stock fire insurance com- 


their products for testing . . . todeter- _ panies. This greater safety has, in turn, 


mine the safe ways to handle, store, enabled these companies to consis- 


ship or produce these dan- tently lower their rates for 


gerous materials. By this # many years, as your local fire 


work, the many tested prod- oN 





* 
Ss is 
© insurance agent will be glad 





ucts that are used on the “any ins¥* to explain to you. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS, 85 John Street, New York 
*CAPITAL STOCK COMPANY FIRE INSURANCE provides sound 


protection at a predetermined price, without risk of further cost. In addition to legal reserves, 
its policies are backed by cash capital and surplus funds set aside to meet not merely 
normal claims but also the sweeping losses due to conflagrations and other catastrophes. Its 
organized public services are national in scope. Its system of operating through Agents 
everywhere gives prompt personal service to policyholders. 
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then hied off to Colorado as an extension 
nutritionist. Five years ago, she joined 
the staff of FarMeErR’s Wire. The girl has 
an insatiable thirst for study, usually 
spends her vacations at summer schools 
brushing up on the latest developments 
in her field. Her Country Kitchen, made 
available to “guest cooks” from every 
section of the U. S., is already famous 
among farm women, as well as a terrible 
temptation to editors who long for a mid- 
afternoon doughnut yet struggle to stand 
by the Eighth Commandment. 


ROBERT WEST HOWARD, the junior 
of the Farm JourNaL staff, was born 
somewhere on the Pennsylvania-New 
York border in 1908. He doesn’t know 
quite where; 
Methodist minis- 
ter’s families are a 
bit like gypsies in 
that respect. Any- 
way, he grew up 
in farm villages of 
the Hudson Valley 
and Catskill moun- 
tains, followed his 
father across Eu- 
rope and through 
the West Indies on 
missionary jaunts, developed a hearty dis- 
like for all school subjects except English 
and History. The newspaper bug seized 
him during his last year in high school: 
he disappeared from home and was dis- 
covered a month later blissfully ensconced 
as a copy-boy for the New York Tele- 
gram. He eventually realized that New 
York journalism is just that and nothing 
more; so he joined the staff of an upstate 
newspaper. His writing came to the at- 
tention of Farm JourNat last fall; he 
was hired to write and edit “News Event 
of the Month.” His ambitions: write a 
factual farmer’s history of the United 
States, own a 50-acre farm, forty-five acres 
of which will be planted in Northern Spy 
apples. 





JUDSON KEAN MULFORD, our Art 
Director, can give seventy-nine reasons 
why the reader will like a certain picture 
and not like some 
others. Never has 
FarM JOURNAL re- 
ceived so much 
praise for cover 
illustrations, for 
alert make-up and 
gem-brightness of 
its pages as during 
the last five 
months. And 
“Judd” Mulford 
has been our Art 
Director for just five months. He followed 
a true line into the world of graphic arts 
immediately after leaving school. Today, 
he’s a recognized critic in his own right, 
and a past master of the arts of reproduc- 
tion and printing. Mr. Mulford is a mem- 
ber of the Philadelphia Art Alliance and 
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the Graphic Arts Forum. His principal 
hobby is Color Photography. 


WORKING side by side with these men 


and women are a group of specialists 


who, we feel, are doing unparalleled 
work in their fields. They include our 
Poultry Editor, D. C. KENNARD, also 


director of poultry investigation for the 
Ohio Experiment Station; GEORGE H. 
CONN, veterinary advisor and markets 
specialist; B. W. SNOW, the statistical 
authority on crops, markets and weather 
conditions; DR. WALTER R. RAMSEY, 
Health Editor, formerly Herbert Hoover’s 
medical director for Belgian refugee chil- 
dren; DR. JOHN W. HOLLAND, the 
beloved Counselor-of-Human- 
MARION L. FAEGRE, Child 
Training ex pert; ELIZABETH C. 
WHERRY, Children’s Editor; PHYLLIS 
WRAY, beautician; BETTY BROOKES, 
New York fashion expert, and many 
others. Supplying them with a never-fail- 
ing stream of information are 1,500 alert 
field correspondents who cover every nook 
and cranny of America. 

(nd now that you have met us please 
accept our sincere wish that your new 
magazine will find a warm welcome in 
your hearts and homes each month. 

If you care to comment on this first 
e should be glad to hear from you. 


farmer’s 
Relations; 


issue W 


ad >- 2? 


Reader Test Approval 

ON SEVERAL advertisements in_ this 
issue you will see this Reader Test Ap- 
proval Seal. It means that a group of 
women — Reader 
tried the 
product in their 
under actual farm 
and have 
found it good. As a result 
authorized these 


country 
Testers — have 
own 
homes, 
conditions, 






FARM JOURNAL: 
FARMER’ WIFE 


REMQER TESTED 


we have 
manufacturers to use the 
Reader Test Approval 
Seal in their advertising. 


AND APPROVED 


All products advertised in Farm 
JouRNAL and FarMer’s WIFE are guar- 


anteed under our Fair Play Policy. Where 
the seal appears it means that the manu- 
facturer has taken the additional step of 
“Reader Tested.” 
Farm JouRNAL and Farmer’s WIFE 
Reader Testers are a group of several 
hundred typical country women who are 
helping you to do a good job of buying. 
are young, many years 
homemaking experience. They live in 
36 states. Their opinion on a product 
amounts to something and they express it 
frankly. You can rely on their judgment. 


having his product 


Some some have 


- © @ 


Fair Play We believe that all the advertisements in 
~ this magazine are trustworthy. To prove 
our faith by works, we will make good to actual subscrib- 
ers any loss sustained by trusting advertisers who prove 
to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we can not guarantee 
4 pig's tail to curl in any particular direction, 80 we shall 
not attempt to adjust trifling disputes between subscribers 
and honorable business men, nor pay the debts of honest 
bankrupts. This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint 
In writing to advertisers always say, “‘I saw your ad- 
vertisement in Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife."’ This 
will secure prompt attention to your order 
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THERES LAURA. SHES 

BEEN BAKING AGAIN 

YUM...YUM...ARE HER 

PIES SCRUMPTIOUS! 
LET'S STOP 








SHES A WONDERFUL 
COOK AND A PRETTY , “ ) X 
GIRL BUT ILL BET SHELL 


cy 


BE AN OLD MAID 





h iM 

















ITS TOO BAD 
SOMEONE DOESNT 
WARN HER ABOUT 
"B.0” THATS A 
FAULT NO ONE CAN 

OVERLOOK 





IF WE COULD ONLY 
TELL HER. LOOK— 
SHE'S WAVING 














WE WERE JUST DRIVING TO TOWN, 
LAURA.*DO YOU NEED ANYTHING ? 

















THATS KIND OF 
YOu. ID LIKE TO 
TRY IT. WOULD 
YOU GET ME 
SEVERAL CAKES? 









THERESA 
SPECIAL ON, 
LIFE BUOY. ITS 
A GRAND 
SOAP 

























LIFEBUOY MAKES PEOPLE 
DAINTY — ! WONDER IF 
THEY WERE HINTING? | 
WELL, IT CERTAINLY DOESNT 
HURT TO PLAY SAFE 
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SOMETIME LATER 


JUST BETWEEN YOU AND ME 
LIFEBUOY DESERVES THE CREDIT 


Pa \ 





FOR THIS WEDDING 





Pex 
WA in Lar f 





How foolish to ro “B.O.” when 
it’s so easy to play safe 


@ There just isn’t any excuse for “B.O.” 
Millions of men and women everywhere 
know that Lifebuoy in the daily bath 
stops ‘‘B.O.”— assures personal freshness. 
Lifebuoy contains an exclusive ingredient 
not found in any other popular bath or 
toilet soap. 

Keep a cake of Lifebuoy handy for a 
quick wash-up when you come in from 
the hen-house or barn. See how quickly 


Lifebuoy removes from your hands those 
tell-tale odors! You'll enjoy Lifebuoy’s re- 
freshing lather. You'll like the way it makes 
you feel—fresh and extra-clean, even after 
doing your most disagreeable chores! 

By the way—try Lifebuoy for your 
complexion, too. Women say it’s simply 
marvelous! In fact, Lifebuoy’s a grand all- 
round soap to have handy, so stock up 
next time you go to town. 


LIFEBUOY osivsar S70s2Q™ 
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TOPICS IN 


SEASON 








Planting corn with three-row lister, Kiowa county, Kansas 


MAY’S the month of planting. Scan the 
index of a book on farm crops and you 
will find more of them are planted in 
May than any other month. 

In the South, cotton growers continue 
planting cotton. Tobacco growers south 
of the Mason-Dixon Line set plants in 
the field. 

Potato planting is on the calendar in 
Minnesota, Colorado, up-state New York, 
Aroostook county, Maine. In the South, 
the main crop of potatoes goes into the 
ground. 

The click of the corn planter is music 


in the states where corn is king. The 
South, with a two-months’ planting 


period, takes its time planting corn. The 
North, with only a 20-day planting period 
(May 10 to June 1) moves faster. Tractor- 
drawn, four-row planters help to speed 
things up. 

Planted about the same time are the 
grain sorghums which, in recent years, 
have been elbowing their way into corn 
territory because of their ability to make 
a good crop of grain, fodder or silage 
with less rainfall than corn. 

Another crop that helps to give May 
the title of planting month is the soybean, 
which goes into the ground about the 
same time as corn or just a little later. 


Just name one thing that boosts the yield 
Like a farmer’s shadow on the field. 


@ Planting time would be a much 
simpler matter if you could write just 
one rule for each crop—just one thing 
needing special attention. 

When Missouri corn growers are told 
that the most important matter to con- 
sider is whether to plant hybrid or open- 
pollinated seed, it doesn’t mean that is 
the only thing necessary to make a crop— 


that’s just in addition te other standaid 
planting practices. 

The same is true with Illinois soybean 
growers who are being told that selection 
of the right variety is their No. 1 con- 
sideration. Not far behind No. 1 are 
inoculation and lime. 

Likewise with sorghum growers in 
Kansas who are urged to delay planting 
till the soil is warm and the first crop of 
weeds is out of the way. Let nobody who 
gets this all-important point make a too- 
common mistake of planting too thick, 
or of sticking to varieties that are out- 
moded. 

Try to pick out the one important thing 
to do in setting tobacco plants, and it 
narrows down to the use of uniform 
plants, set in soil that has the fertilizer 
well mixed before planting. 


The very best kind of a wishing ring 
Is a kitchen garden, planted in spring. 


@ To print here an article telling how 
to make garden would be repeating what 
is already printed in bulletins you have 





NOW IS THE TIME TO: 


Make garden. 

Plant gladioli. 

Buy new hay rope. 

Paint farm buildings. 

Cut short the cutworm. 

Make dairy barn repairs. 

Fight rose mildew. Know how? 

Get silo ready for alfalfa silage. 

Use range shelters for early chicks. 

Take good care of Dobbin’s shoulders. 

Replace worn sections on mowing ma- 
chine. 

Take the family to see a real good mov- 
ing picture. 

Give lambs a May Basket—treat them 
for stomach worms. 

Set out some fruit trees, some hardy nut 
trees, some berry plants. 


or can get free from your agricultural 
college, your county agent or your Con- 
gressman or Senator. 

These few lines of type about gardens 
urge families who never have made a 
garden to make one this year; those who 
have never done more than to plant a 
few rows of potatoes, to make a real 
garden that will supply the table with 
fresh vegetables. A dollar spent for seed 
brings back ten dollars in food. 


The time to put foxtail to rout 
Is when the seeds begin to sprout. 


@ Fall-plowed land waiting for corn, soy- 
beans, sorghum or other row crops is at 
the mercy of foxtail, unless you give the 
disk and harrow a chance to show what 
they can do in getting rid of the pest. 

The harrow can be used with good re- 
sults in fighting foxtail after planting, 
when corn, soybeans and sorghum are 
coming through the ground. 


The bigger the yield you have in hand, 
The bigger the debt you owe the land. 


@ For every extra bushel of corn you 
get from planting hybrid seed, you owe 
the soil a pound of nitrogen, a_ half 
pound of phosphoric acid, and a little 
over a third of a pound of potash. If 
the debt is unpaid, the land becomes 
poorer. 

That is why a great many old planters, 
still good mechanically, are being re- 
placed by modern machines which have 
modern attachments for putting commer- 
cial plant food where the corn roots can 
feed on it. 


Dust is quite a serious factor 
In causing engine wear in tractor. 


@ First line of defense against engine 
wear is the air cleaner on your tractor. 
How often do you clean the air cleaner? 
Twice a day is not too often when tractor 
is being used for field work. A dirty air 
cleaner not only causes engine wear; it 
also increases fuel consumption. 

As effective as tractor air cleaners are, 
there is not a single one that can be put 
on and forgotten and still be counted on 
to give adequate protection against dust. 


Than on a farm, no better place 
To look upon your Maker’s face. 


@ Things are growing. Wherever you 
look there is life—colts in the pasture, 
calves in the barn, chicks under the 
brooder, bees in the orchard, new grass 
in the fields, green leaves on the trees, 
early planted crops sprouting. 

Anyone looking for hidden values in 
rural life can find them in May. 

M. G. K. 
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‘*‘My way is in a pipe’’...say these 
happy Prince Albert smokers 











‘*My way is to roll my own— with tasty 
P.A.,’’ say these ‘‘makin’s 


Pano 9 


smokers 








| CAN TELL FROM THE 
RICH TASTE THAT 
PRINCE ALBERT IS 
BETTER TOBACCO. 
SMOKES WITH A 
WELCOME, 





“P A. is extra easy on the 
tongue too,” says Richard K. 
Watson (above), “and it’s cut 
to pack right for smoother 


smoking.” Yes, pipe fans, 
Prince Albert does smoke 
milder, cooler—without bite. 
The special “no-bite” process 
removes harshness, but leaves 


in the full, rich body of P A.’s 
extra-choice tobaccos. 


4 
4 


af, 


PRINCE ALBERTS BEEN 
MY CHOICE EVER 
SINCE MY FIRST PIPEFUL 
OVER 20 pn 


THAT “CRIMP CUT” sold 
H. B. Kanouse (above) on 
Prince Albert, because, as he 
says, “It smokes mellower, 
cooler—and burns down 
slower, which means a drier 
pipe.” And say, smokers, see 
how Prince Albert’s special cut 
cakes your pipes up sweet and 
even, too, for more pleasure 


..every puff! Try P A. today. 


/ "TWIN OFFERS OPEN ALL THIS mont | 


Olen en enn een name 


Reminder coupon for 


pipe-smokers 


red P.A. tin today. 


smoked, 


(Signed) R. J. yo tomas * +7 
Co., Winston-Salem, N 


a 


Cut out this coupon to re- 
mind you that you can try 
Prince Albert without risk. 
Just read this fair-and- 
square proposition to pipe- 
smokers—then get that big 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls 
of Prince Albert. If you don’t 
find it the mellowest, tasti- 
est pipe tobacco you ever 
return the pocket 
tin with the rest of the to- 
bacco in it to us at any time 
within a month from this 
date, and we will refund full 
purchase price, plus postage. 


Reminder coupon for 
“makin’s” smokers 


“Makin’s” smokers — we're 
so confident that Prince 
Albert gives better “mak- 
in’s” smokes that we make 
this iron-clad guarantee: 


Roll yourself 30 swell ciga- 
rettes from Prince Albert. 
If you don’t find them the 
finest, tastiest roll-your- 
own cigarettes you ever 
smoked, return the pocket 
tin with the rest of the to- 
bacco in it to us at any time 
within a month from this 
date, and we will refund full 
purchase price, plus post- 
age. (Signed) R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina 








{ ROLL PRINCE ALBERT 


FOR ‘MAKIN’S’ 
CIGARETTES THAT ARE 
RICH IN TASTE “~ 
AND MILD TOO. 
AND P.A. IS 


THE EASIEST- 
HANDLING 
TOBACCO | 
KNOW 





“PRINCE ALBERT has a 
good, full body that’s like it 
was made to order for me,” 
adds C. J. Cooper (above, with 
tin). “It’s grand, fragrant 
smoking.” You ought to get 
around 70 swell roll-your-own 
cigarettes inevery tin of Prince 
\lbert—and every one hits 
the spot for extra-mildness, 
full, rich taste. Just try P A.! 


SO MILD! SO TASTY! 


it RINGE 









PRINCE ALBERT ROLLS 
UP FAST INTO PLUMP 











CIGARETTES. ITS 
BECAUSE OF THE CUT, 
BOYS — THE 








CRIMP CuT 








JOHN E. WHELAN (above) 
praises Prince Albert’s famous 
“crimp cut,” for he says: 
“There’s no spilling, blowin’ 
around, or bunching when you 
roll your own with Prince 
Albert.” PA. rolls up neat and 
easy because it hugs the paper 
tight. And it smokes mild and 
pleasing too—like the quality 
tobacco it is! 


SO FRAGRANT! 


LBERT 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 


pipefuls of fragrant to- 
bacco in every pocket 
tin of Prince Albert 


fine roll-your-own cig- 
arettes in every pocket 
tin of Prince Albert 


Copyright, 1939, R. J. Reynolds Tobacce Company 
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With Your Own Tractor on Your Own 
Farm You Can See For Yourself How 
Much Time and Money You Can Save 
with FIRESTONE GROUND GRIP TIRES 


FIRESTONE invites you to TRY before you BUY! 
So confident are we of the superior performance and 
economy of Firestone Ground Grip Tires, that every 
farmer is welcome to make his own time and fuel tests. 
By means of the Firestone Demonstration Plan you can 
prove to yourself in dollars and cents — on your own 
farm — without cost or obligation — how much extra 
profit you can make with Firestone Ground Grip Tires. 

And when you have seen for yourself, how much time, 
work and money you can save with Firestone Ground 
Grip Tires, you can change over your present steel- 
wheeled tractor quickly and at low cost by means of the 
Firestone Wheel Changeover Plan. Tell your nearby 
Implement Dealer, Firestone Tire Dealer or Firestone 
Auto Supply and Service Store today that you want a 
free demonstration. Get the details of the Firestone Wheel 
Changeover Plan and also ask about the Firestone Special 
Farm Payment Plan, by which you can enjoy the comfort 
and economy of Firestone Ground Grip Tires and pay for 
them on easy terms, arranged to meet your convenience. 
And when you place your order for a new tractor or any 
wheeled farm implement, insist that it be equipped with 
Firestone Ground Grip Tires. 

For greatest economy on your farm operations this year, 
find out today how little it costs to put your farm on rubber. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 7 
Firestone convoy TiREs 


FOR CARS, TRUCKS AND SCHOOL BUSES 
The Firestone Convoy Tire carries a Lifetime 
Guarantee. It delivers long, safe mileage on rural 
roads at low cost per mile. This high quality, 
long mileage tire is Triple-Safe against the 
| {= i dangers of blowouts, punctures and skidding. 
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Only FIRESTONE 
Ground Grip Tires 
HaveThese Patented 
and Exclusive 
Advantages: 


Triple-Braced Traction 
Bars, which cannot 
bend, break or tear off. 

Longer Tire Life, because 
of the patented Firestone 
Gum-Dipping process. 

Tread Guaranteed Not 
to Loosen, because of 
extra layers of Gum- 
Dipped cords under the 
tread, 

Scientifically - Spaced 
Traction Bars provide 
better cleaning. 

52 to 89 Extra Inches of 
Traction Bar Length 
give greater traction. 

32% Greater Tread Bar 
Surface Contact assures 
increased pulling power. 

21% Fiatter Triple- 
Braced Tread provides 
greater shoulder 
traction. 







































Mi al 


Listen to The Firestone Voice of The Farm—Everett 
Mitchell interviews a Champion Farmer each week 
during noon hour. See local paper for station and time. 


See Firestone Tires made in the Firestone Factory and Exhibition 
Building at the New York World’s Fair. Also visit the Firestone 
Exhibit at the Golden Gate International Exposition at San Francisco. 














FIRESTONE PUT THE FARM 


The Firestone Tire « Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 
Without obligation on my part, please send me (check below): 


ie A copy of the new 1030 Firestone Farm Guide Book. 

-— . . . . ~ 

|_| Information about the Firestone Special Farm Payment Plan. 
— = o- me 7 

|_| Full details of the Firestone Cut-Down Wheel Plan. 


ie | 
Please demonstrate the performance and economy of Firestone 


Ground Grip Tires with my own tractor on my own farm. 


Make and model of tractor.. 





See GOD: Qi vicedatasete es taweseseewes . (date) 
BEE sty ssa se ony wos ae bv SN eN ee eRe eee eevee cum 

as en a Oe NS TIO 6 ono 6 nko 00500900 sean saeave 
er eee ee (Wa) 


ON RUBBER 


Copyright, 1939, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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CRISIS? 

THIS month out of Washington’s cherry 
orchards, above the speeches on Relief, 
on disrupted Labor, on surplus crops and 
bigger spending, echoed the sharp rattle 
of the sword. High officials wrote scold- 
ing notes, gave scolding newspaper inter- 
views. 

“Shall we,” boomed the president of 
the United States, “by our passiveness, 
by our silence . thus lend encourage- 
ment to those who today persecute re- 
ligion or deny it? The answer to that is 
‘No’.” (Men with memories fidgeted in 
their chairs, looked back to 1916 when 
Woodrow Wilson boomed “We are being 
forced by the belligerency of Ger- 
many. ... ) 

The President seems to feel, reported 
the columnists, that through aggressive 
action, the United States can secure world 
peace and keep us out of war. (Wilson, 
mused the Gold Star Mothers, was re- 
elected in 1916 expressly to keep us out 
ot war.) 

Behind world trade struggles, army 
boots spurted dust across two continents. 
The Rome-Berlin allies had absorbed 
Ethiopia, Czechoslovakia, Austria and a 
section of Lithuania. Italy demanded 
Djibouti, Tunisia, Corsica and Savoy. 
France and England organized a Stop- 
Hitler bloc. Italy invaded Albania to 
gain control of the Adriatic. Russia 
played a lone hand, keeping one army 
along the Rumanian frontier, another in 
Siberia. Japan, oriental ally of the dic- 
tators, held China’s 2,500 miles of sea- 
coast, and her advance forces were 500 
miles inland fighting the still stolid armies 
of the Chinese Republic. 

From South America came rumors of 
Nazi and Fascist efforts to create revolt 
among the Indians and Negroes. Nazi 
commercial airplanes were operating be- 
tween Berlin and Peru. Strong Fascist 
parties were reported in Argentina, Chile 
and Paraguay. Mexico, in a frantic effort 


NEWS TREND 


of the MONTH 


to sell her oil, submitted to German and 
Italian trade dumping. 

At home, crowds booed the small, but 
pompous, meetings of Nazi and Fascist 
sympathizers. The publicity bureaus of 
the War and Navy departments warned 
of sabotage. 

There were charges that the public 
was being pushed toward war, in order 
to keep its thoughts away from unsolved 
problems at home ... until after the 
1940 elections, anyway. There were an- 
swers that Democracy stood at the brink 
and was about to have a dizzy spell. 

Thus by mid-April, two distinct courses 
lay open to the United States of America. 


WARPATH 


THE first course would parallel the one 
taken by the United States in 1916-17. 
Many political observers feel that the ad- 
ministration is steering in that direction. 
There are already signs that Washington 
is willing to join an Anglo-French eco- 
nomic boycott against the dictator states. 

Last time the United States fought to 
preserve democracy, we loaned more than 
fifteen billion dollars to our allies, 
equipped and trained four million men, 
spent another eighteen billion for our 
own armed forces, plowed up millions of 
acres of land that should have been left 
to grass and cover, and lost over a million 
lives through battle and disease. 

Four years of silk shirt prosperity fol- 
lowed the “victory,” and encouraged the 
illusion that our annual foods exports of 
more than two billion dollars a year was 
a permanent condition. That expectation, 
plus basic dishonesties in the Versailles 
Treaty, are the roots of the present crisis. 

Plain facts oppose American participa- 
tion in another European land-dispute. 
In the first place, the countries immedi- 
ately concerned outnumber the popula- 
tions under the Rome-Berlin axis by three 
to one. The same countries control most 
of the farmlands and mineral reserves. 


Their navies are strong enough to throw 
a blockade around all of Europe. There 
are six million soldiers in the armies of 
Poland, Jugoslavia, Rumania and Turkey 
alone. 

Second, there is the matter of motives. 
While resenting dictators’ brutal inhu- 
manity and arrogance, we need to under- 
stand their professed reasons. Italy was 
left at the post when the spoils were di- 
vided in 1919. England and France took 
the former German colonies “in sacred 
trust for civilization” and have collected 
the profits ever since, undoubtedly as ad- 
ministrators of the trust. Germany, until 
1933, possessed few minerals, insufficient 
farmland for her foodstuffs and had no 
colonies from which to draw trading 
wealth. 

Third and finally ...in 1916 the 
United States had a public debt of one 
and a quarter billion dollars. Today the 
public debt is forty billion dollars, 
thirteen of which are still owed by World 
War allies. 


RECOVERY 
AMERICA’S second course in_ this 
“Crisis?” is logical and actually easier. 
It is simply to take advantage of our geo- 
graphic position and maintain peace and 
dignity in our own sphere. This means 
that two distinct steps must be taken at 
once. They are: 

1. Decision on our active zone of de- 
fense and creation of forces to maintain 
that defense. The Federal government 
has appropriated seven billion dollars for 
re-armament since 1930. Almost two bil- 
lion more will be spent during the 1939-— 
40 fiscal year. Despite this, no definite 
defense zone or policy has been an- 
nounced to the world. Two months ago, 
President Roosevelt was reported to have 
said that our frontiers are in France. The 
next day, after Benito Mussolini retorted 
that in that event his frontier was the 
Panama Canal zone, Roosevelt denied the 
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statement. The War and Navy Depart 
ments are still running at loggerheads, 
without instructions as to whether the 
Philippines, South America or merely the 
United States mainland will be included 
in their preparations. 

The defense zone may run from the 
tip of Alaska to the Hawaiian Islands, 
south to Cape Horn and north through 
the Atlantic, past the east face of the 
West Indies, to the Arctic Circle. This 
would make us defenders of all the New 
World and would be in keeping with the 
century-old Monroe Doctrine. 

2. To mind our own business. Amer- 
ica’s greatest contribution to world peace 
can be in building American. strength 
and American prosperity. plus American 
determination to cling to the principle 
that Democracy is not merely a form of 
government but a public condition of in- 
tellectual, social and moral equality. 
Under such a plan full agricultural and 
industrial recovery becomes the key point 
of foreign policy. 

Still flocking the road to Recovery are 
ten million unemployed, one hundred mil- 
lion acres of land lost through erosion 
and over-production, huge crop surpluses 
in wheat and cotton and the disease of 
public suspicion that divides Labor. Agri- 
culture, Industry and Government into 
glowering camps. 

America is indeed at Crisis. But it is 
not a war crisis. It is a crisis of economic 
redemption. There are two paths to 
choose from. Only one leads to Recovery. 
and to Peace. 


SUPPLIES 

IMPORTANT to the American farmer 
are plans for the accumulation of the re- 
serve supplies known to the Commodities 
Division of the Munitions Board as. con 
secutively, Strategics. Criticals, and Es- 
sentials. They are 72 farm and mineral 
products that, according to the Board. 
are not produced in sufficient quantities 
on the U. S. mainland to meet war-time 
needs, 

Among the 17 Strategics, the group 
considered imperative in conducting a 
bang-up, self-respecting war, are silk. 
cocoanut shell char, manila fiber. rubber 
and wool. The Criticals, 20 Grade B 
necessities, include flaxseed, hides. cork 
and tanning materials. The 35 Essentials 
include abrasives, alcohol, camphor, 
castor oil, cotton linters, hemp, nitrogen 
compounds, paper pulp, phosphates, 
potash, shellac, sisal, duck cloth and 
wheat. 

The Munitions Board is no believer in 
chemurgy or agricultural experiment. It 
has merely worked out statistics to show 
that the American land never produced 
these products in sufficient quantity to 
supply an army of 4,000,000 men. and 
fleets of 600 ships and submarines. and 
9,000 airplanes. It is asking for, and 
will probably get, an appropriation of 
$100,000,000 to buy up supplies of the 
72 articles in foreign markets, beginning 


in 1940. 


FAR™M 


Yet studies by industrial scientists, by 
experiment stations, by the National 
Farm Chemurgic Council, by farmers 
themselves show that many of these com- 
modities, and adequate substitutes fer 
some of the others, can be grown here in 
abundance. 

Fruit pits, for instance, are just as 
good as cocoanut shell char in the carbon 
pouch of a gas mask. ... Sisal will 
flourish as far north as Missouri. ... 
Cork has an excellent substitute in the 
roots of the Globra and other trees native 
te Florida and the Gulf Coast. . . . Cot- 
ton is no problem. . . . The production 
of slash pine paper and rayon in the 
South, as the result of new processes, is 
proof that the United States could be- 
come self-sufficient in that field. ... 
Flaxseed was once a heavy crop in New 
York and New England. The Department 
of Agriculture is offering a subsidy this 
year in an effort to revive plantings. .. . 
\ compression machine just perfected 
will, acc ording to engineers, make it pos- 
sible to grow rubber along the Gulf 
Coast. ... The basic problem of pro- 
ducing wheat at war levels is not in grow- 
ing the wheat but in preserving the land 
against erosion. 

The Department of Agriculture admits 
that research into new crop possibilities 
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would be a splendid move toward national 
defense and might solve some of the sur- 
plus problems by the simple process of 
substitution. But no appropriations have 
been made. The task of investigating new 
crop possibilities must be done, if it is 
to be done at all, by State experinfent 
stations or private organizations ... or 
Congress must provide the means. 


DEFENSE 

THE most spectacular show that the gov- 
ernment is putting on in 1939 is National 
Defense. It has been as effective as the 
wars in Europe and Asia, the boycott 
drives and speeches in raising the public 
pulse to the jitter stage. 

The Army, by conducting a radio and 
mail appeal for recruits to the Reserves 
and the National Guard, hopes to increase 
its effectives to a half million men by 
the end of this year. Tanks that scuttle 
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across a ploughed field at 50 miles an 
hour, rapid-fire anti-aircraft guns, anti- 
tank guns and rifles that fire 20 shots a 
minute are being tried out at the great 
proving grounds in Virginia and Georgia. 

The Navy, now with 425 battleships, 
cruisers, destroyers, submarines and air- 
craft carriers has 200 more under con- 
struction including two 45.000 ton battle- 
ships, the largest ever built. 

The Air Force has abandoned its policy 
of having a small, up-to-date fleet. Present 
plans call for an increase to 9,000 
bombers, scouts and fighters. Factories 
are being encouraged to step their annual 
production from the present 2.400 to 
more than 8.000 planes per year. 

Hand in glove with Washington’s air 
fever goes a campaign to train 20.000 
pilots per year in U. S. colleges. Many 
educators objected when the plan was 
approved by Congress two months ago. 
Yet Air Corps officials assigned to the 
schools were swamped with applications. 
Next fall, flying will compete with foot- 
ball from Sisboom to Rahrah. 

On April 10, a second step into Educa- 
tion’s paddock was taken when the Ad- 
ministration announced plans for Federal 
subsidies to high schools that start vo- 
cational courses in Aviation Mechanics. 

Meanwhile in the sprawling white 
Munitions Building, a mile south of the 
Capitol, a platoon of Brigadier Generals, 
Colonels and Majors are fretting over the 
plans for “industrial education.” In- 
dustrial education, strictly defined, is a 
curriculum of cash advances under which 
American manufacturers will learn to 
change their plants’ operations, at a 
week’s notice, from I-beams to gun bar- 
rels, steam locomotives to tanks, electric 
refrigerators to airplane bodies and danc- 
ing pumps to army boots. 

As large as our Defense budgets are 
for the next two years, they are pin- 
money when compared to the expendi- 
tures of the large European powers which 


totalled $15.000.000.000 last year. 
POLICY 


IN A smoke-ringed ante room on Capitol 
Hill, the Senate’s Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee drew doodle after doodle while it 
listened to business men, experts and 
former government officials give their 
views on the course that U. S. foreign 
policy should take in 1939-40. Henry L. 
Stimson, Secretary of State under Her- 
bert Hoover, advocated a policy of eco- 
nomic sanctions. The President, he said, 
should be given the responsibility of nam- 
ing aggressors or treaty breakers. Next 
day, Bernard M. Baruch, once chairman 
of Woodrow Wilson’s War Industries 
Board, pointed out that the very act of 
naming and refusing to deal with alleged 
aggressor nations is a form of “taking 
sides.” The United States, Mr. Baruch 
holds, can best secure peace by making 
all goods available to all nations under a 
cash-and-carry policy without letting nat- 
ural sympathies for people abroad or 
sentimental leanings interfere. 
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—from all these fronts of agriculture comes 


interesting NeEeWeS 


ELECTRICITY? SURE! 
SOMETHING that happened at Alma, 
Georgia, shows how essential is an open 
mind in keeping up with progress in agri- 
culture. 

\ farmer walked into the office of the 
Satilla Rural Electric Membership Cor- 
poration, waved a $5 bill, and said he 
wanted to be connected with the rural 
power line and was willing to pay $5 for 
this service. 

When told it would cost him $165 for 
the extension, because his house was 800 
yards from the road, he went home sad. 
His spirits zoomed upward a while later, 
however, as he struck upon an idea that 
took him back to the office, where he 
again waved the same $5 bill. 

“ve moved my house,” he said. 

The superintendent discovered that the 
farmer had paid $50 to set up a new 
foundation, roll his house across the field 
and place it 800 yards nearer the power 


line. And so he got electricity. 


EGGS FOR VACCINES 
TWICE within the past 
NEWS pages there was reference to the 
use of embryo eggs for vaccine for sleep- 


year on the 


ing sickness of horses. 

Now comes word from New Jersey that 
ene company which last year bought 
$100.000 worth of embryo eggs for vac- 
cine purposes, will, in the first six months 
of 1939, buy something like $500,000 
worth. 

When you realize that this is only to 
produce a vaccine for only one specific 
disease, you begin to think that the day 
may come when this embryo egg business 
as big, if not bigger, than the 
whole baby chick industry, from the 
standpoint of number of eggs used and 
volume of money represented. 

Who knows, the embryo eggs may take 
the place of other types of media for pro- 
duction of vaccine in the whole field of 


may be 


medicine ? 


NEW HORIZONS 


ON EVERY front agriculture faces new 
Dobbin has lost another job— 
that of pulling the sleigh. But sleigh- 
ride parties go merrily on. At Perry 
Center, New York, fifty young folks used 
rubber-tired tractors to pull two sled 


horizons. 


loads. 

In England a new world’s record for 
milk production is claimed for Cherry, 
a Shorthorn cow without a pedigree, who 
in 365 days gave 41.644.5 pounds of milk. 
That’s 54 quarts a day—think of it! A 
one-man one-cow milk route! 


Markets change, too. The market for 
nearly 2,000,000 pounds of the butter- 
fat produced annually by farmers of east- 
ern New Mexico, western Oklahoma and 
northwestern Texas, has shifted almost 
entirely from the East to the Pacific Coast 
in the past year. Demand, geography 
and transportation facilities are respon- 
sible. 

The Pacific Northwest has been ship- 
ping and selling carloads of eggs east for 
years. Now (first time in 22 years) car- 
load shipments of middle west eggs are 
moving into this hitherto uninvaded terri- 
tory. Egg producers there are crying: 
“Stop!” 

One crop comes, another goes. “Where 
cotton was, a whale of a lot of lespedeza 
is,” says a farm machinery distributor 
in Little Rock, Arkansas, after a swing 
He sees a big season on 
ahead. Alfalfa is 


over the state. 
haying machinery 


spreading out, and several drying plants 
have gone in during the past few years, 
with more contemplated. 

Iceberg lettuce on a commercial basis 
is Florida’s latest achievement. 


Manatee 





county is now growing heads which, say 
Florida growers, will be able to stand up 
and fight in the market places with Ice- 
berg from California and Arizona. 

The beet sugar industry might now be 
greatly concerned if sugar-beet growers 
were still largely dependent on seed from 
Germany, as was the case until four or 
five years ago. Most of the seed used in 
the United States is now produced under 
irrigation in Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, 
California. 

Farm crops keep on finding new uses. 
A new practical and inexpensive method 
of chemically treating soybean oil to give 
it drying properties approaching linseed 
is announced by one of the manufacturers 
of chemicals. 

A carload of grapefruit seed oil 
shipped March 29 from Winter Haven, 
Florida, to Jersey City, may portend a 
new commercial by-products industry. 
The oil will be sulfonated and used as a 
wetting agent in textile processing, re- 
placing imported castor and olive oils. 
Shipper R. J. Cohen says the seed meal 
has possibilities as feed. 

From New Orleans to Genoa in Feb- 
ruary went the first large cargo of Ameri- 
can cotton wrapped in cotton bagging. 
Samples were drawn before the cotton 


GRAND CHAMPIONS * John Stowers, Jr., a 10-year-old 4-H club boy of Natchez, Mississippi, estab- 
lished a record for Mississippi when he won the grand championship at the Southwest Mississippi Fat 
Stock Show at Port Gibson on March 23 and went on to sell his 915-pound grade Hereford calf in the 
auction sale for $1.15 per pound, the highest price ever paid for a Mississippi fat calf. Out of the $1,052.25 
John plans to buy another calf for feeding and put the rest in the bank to help pay his expenses through 


college. 
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was completely wrapped in cotton bag- 
ging. 

This was an initial attempt not only to 
use cotton bagging to wrap the American 
cotton crop, but to eliminate the waste 
that comes from cutting the bagging and 
sampling the wrapped bale. 


GOD’S ACRE (See Picture) 

“IF I had the land, I would plant this 
corn and devote the proceeds of the crop 
to charitable work.” 

That was the casual remark of Rev. 
Karl W. G. Hiller, pastor of the First 
Methodist Church, Corwith, Iowa, when 
he won a ten-pound bag of seed corn a 
year ago last winter. 

The remark came to the ears of a 
hybrid seed corn dealer who, knowing 
that 70% of the members of Rev. Hiller’s 
church were farmers, said he would give 
enough hybrid seed to every one who 
would plant an acre and apply the pro- 
ceeds to help pay a $2,000 mortgage on 
the church. 

There were 42 farmer members who 
accepted the offer.- Each planted an acre 
of corn, called it “God’s Acre.” Tenant 
farmers whose landlords were not willing 
to join in gave only the tenant’s share 
to the church. Late in winter the corn 
was shelled and sold—and now the Cor- 
with church is debt-free. 

Other churches in northern Iowa took 
up the God’s Acre plan. In communities 
round about Corwith, there were 218 
God’s Acre plots of corn last year. Early 
in March, Rev. Hiller went to Swaledale. 
Iowa, to organize a God’s Acre project. 

Just like the waves caused by a pebble, 
the Corwith idea has spread in all direc- 
tions. Writes Rev. Hiller: 

“Our latest information is that seeds- 
men everywhere are making the same 
offer to churches in their operating terri- 
tories and churches are organizing to 
carry the movement into effect for debts 
and improvements. This morning’s paper 
names a church in southern Iowa, the 
fifth in the last week. 

“All denominations are entering into 
the movement. It has spread beyond the 
confines of hybrid corn and we have a 
report of an Atlas sorgo seedsman in 
Nebraska making that seed available.” 


SOYBEAN PROGRESS 


AN UNKNOWN crop in the United 
States 30 years ago, the soybean is going 
places and doing things. Soybean varnish 
is used to finish (inside and out) 14 new 
dining cars the Pennsylvania Railroad 
will launch in April, and 50 new passen- 
ger coaches in May. A modern steam 
locomotive finished with soybean varnish 
will be shown at the New York Fair by 
the American Railway Association. 

In making all castings, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad uses core sand in which 
soybean oil is used as a binder: 

This year’s soybean crop will be 833.- 
000 acres more than last year. Last 
year, too, there was an increase. The 
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increase was 21% greater in the terri- 
tory where, two years ago, the Pennsy!- 
vania Railroad’s soybean exhibit car 
visited towns and state fairs. 


HIRED MEN (See Picture) 
HIRED men may come and hired men 
may go, but in Columbia county, Penn- 
sylvania, is one who, like Tennyson’s 
brook, stays at the job he chose to do— 
being a good hired man for a good farm 
owner on a good farm. If happiness is 
the coveted goal, he surely has arrived. 
Hurley Smith is his name, and he has 
been John W. Bowman's hired man for 
27 years. Asked why he has stayed so 
long, Mr. Smith said: “We were both 
satisfied. Farming is the best job.” 


Last year the Bowman farm (80 acres) 
raised 3,000 bushels of corn, 518 bushels 
of wheat, 828 bushels of oats, 70 tons of 
hay. One reason for these good yields 
is this: Each year Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Bowman go to Jersey City and buy west- 
ern steers to fatten on the farm so as to 
have manure. 

Smith was married 23 years ago. He 
has no children. 

Another hired man of the old school 
is Bert Liggett, who retired March ] 
after working on the J. A. Kelly farm 
near Caledonia, Iowa, for 40 years. 


LAMPS FOR LEMONS 
ONE cold night last February 800 citrus 
growers, electrical engineers and weather 











In the upper photo (see God’s Acre) Rev. 
Karl W. GC. Hiller faces his congregation. 

Left, guests seated in Pennsylvania Rail- 
road’s dining car (see Soybean Progress), 
and Hurley Smith feeding John Bowman's 
steers (see Hired Men). 

Directly above, Q. E. Bashore (see Lamps 
for Lemons). 


* 


experts gathered in a lemon grove near 
Covina, California, and watched Q. E. 
Bashore maintain a temperature of 34° 
above zero for seven hours while the 
thermometer in the surrounding groves 
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showed a mark of 25° for the same 
period. Other growers in the neighbor- 
hood protected their trees by smudging. 

Lemons are damaged by frost at a 
sustained temperature of 29° and lower; 
oranges, 26° and lower. Not a bud was 
injured in the Bashore grove. 

It was done with sun lamps, the 
ordinary infra-red ray lamps used by 
physicians in electrotherapy. The lamps 
were strung, one to each square, ap- 
proximately seven feet above the ground 
and spaced so that each leaf received the 
penetrating ray. 

Bashore says the success of his ex- 
periment is due to the fact that the infra- 
red ray of the lamp is the same as the 





Upper Photo, tractor-drawn plows make snow 
windrows (see Snow Good). Lower photo, wheat 
scouls and smiles (see Wheat Prices). 


infra-red ray of the sun which activates 
the chlorophyl in the leaves of plants 
and causes them to grow. When the 
lights are on, the tree is growing, and so 
is immune to outside temperature, just 
as a man in zero weather keeps warm by 
active exercise. 

Not only do his lights cost less than 
the expense of equipping a grove with 
oil-burning orchard heaters. They also 
do away with the soot and smoke of the 
oil burners. Southern California house- 
wives would elect Bashore president on 
that alone. 


SNOW GOOD (See Picture) 
SNOW RIDGING is the newest prac- 
tice for fighting drought on Plains farms. 
In North Dakota, snow ridging on sum- 
mer-fallowed prairie land has increased 
the soil moisture content 21% in the first 
three feet of soil depth. 

This practice got its start in 1937 when 
agricultural engineer H. F. McColly 
hitched two snowplows behind a crawler 
tractor and ridged snow at a cost of 12 


cents an acre in North Dakota. As a re- 
sult of his work, farmers and farm power 
contractors asked so many questions he 
had to work up a set of plans for making 
plows and directions for using them. Now 
the practice is on trial in Montana and in 
Saskatchewan, Canada. 

Here’s a thumbnail sketch of how the 
work is done: 

With tractor and V-shaped snowplow 
(pushed or pulled), damp snow is packed 
into ridges eight feet or less apart across 
the direction of prevailing winds (on 
rolling land along the contour) early in 
winter. The ridges not only catch blowing 
snow, but they also shield the ground 
and help to build up snow between the 
ridges. They also prevent drifting which 
sometimes causes crops to grow unevenly. 

Ground frozen before a snow cover is 
obtained, slowly thaws out under the snow 
blanket, so that the soil is better suited 
for penetration of water from melting 
ridges in spring. 


WHEAT PRICES (See Picture) 
FIFTY cent wheat wears a scowl, a red 
bandanna_ handkerchief. heavy work 
shoes. Dollar wheat wears a smile, a top 
hat. spats and dress clothes. 

That’s the way the wheat problem was 
summed up in one store window in a 
window-dressing contest at The Dalles, 
Oregon. during the annual convention of 
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the Eastern Oregon Wheat League. Two 
bags sat side by side in a shoe store win- 
dow display. Farmers who did the judg- 
ing liked this idea of showing how good 
prices help agriculture. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY 

HAPPY birthday to the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, which celebrates its 
20th annual meeting next fall in Chicago, 
and congratulations to Ed. O’Neal, who 
has presidented the organization more 
years than any other man. 

Agriculture views a different horizon 
than the one that confronted James R. 
Howard, first leader, chosen in Chicago, 
November, 1919. 


ASSOCIATED FARMERS 
CHARGES that the recent “investiga- 
tion” of the Associated Farmers by the 
LaFollette Civil Liberties Committee of 
Congress was not an investigation but a 
“vicious, snooping, smearing expedition” 
that violated the civil rights of farmers 
was made in San Francisco last week by 
Harold Pomeroy, executive secretary of 
the Associated Farmers of California. 

“The committee did not hold a public 
hearing; farmers were not given an op- 
portunity to cross-examine informants 
against them; nor were we given a chance 
to present our side of the story,” Pomeroy 
said. 





GOINGS-ON IN 


WASHINGTON 











Washington, Tuesday, April 11 

WRANGLING. contentious Con- 

gress comes to mid-session with 

few questions clear, and many in 
the worst muddle in years. 

The influence of the President, while 
still considerable, no longer controls the 
statesmen on Capitol Hill, and no other 
guidance has yet taken its place. 

Thus only these three situations stand 
out clearly and sharply: complete aban- 
donment of any pretense of economy in 
spending money; confusion as to farm 
legislation and policies; increasing dis- 
trust of the President’s attitude toward 
foreign affairs. 


« » 
THE EXTREME difficulty in deciding 


what to do, if anything. about neutrality 
legislation is increased by the feeling as 
to Mr. Roosevelt’s foreign policy. 

Congress knows only too well the Presi- 
dent’s restless and impatient tempera- 
ment, and even those who think the 
United States should play a real part in 
stopping the march of the autocracies are 
fearful that Mr. Roosevelt may apply in 
foreign affairs the experimental method 
with which the New Deal has made us 
familiar. 

Meanwhile Washington sees the coun- 
try deluged with paid propaganda from 
various foreign countries. on both sides, 


designed to influence public opinion in 
the event of war. 

So far has this gone that a bill to bring 
such activities into the open will shortly 
be introduced in Congress. If we are to 
be subjected to propaganda, which is be- 
yond question, we should at all events 
know from what sources it is coming. 


« » 
ECONOMY lines are crumbling fast. The 


House and Senate have gone up the hill 
and back down on WPA appropriations, 
in one of the most disgraceful exhibitions 
of log-rolling seen here in recent years. 

In the House, $250,000,000 for parity 
payments to farmers was eliminated from 
the billion dollar agricultural bill. This 
was pure spite work on the part of a city 
bloc, to repay the farm representatives 
for whacking $50,000,000 from the $150,- 
000,000 appropriation asked by the Presi- 
dent to pad out relief expenses until 
July 1. They expected the Senate to put 
it back. 

Other signs show that this will be a 
major spending Congress. The combined 
efforts of Republicans plus a group of 
dissatisfied Democrats cannot stop the 
spree. Faced head-on with the economy 
issue, both sides have put on a display of 
wholesale wavering. Efforts of the Har- 
rison-Byrd-Woodrum economyites have 
meant only that all the regular appropri- 
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ations of government. save one, have been 
boosted above last year. Congress will 
spend much more money than is called 
for in Mr. Roosevelt’s nine-billion-dollar 
budget. 


« » 


CONGRESS is swarming with blocs 
WPA blocs, cotton blocs, midwest blocs, 
neutrality blocs, economy bloes, price 
fixing blocs. They stumble over each 
other, fight with each other and get no- 
where. 

The bloc that has just accomplished 
something is the price-fixing bloc behind 
the Frazier-Lemke production 
bill. That measure was reported out by 
the Senate agricultural committee. It is 
still tied up in the House agricultural 
committee, but appears to be gathering 
strength. 


cost. of 


« » 


A MAJOR farm legislative crisis has 
enveloped the capital, partly as a result 
of a complete reversal of New Deal farm 
policy. The pressure of great agricultural 
surpluses has forced Congress into new 
and extremely expensive programs. 
Acting independently, the Administra- 
tion is on the threshold of a great export 
subsidy program for cotton, wheat, butter, 
lard and perhaps other pork products. 
This is a venture Secretary Wallace and 
Secretary Hull have stubbornly opposed, 
though it has been urged upon them for 
years by certain powerful farm groups. 
The Administration has called export 
subsidy the road to suicide for farmers— 
but now it is heading down that road. 
As foretold here, cotton has developed 
into an acute crisis. Eleven and a half 
million bales—a fortune of a half-billion 
taxpayers’ dollars tied up in cotton ware- 
houses of the south—have brought Con- 


FARM 


gress to a choice between Senator Ellison 
D. Smith’s $400.000,000 and 
President Roosevelt's export subsidy. The 
latter to cost sixty to ninety million dol- 


program 


lars annually. 

Smith and his cotton bloc in the Senate 
want to turn four million bales back to 
growers as benefit payments for acreage 
reduction, and they would top this off 
with a 3 cent per pound domestic subsidy. 
Roosevelt and Wallace want only the ex- 
port subsidy. 


« » 


BECAUSE midwest farm Congressmen 
think the southerners are trying to raid 
the treasury without cutting them in on it, 
they have formed a bloc of their own. 
Led by Democratic Senator Scott Lucas, 
the objective of this bloc is to get $250,- 
000,000 for parity payments, and $150,- 
000.000 for export subsidies on cotton, 
wheat, butter and other farm products. 
The Farm Bureau is behind this plan; 
Wallace and Roosevelt are for it, and the 
political cards seem stacked in its favor. 


« » 


TODAY the final word was written to the 
affair of ex-Congressman Amlie and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, when 
the President withdrew Amlie’s nomina- 
tion from the Senate. 

As suggested in this page last month, 
rejection was certain if the nomination 
came to a vote, and the New Deal high 
command decided not to expose the Presi- 
dent to this open defeat. The nomination 
of Donald W. Smith to the Labor Rela- 
tions Board still hangs fire. 


« » 
NEXT to economy, the flop of the month 


is “Business Appeasement.” although the 
first act has scarcely unfolded. More and 


WHO KILLED COCK ROBIN? 
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No matter who did it, the important question is whether there is still life in the 
poor bird; probably there is 
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more “business appeasement” takes on 
the appearance of a mere back-drop for 
Harry L. Hopkins’ presidential ambitions. 

Scarcely a word has been heard from 
Harry since his Des Moines speech of 
encouragement to business men, but he 
has announced he will establish his resi- 
dence in his boyhood home of Grinnell. 
Iowa, and to Washington that can mean 
only one thing. 

Jim Farley won't let Hopkins have the 
New York delegation to the Democratic 
national convention. But Washington 
thinks it will also be a cold day in July 
when he gets the Iowa delegation, for 
Senator Clyde L. Herring, the nearest 
thing to a political boss that state has, an- 
nounces he will be for lowa’s other favor- 
ite son, Henry A. Wallace. 


« » 


BUSINESS was “appeased,” or should 
have been, when Roosevelt and Morgen- 
thau finally acknowledged that the 47- 
billion-dollar Secial Security “reserve” 
was as fantastic as the Republicans have 
all along declared it was. They capitulated 
completely, recommending no increase in 
Social Security taxes next year. 

Next to last November’s election, this is 
the biggest victory in six years for the 
GOP. Almost to a man its leaders have 
demanded that the New Deal back-track 
on the Social Security “swindle,” as it 
was called in print by economist John T. 
Flynn. 

Everybody now admits that the money 
really is being used to finance New Deal 
deficits. Though there is much noisy talk 
about general tax revision, the real facts 
are that the President will not give up a 
penny of revenue from the taxes on busi- 
ness if he can help it. 


« » 


WASHINGTON is watching with grow- 
ing interest one of the few full-dress 
efforts to save money for the taxpayers 
now going on anywhere in America. 
Governor John W. Bricker of Ohio 
claims he is slashing $18,000,000 from 
the expenses of his Democratic prede- 


cessor. 


« » 


THE VISIT of the King and Queen of 
England next month (provided it is not 
called off) has official Washington jittery. 

Mice on the second floor of the White 
House have thrown the White House staff 
into a dither. Though a cat can look at a 
king, Mrs. Roosevelt has decided a mouse 
cannot look at a king or a queen either. 
An extermination campaign is on. 

Crumbs from midnight snacks which 
the President hugely enjoys are believed 
to have attracted the little varmints up- 
stairs from the supposedly mouse-proof 
kitchen. Action was taken when a mem- 
ber of the White House staff saw two mice 
frolicking outside Mrs. Roosevelt’s bed- 
room, 
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“pry setting all the fun there is in smoking” 


... AND FARMER ARTHUR L. PURDY FINDS CAMEL A SMOOTH, MELLOW CIGARETTE, 
“IN FACT,” HE SAYS, “CAMELS GIVE ME SMOKING PLEASURE AT ITS BEST.” 


Ie. a well-known fact in the to- 
bacco trade—including farmers who 
1cco—that Camel pays more to 
get the finer grades of cigarette to- 
baccos. And Camel smokers detect that 
fact too. The first time you light up a 
Camel you sense the difference these 
costlier tobaccos make . . . in mildness 
and ripe, rich flavor. And from pack to 
pack you'll learn that Camels never vary 
from their matchless blend of finer, more 
CXPCNSIVvéE tobaccos — Turkish and Do- 
mestic. Each Camel is rigidly inspected 
to make sure it is round, firm, and full 
weight. Camels are always mild and 
tasty, with a delicate tobacco flavor that 
never tires the taste. For smoking plea- 
sure at its best, let up—light up a Camel 


the cigarette of costlier tobaccos. 








Copyright, 1939, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
ARTHUR L. PURDY (above) runs a big 
farm. As a steady smoker, he has this to 
say about cigarettes: “You know, some 





CALVIN WIGGINS, well-known tobacco grower, 
iys: “From my own experience and from what I 
see, Camel buys the choice lots, the nicest smok- 
leaves. Camel bought the best grades of my 

Like most growers, Ismoke Camels 


people are always getting tired of smoking. 
I’ve enjoyed a lot of Camels and I never get 
tired of that smooth, mellow Camel taste. 
They’re so mild, they never bother my 
throat. Since I started smoking Camels, I’ve 
been getting all the fun there is in smoking.” 


Camel buys costlier tobaccos.” 


FOR SMOKING PLEASURE 
AT ITS BEST— 


CAMEL the cigarette of Costlier Tobaccos 








IGGEST single source of 
farm income is the 
close to two billion dol- 

lars that comes to farmers each 
year in milk and cream checks. 

All is not well, however, in 
the dairy industry. If the 
makers of crossword puzzles 
are looking for a new four- 
letter word meaning confusion 
they can find it in the dairy 
industry. The 
M-I-L-K. 

Said A. H. Lauterbach, gen- 
eral manager of Chicago's 
Pure Milk Association, at the 
fourteenth annual meeting in 
March: 

“Unless producers, labor 
and distributors can find a way 
to bring about more stability 
in the milk business, there is 
great possibility it will be 
driven into regulation as a pub- 
lic utility.” 


A Way Out 

WHILE the way out of the 
confusion is not a path with 
every turn clearly marked, the 
direction is plain. It is in- 
dicated in the following pro- 
gram, which requires some- 
thing from producers, dis- 
tributors and lawmakers. 

What can. producers do 
toward stabilizing the indus- 
try? 

1. Use more 
cream, butter. 

2. Test their herds and get 
rid of the cows that do not 
have the ability to use feed at 
a profit. 

3. Milk fewer but better cows. 

1. Follow a farming plan that aims to 
produce as much hay, silage and grain 
as are needed. 

5. Organize for greater strength in bar- 
gaining with distributors and with organ- 
ized labor. 


word is: 


fresh milk, 


The Distributors 
WHAT can distributors do to 
stabilize the milk industry? 

1. Pool their distribution facilities. so 
as to do away with duplication of de- 
livery routes. 

2. Lower costs, increase efficiency. 

3. Distribute more fresh milk through 
stores. 

4. Share losses, instead of asking the 
producer to shoulder them when milk 
goes down, or the consumer when the 
price goes up. 

What can 
stabilize the milk industry? 
would help: 


help 


legislation do to help 
Five things 


1. Protect the industry from labor 
racketeering. 
2. Protect the market from foreign 
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A Program for 





MILK 


By 
M. Glen Kirkpatrick 


milk and dairy products. 

3. Encourage the organization of pro- 
ducer groups for increased bargaining 
power. 

1, Require milk companies to make 
public the figures showing disposition of 
milk paid for in each price classification. 

5. Definitely forget price-fixing schemes 

they make more trouble than they cure. 

Not many farmers who milk cows for 
a living will ask why such a program is 
needed. They can see the need in their 
milk checks and in their unpainted homes 


and dairy barns. In the Chicago area 


last year, the total volume of milk sup- 
plied by farmer members of the Pure 
Milk Association was 25.000.000 pounds 
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above the 1937 figure, but it 
brought the producers $4,000,- 
000 less. 

In all the leading dairy 
states the industry has state 
regulation — regulation rang- 
ing all the way from licensing 
of milk dealers to the fixing 
of farm and retail prices of 
milk. 

In more than a score of cities 
the federal government has 
taken a hand in marketing—a 
license, or an order, or an 
agreement between dealers 
and farmers, with a fixed farm 
price and a federal adminis- 
trator watching to see that the 
agreement is carried out. 

There is confusion now over 
the status of these agreements. 
because U. S. district court 
judges have disagreed on their 
constitutionality, and the U. S. 
Supreme Court will shortly re- 
view them. 


Organized Labor 
ORGANIZED labor has caused 
no end of confusion in the 
dairy industry in the past few 
years. Farm JOURNAL readers 
are already familiar with the 
activities of the Pacific Coast 
teamsters’ union, which has 
added to its “hot cargo” list 
the milk from dairy farms and 
milk plants that are not 
unionized. Labor, which has 
nothing invested but time, gets 
more out of the price of a 
quart of milk than does the 
farmer. 

Another source of confusion 
is the dairy cow herself, who gives milk 
too abundantly but not too efficiently. 
Total milk production for March, 1939, 
set a new high for that date. 

Of the 25,000.000 milk cows respon- 
sible for this record milk flow, only one 
cow in 40 can tell truthfully what sort 
of a day’s work she is doing. In other 
words, only 214% of all cows are being 
tested. 

The figures on consumption of milk 
and dairy products show at a glance that 
Bossy is overshooting the mark. There 
is underconsumption of all dairy prod- 
ucts. The per-person use of fresh milk 
the country over is 153 quarts a year. 
Much less, that is, than the quart a day 
so often urged by food specialists who 
know the value of milk in the diet. 

There is underconsumption of milk out 
on the farms, too. Take the northeastern 
dairy states, where dairying is the most 
important source of farm income. There 
the percentage of milk used on farms is 
only a little over half as high as on farms 
in the rest of the United States. 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Great News for Tire Buyers -FAMOUS'G* 


NOW DELIVERS MORE MILES 


at St lywer cost per nile! 




























T’S an old American axiom that the surest 
I way to win customers is to offer a better 
product at less cost. 

That’s just what we’re doing in this handsome 
new 1939 edition of the Goodyear ““G-3” 
All-Weather* — for years the world’s largest- 
selling tire. 

We've improved it from bead to tread— 
strengthened it with a new sturdier low stretch 
Supertwist* cord in every ply for greater pro- 
tection against bruising and blowouts. 


We’re using more of these durable cords to 
the inch to make a firmer, more compact tire 
with more resistance to cutting and road-wear. 


By actual test it delivers more miles than last 
year’s great “G-3”—but you pay less for it! 
Surely, this is what you’re looking for—the 


world’s favorite tire at a new low price. All 
Goodyear dealers have it. 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


THE GREATEST NAME 





Centennial products 
of The Greatest 
Name in Rubber 






*Trade- marks of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


TOSUER GOOD SYEAR S/77257A47 TRUCK AIRWHEEL 


M L E A G E The sturdiest, longest-wearing tire ever built age — up to double in many cases! Your best 
W 0 N D EF R for light trucks. 30% deeper non-skid. Super- buy for lowest cost service. Remember, 
thick tread. Extra-heavy shoulders. New low there's a Goodyeor truck tire for every — 
stretch Supertwist cord in every ply. On all purse and purpose. See your Goodyear 





for 4% and *% 
ton trucks normal speed work it's giving fargreatermile- dealer for ATTRACTIVE LOW PRICES. 
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Now 15 SHOTS 


as fast as you can 
pull the trigger! 


More sport . . better shooting 
. . than you’ve ever had with a 
.22 cal. rifle! Fire shot after 
shot so fast that you can hit 
rabbits on therun .. get wood- 
chucks, skunks, and other ver- 
min before they’re out of sight! 


Savage 


AUTOMATIC 


Rifles—Cal. .22 Long Rifle 

3 rifles in one! As automatic, 
shoots only .22 Long Rifle Car- 
tridges (lubricated bullets). 
As hand-operated repeater or 
single shot, takes .22 Long 
Rifle or .22 Long or .22 Short 
Cartridges. Handsome, man's- 
size walnut stock. 

Model 6 Automatic—Tubular Mag- 


ER Carnidees. =: $16.25 
$14.25 


Model 7 Automatic—5- 
shot clip magazine. 


SAVAGE 
Bolt Action .22 Cal. Rifles 


Famous for extreme accuracy. They 
Abit where you aim! Get the genuine. 


Model 3—Single Shor. $4.95 


Model 4—Clip Magazine $9.45 


Repeater. 


Model 5—Tubular Mag- $13.35 


azine Repeater. 


Send for FREE Catalog 


Model 6 
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' Savage Arms Corporation 
Dept.K-17,Utica, N.Y. 


P Send me, free, your 1939 catalog. 








Make Money—Start a wood 
sawing business —turn_epare 
cash. Prices— 
‘erme - 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1625 Oakland Ave. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















Powerfu1lGas Tractors forSmall Farms, 
Gardeners, Florists, N urseries, 
Fruit Growers , Poultrymen. 4 
1 & 2 Cylinders 

igh Wheels. Mt 

Steel Tires. Walk or Ride. ty, ; 
Do Belt Work—Free Catalog g “hy ; 
STANDARD ENGINE CO. < 
Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. New York, N.Y. 
3230 Como Ave. 2412 Market St. 140 Cedar St. 
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A PROGRAM FOR MILK — 


(Continued from 


22) 


page 





The picture is none too pleasant when 
you look into the matter of distribution. 
You don’t have to nudge a dairy farmer 
or even an economist to get him to say 
that there is too big a spread between 
what the farmer gets for milk and what 
the consumer pays. 

Five years ago a study of the costs 
of delivering milk in New York City 
showed that the total cost of selling, on 
1,000 routes, was 4.87 cents for 
Drivers’ wages and com- 


close to 
each quart sold. 
missions were the major items of cost on 
these routes which averaged 329 quarts 
per route daily. 

For January milk, farmers in the New 
York milkshed $1.88 a hundred 
pounds, Divide that figure by 47 (the 
number of quarts in 100 pounds of milk) 
and you see that the average farm price 
was four cents a quart. The retail price 
of the milk was 14 cents (Grade B), and 
16°4 cents (Grade A). 

That matter of spread the 
farm price and the retail price is not 
the only dark spot in distribution of milk. 
There is also the problem of surplus milk 

that is, all milk available for sale in 
the market over and above the quantity 
required for use as fluid milk. This sur- 
plus has to be diverted to uses (such as 
butter, cheese, etc.) that yield compara- 
tively low returns. 

In June, the month of heaviest milk 
flow, as little as 60% of the total farm 
milk supply in the northeastern dairy 
states is sold as fresh milk. In November, 
the month of lowest milk flow, only 70% 
of all milk is sold fresh. 

This situation is responsible for the 
classified price plan so widely used. 
Under this plan, the farmer is paid one 
price for that portion of his milk sold 
as fluid milk, and lower prices for that 
which goes into cream, cheese, butter 
or other dairy uses. Thus, with a farm 
price of $2.45 a hundred pounds, as set 
up under the now inactive federal agree- 
the New York milkshed, the 
farmer had only $1.88 a hundred pounds 
when he cashed his milk check. 


got 


between 


Hiding Behind Surplus 


| IT DOESN’T take a very smart boy to 


figure out some puzzling questions about 
surplus milk. For example: “What is 
there to keep a dealer in one milkshed 
from shipping some of his so-called sur- 


| plus to a dealer in another milkshed who 


| is in position to use it for fluid milk pur- 


poses? And couldn’t some of the dealers 
hiding behind ‘surplus’ pay farmers a 
lower price for milk which was really sold 
as fluid milk?” 

When the Federal Trade Commission 
surveyed the milk industry several years 
ago, it uncovered just such things. With- 
in a year, three big distributors in the 


| St. Louis area paid Class 3 prices for 


2.241.093 quarts of milk which was really 


sold as bulk fluid milk. Thus, the returns 
to farmers were depressed over $45.000 
(two cents a quart on the milk involved). 

The commission report also tells of 
two large Boston distributors who added 
cream to milk to raise the butterfat con- 
tent. In determining the quantity of 
milk to be paid for at Class 1 (fluid milk ) 
prices, the distributors deducted the num- 
ber of quarts of added cream from total 
Class 1 sales. This practice resulted in 
315,981 quarts of producers’ milk being 
paid for at Class 2 prices instead of 
Class 1 during a period of nine months. 
The returns to producers were depressed 
$13,184, which was equivalent to a little 
over four cents a quart on this milk. 

Hardest hit by all this confusion is the 
man who milks the cows. Late in March 
dairy farmer after dairy farmer in the 
heart of the Empire State told me (and it 
is like stories I have heard elsewhere) 
that their milk checks were too small to 
pay back their actual outlays of cash. 
to say nothing of wages, replacement of 
animals, interest on investment, etc. That 
was before the 214 cent cut in retail milk 
prices had shown itself in their checks. 

They asked me: “If the farm price of 
milk goes down to $1.00 a hundred or to 
75 cents, as is freely predicted, what are 
we going to do? Feed costs us $1.30 per 
hundred pounds of milk.” 

There is no ready answer. Some of 
them are going to switch, at least part 
way, from dairy to poultry. Others are 
going to grow potatoes to add to their 
cash income and also, incidentally, to the 
consternation of potato growers. 


Lower Production Costs 

OTHERS will try to cut their costs—-and 
their aim is worthy. By and large, dairy 
farmers have not lowered their produc- 
tion costs much in the past few years: 
certainly not enough to offset increased 
taxes and labor costs. Still others, un- 
able to make better adjustments, will 
pass their troubles on to their land, their 
herds, buildings and equipment. 

Science and industry can help the dairy 
industry by developing new uses for milk. 
Milk is already a raw material for bud- 
ding industries. Buttons of casein are 
already here. Low-cost suits of milk 
wool, made of casein fiber, are not far 
away. Casein glue is a present wonder. 
Casein helps to coat the paper for the 
cover of this magazine. Casein can pass 
itself off for ivory in telephone sets or 
pipestems. 

Is it too much to predict that milk may 
become the raw material for rich indus- 
tries, thus following the path of coal tar. 
once a waste product dumped into rivers? 

Go back now and read that three-party 
program again. Do you think it is good 
enough to present at your next dairy 
meeting? If not, how would you improve 
it? Let’s have your ideas. 
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CHEVROLET 


Let your own tests convince you 


lt’s The Only Low-Priced Car Combining 
That’s Best At Lowest Cost! 


No othe _—— 


famous ti, = all 


it has the quality, the features, the perform- EXCLUSive VAcuum 


ance of much higher-priced cars—and it costs Bopies s 


much less to buy, operate and maintain! 


VcHEVROLET | You get a lot more for your 
money—you get “all that’s best 
at lowest cost’”—when you buy a Chevrolet. 


The best in modern Fisher beauty! The best 


in modern Valve-in-Head performance! The 
best in modern comfort features! The best in 
modern safety features! All this at much 
lower prices, and with lower operating and 
upkeep costs, than in any other motor car you 
can name! In fact, Chevrolet is the only low- 
priced car combining all these advantages— 


the only low-priced car combining “all that’s 


NEW a GEARS 
O-STREam svi) IFT 
NEW Y FISHER NG, NEW 
LONG RIDING.Bass 


best at lowest cost!” See it, drive it, today, 
and you'll know why Chevrolet has been the 
national sales leader during seven out of the 
last eight years, and why people are saying, 
*Chevrolet’s the Choice” again for 1939! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


General Motors Instalment Plan — convenient, economical monthly payments. A General Motors Value. 


Den’t be satisfied with anything but the best—BUY A CHEVROLET! 
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The Story So Far: As the summer 
grazing season opens, trouble is brewing 
in the valleys of the Bearpaw National 
Forest. Defying new Government grazing 
rules and young Clint Burnet, district 
Forest ranger, John Lane and his daugh- 
ter Caroline of the JL Ranch are ready 
to resist the entrance of sheep herders 
into the upper grazing levels. The trou- 
ble has already begun with the killing of 
a few of Pete Lebec’s sheep, guarded 
only by Pete’s daughter Mary, as Clint 
arrives to take up his duties. He explains 
to Mary that she has brought the herd 
too far down, then rides to the JL Ranch 
to talk to John Lane. “No- 
body in the valley signed 
the new agreement, and by 
next year we'll have the 
rules changed,” says Lane. 
“The law is made, and it'll 
stick,” replies Clint Burnet. 
“Then, by Judas, we'll go 
right back to the first law 
that ever ruled this range!” 
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“No Manes Lann” 


By Harold Channing Wire 


Illustrator Wilmer Richter 
PART THREE 


LINT nodded. “You've already start- 
ed that.” He paused, and said gravely, 
“John, the sheepmen aren't bringing in 
Mexican herders this summer. You can’t 
scare them off. They've got white men 
with the flocks, plenty of them, and 
they're all wearing guns. You start that 
kind of war here and it'll be bad business. 
And mind you, nobody’s going to win.” 
He stood up. The swift velvet twilight 
had flooded across South Park basin. 
Only the high rim of mountain peaks 
caught the last sunlight, golden now 
against a steely sky. It was an hour that 
always stirred him strangely. a hushed 
and lonely time, with all of life seeming 
poised on the brink of the night’s dark- 
ness. 

John Lane. too, had risen. Heavily, he 
said, “There’s no other way. But you’re 
the one man who can stop it. If you 
don’'t—” He looked at his girl and 
brought his eyes back again. “I’m bound 
to say this. If you carry this thing out, 
that badge you wear marks you as a 
sheepman. You know what that means on 
the JL ranch.” 

He did. A friendly place at John Lane’s 
table would no longer be his. When he 

rode from this yard he was not to 





come back, except as some duty might 
force him. And Caroline—in the dim light 
he saw her head move, and knew she was 
staring at him, and then she turned down 
the gallery step and walked quickly 
toward the corrals. 

He said, “All right. John, that’s the 
way it is,” and had started on to the 
hitch rack, when a red pinpoint of light 
bloomed suddenly far south along the 
edge of the basin. It died and bloomed 
again and went out. Swinging back, he 
saw John Lane standing with fixed atten- 
tion. Down at the corrals a gate creaked, 
and after that there came the tattoo of a 
horse running off into the night. 

His first urge was to follow that rider, 
but then, in his saddle, he held back. It 
would be too aimless now. Driving the 
pack mule, he crossed the open yard, 
heading for his station trail on to the 
north, and had passed the high corral 
when Caroline moved suddenly from be- 
hind it on her own dark chestnut horse. 

He started to draw in. Her voice 
reached him, quick and urgent. “No, 
Clint! Don’t stop!” 


SHE RODE up to his 
side, and they entered a dark lane of 
pines. She was 
not looking at 
him. And al- 
though they were 
close. he could 
read nothing in 
the shadowed 
profile of her 
face. Then the 
lane opened into 
a grassy glade, 
and in the flood 
of starlight he 
could see the des- 
perate set of her 
cheeks and_ the 
deep _ unhappi- 
ness of her eyes. 

It moved and 
softened him, and 
he said gently, 
“Caroline, what 
is it?” 

She pulled her 
chestnut pony to 
a stop then, and 

* 
“I’m Lebec,” he 
said bluntly, 
“‘and before you 
start laying down 
the law, ranger, 
rll tell you 


you’re out of 
bounds.” 
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turned in her saddle to face him squarely. 
She was not wearing a hat now, and with- 
out it she was no longer like a boy, but 
the brown-haired girl he had dreamed of 
all these months. 

“Clint,” she said, “there’s something I 
want to explain, first of all. Do you think I 
rode this afternoon when those sheep were 
killed? Would you believe me if I said I 
had ridden somewhere else, and then only 
happened to change horses on the trail 
because mine had gone far enough?” 

He could believe that. and yet in all 
honesty he said, “It's hard to know what 
to believe, Caroline. I found you there 
at the sheep wagon. Bill Wheeler was go- 
ing to burn it.” He paused, watching her 
as he finished, “And you would have let 
him. Wouldn’t you?” 

“Yes!” she said, and repeated strongly, 
“Yes, I would! It’s got no right on this 
range!” 

Ife stared at her a long moment before 
he asked, “See what this trouble is do- 
ing? Changing us. That talk isn’t like 
you, Caroline. It’s hard to understand.” 

Her voice quieted. “I don’t understand 
you, either, Clint. You were raised on a 
ranch. You know what it is for a man to 
put his whole life into building a herd of 
cattle. And yet you'll stand by and see my 
father ruined.” 

“No. No; if I thought your father 
would be ruined, I'd chuck this job of 
mine and fight for his side. But he won’t 


be. Other cattlemen have fought grazing | 


control, and found themselves better off 
after it was worked out.” 

Heatedly again, she said, “You're talk- 
ing from a book!” Then her eyes were 
pleading. “Clint, does this job mean 
more to you than anything else? When 
you first sent out these new rules three 
months ago, they seemed so unjust, and I 
was furious, and that’s why I didn’t 
write. But I thought after we saw each 
other and talked She shook her 


head, finishing quietly, “Don’t do it, Clint. | 


If it’s got to be done, let some other man | 


come in. But not you. It means too much 
to us.” 
He understood what she meant. He put 


his hand on her arm and drew her toward | 


him. “Caroline, listen. This can’t—” 
But she held herself away. “Yes. Yes, 
it can. Unless you promise me.” 


He LET his hand drop 
loosely at his side. She was asking him 
to quit this job, and he knew he never 
could. Because it was more than a job. 
Forest Service management was a thing 
he believed in, the only way in which 
John Lane and thousands like him could 
survive in their wide-spread use of pub- 
lic lands. If he quit, the work would go 
on without him, just the same. But he 
would have no part in it, and he would 
despise himself as long as he lived. 

But he could not put these things into 
words for her. She had accused him al- 
ready of talking from a book. This, too, 
would seem like that. 
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We, Champion Spark Plug dealers 
everywhere, extend to you this invi- 
tation to bring your car to one of us 
during National Spark Plug Change 
Week for a check-up of your spark 
plugs. We will test them, clean them, 
and show you how old, worn spark 
plugs waste gas and oil; why a new 
set of Champions will soon save their 
cost and insure quick starting, faster 
acceleration and all around better 
engine performance. 


Our new Sillment-sealed Champion 
Spark Plugs permanently eliminate 
troublesome leakage common to ordi- 
nary spark plugs. We strongly urge 
every motorist, not using these new 
and improved Champions, to install 
a set now—especially if your present 


Afour Champion Spark Plug Dealer 
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Champion Spark Plugs 


plugs have gone 10,000 miles or more 
— because even one “‘leaker’’ in a 
set Can cause rough, uneven and 
wasteful engine operation. 
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Inspect a UNION Farm Fork. Note the 
spring-temper of those tines, their longer 
taper, the 27% stronger ferrule, the ALL- 
WHITE, tough grained ash handle, the 
light weight, perfect balance, and resil- 
iency that mean easier pitching. More- 
over, in case of accident, a UNION Right 
Repair Handle guarantees, in your re- 
paired tool, the exact hang, balance, and 
feel of your original tool— insures 2 to 4 
times more service. If dealer can't sup- 
ply, send us his name. 

NATIONAL HARDWARE WEEK, May 6 

to 13— Check the Hardware Store for 

Values and Variety! 
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TO REPAIR CORRECTLY USE 


All Tools stamped like this. 
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All Repair Handles like this. 


[ THE UNION FORK & HOE COMPANY 
Makers of Quality Tools for Over 40 Years 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Make More Money 
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Universal 
° Tractor 


ractical machine and attachments you can 
do all field and belt work hours faster at 33¢ a day. 
Many units pay for themselves first season. Unusually 
easy to operate. Safe. Hundreds of users. Buy 
direct at low factory price. Two weeks’ trial—satis- 
faction guaranteed. Write for colorful, free catalog. 
PIONEER MFG. CO. Dept. M-59 West Allis, Wisconsin 


With this 





WORLDS FINEST 
LOW-COST 
ELECTRIC PLANT 









STURDY, powerful, eco- 
nomical; so compact, 
complete and depend- 
able you can set it up 
in small space and ‘‘for- 
get it.’’ Stops, starts, 
regulates itself; gen- 
erates standard electric 
current as needed (with- 
out fuel waste) — for 
lights, radio, pump, 
household appliances. 
Kohler quality at attrac- 
tive price! Other models 
up to 10,000 watts. A.C. 
or D.C. Send for details. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


[ Konter CO., Dept. FJ-P-5, Kohler, Wis. “| 


Fully automatic. 800 watts— 


Name 
_ Address 
—_—>— oer 


a a 


110-volt A.C. Only 25” high. | 
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He could only say, “You don’t know 
what you're asking me to promise. There’s 
more than one side, Caroline—” and that 
was the wrong thing to say. 

For her cool voice cut him off. “Yes, I 
imagined there was. There’s the sheep- 
girl’s side. too, isn’t there?” She smiled 
faintly. “I blind today. Mary 
Lebec is pretty, very pretty; | wouldn't 


wasnt 


| blame you at all!” She wheeled her horse 


suddenly from him. 

He moved his own, following. “Caro- 
line!” he began. But the chestnut lunged 
beneath her and she vanished down the 
glade without looking back. 

A moment's anger held him rigid, star- 
ing into the forest darkness where she 
had gone: anger with himself for his fail- 
ure to make her understand, and with her 
stubbornness that blocked all reason. 


Lone AFTER _ the 
sound of her running horse had died. he 
sat motionless, with that moment’s hot 
flare ebbing out of him and only an empti- 
ness left. 

When he 
curved presently into another coming up 
from the south along the chain of stringer 
meadows. He glanced in that direction. 
disturbed by the thought of Mary Lebec 
left alone. But she had seemed untroubled 
herself. and very certain about her fa- 
ther’s return. Then within another mile 
his station was ahead of him and he ap- 
proached it with the gratefulness of a 


started on again, his trail 


tired man home at last. 

It was a small log cabin, one-room, 
guarded by four tall pines. The forest 
slope rose steeply behind it; a fenced 
grass pasture made an oval shelf in front, 
the farther rim pitching away to the flat 
bottom of South Park basin. He, too, had 
an outlook far across the valley and 


| around the curved sweep of his range. 





Send free folder on “‘The New Kohler 800.” | | 


His first concern was to unload the 
heavy pack from his mule, and turn the 
animal loose in the pasture. He removed 
his horse’s bridle, but left the saddle on. 
He unlocked the cabin and carried his 
bed-roll and grub sack inside, lighted the 
oil lamp and built a fire in the stove, do- 
ing all these things hurriedly, when there 
was no cause to hurry now. In some way 
his grateful sense of homecoming had not 
lasted. There was this goading -restless- 
ness instead. 

Fire in the stove turned the room pres- 
ently warm and cheery. His coffee boiled 
in the pot, and he poured out a black cup- 
ful. That helped a little; brought his low 
feeling up to a better level. He spread his 
bedroll on the bunk in one corner of the 
room, turned back and suddenly went out- 
side. 

Standing in the dark beneath the high 
arch of stars, he faced the south. Noth- 
ing broke the night’s deep hush around 
him, and yet his uneasiness grew. Some- 
thing was wrong. 

His mind again pictured Mary Lebec 
alone; and the pinpoint of light that had 
signaled southward, John Lane watching 
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it with fixed attention, and the absence of 
JL men. It all added up to something. 
He realized he couldn't sleep. He might 
as well ride. 


Back IN THE saddle, 
he took the trail down the stringers, rid- 
ing as fast as he dared push the tired 
sorrel, feeling the strange way that a 
running horse could calm a man. The 
cold night wind on his face was good. 

It was Mary Lebec that pulled him, and 
he approached the wedge-shaped meadow 
with his eyes straining ahead. He heard 
the quavering bark of coyotes, and saw a 
pack fade off from where the sheep had 
been killed. Then he had reached the 
edge of forest, to swing his horse along 
the pines. The wagon was gone. 

One thing checked the sudden cold fear 
that started to rise in him. At least the 
outfit had not been burned. For he could 
see matted lines made by the steel tires 
through the grass. He followed that track 
down a narrow outlet from this meadow 
to the next. crossed its. short length with 
the wagon’s trail still plainly marked. 

Three links of the meadow chain were 
behind him when he came to a barbed-wire 
drift fence. the Bearpaw Forest boundary. 
A large basin lay beyond it, and against 
its dark grass were scattered the gray 
pools of thousands of bedded sheep. The 
herders. he knew, had come this far to 
wait for the season’s opening. 

Yet no firelight of their camps broke 
the darkness. The line of tire tracks 
veered off to the right side, close to the 
forest edge. He lost them in the trampled 
grass. 

Riding on, slowly, puzzled by the lack 
of men here. he would have missed the 
wagon entirely if it hadn't been for Mary 
Lebec’s dog. Its huge shape crept out 

* ahead of him, turned and raced back into 
the pines. 


He SAW the wagon 
then. At the same time the door opened, 
the girl’s vague figure darting away. 

He called, “Mary! Wait!” and his 
voice stopped her, turning her around. 

But she didn’t answer, and when he 
stepped down close she watched him with 
staring, frightened eyes. 

In a breath, she asked, “Why did you 
come back? What do you want?” 

















“That pair of tight shoes sure make me 
sore. Even after I take ’em off my toes 
hurt!” 


— ™-. 


ru 
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He had wanted, mostly, to know that 
she was all right. The relief he felt, see- 
ing her now, safe, was cut short by this 
strange fright that his presence seemed 
to give her. 

He bent his head to look at her. “Is 
your father here?” 

“No.” 

“Where is he? And where are your 
men?” 

She hesitated, her lips parting and clos- 
ing on some secret knowledge. 

“Listen.” He took her arm roughly. 
“I’ve got to know!” 

He felt her tighten beneath his hand, 
and then that resistance suddenly was 
gone. “I mustn’t tell you!” she begged 
“Please, for your own sake. You shouldn't 
have come here tonight!” 

The dark warmth was in her eyes, 
searching his face, and he said gently, 
“For one thing, I had to. I wanted to 
know you were safe. But now I’ve got to 
see what’s happening here. If your men 
are planning something tonight, theyought 
to know what they’re up against. I don’t 
think they do. Tell me. Where are they?” 

“You mean,” she asked, “you'll leave 
them alone?” 

“I didn’t come to make trouble,” he 
said. “No.” 

Her head moved. “Down there. Down 
where the canyon leads to South Park.” 
She paused, looking up at him, all of her 
small face softened and pleading. “Be 
careful!” 

His hand was still on her arm. He 
closed it tightly, felt her lean a little 
toward him and suddenly turn away. And 
afterwards, riding on, the quick warm 
stir of that instant remained in his blood. 
They had been close to something, too 
( lose. It would do no good. 


On DOWN the meadow’s 
edge he passed two more camp wagons, 
both dark and empty. When he ap- 
proached a pool of bedded sheep, two 
dogs rose and stood a silent, watchful 
guard until he veered off, riding around 
them. Heading on toward the outlet can- 
yon, he pictured the lay of this land. It 
was like a high green lake, with the one 
canyon opening downward to the sea of 
South Park basin. 

Guided by that image, he reached a 
point halfway along the meadow’s length, 
got down from his saddle and left the 
horse standing. The canyon opening was 
even closer than he had thought. A little 
stream began here, banked with a low 
growth of willow. The sharp odor of 
smoke was his first warning, and then he 
saw the firelight beyond the willow screen. 

There was no way to go in silently. He 
parted the first branches and heard the 
sharp exclamation of a man’s voice. 

“Hold it!” he called. “It’s the ranger 
here,” and pushed on in. 

Fifteen or twenty men had leaped into 
a half circle beyond their small fire. 
Saddled horses stood behind them. There 

(Continued on page 89) 





..give me VELVET 
every time 






Velvet packs easy in a pipe 
Rolls smooth in a cigarette 


Better tobacco O 


for both 


—the MILDNESS 
of fine old 
Kentucky Burley 
aged in wood 


—the FLAVOR 
of pure maple 
sugar for extra 
good taste 
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What Strange Power 
flas This New Kind 








Costs No More than Ordinary | 

Plugs but Makes Amazing | 

Difference in Efficiency and 
Operating Economy 





LOOK AT THE OLD CAR 
STEP ALONG NOW-THANKS 

7O THOSE AUTO-LITE 
SPARK PLUGS! 










OR years all spark plugs were as 
Fie as kernels on an ear of corn, 
Then Auto-Lite ignition engineers 
discovered a new principle of spark 
plug performance that adds notice- 
ably to spark plug efficiency, enables 
sluggish, ‘‘spark-weary” engines to 
develop more power and, at the 
same time, prevents gasoline waste. 

They found the answer in an amaz- 
ing kind of spark. A mysterious 
spark, increased in effectiveness by a 
new electrode alloy called ‘‘Konium”’ y= z=. 
and by a new principle of ‘“‘geomet- @ a : 
ric” gap design. 

And while engineers marvel, mo- 
torists exclaim about this new kind 
of spark plug that gives sure, quick 
starting — instant pickup — smooth, 
flexible engine performance at all 
speeds. 

See what a difference new Auto- 
Lite Spark Plugs will make in the 
performance of your tractor, truck, 
stationary engine or automobile. Get 
the benefit of their extra features at ONE IN EVERY 4 new cars is now 
no extra cost. Auto-Lite Spark Plugs er Sees Basa 8 cy ya 
will save you money every day. adopted as standard equipment , AUTO. 
THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE CO, 20!y, after tne most drassic teats / 
TOLEDO + Merchandising Division > OHIO 















































“My 1937 Sedan Runs Like a New Car’”’ 


“I RECENTLY INSTALLED 
a set of Auto-Lite spark 
plugs in my 1937 sedan. | 
had been having trouble 
with the motor stalling 
while idling in traffic and 
this trouble was entirely 
eliminated after installing 
Auto-Liteplugs.The motor 
has more pickup and power 
and runs smoother gener- 
ally.I’m a booster for Auto- 


Lite from now on.”"—Wm. IGNITION 





V. Gorman, 5326 Stratford ENGINEERED 
Road, Los Angeles, Calif. BY IGNITION 
ENGINEERS 
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REMARKS ON WPA 

SOME DAY the story of the establish- 
ment of the WPA will be read by people 
who did not live through these times, and 
it is likely that they will be amazed. 

Future students of this decade may not 
realize how upset the country was in the 
nineteen thirties, and how difficult it was 
for many of us to foresee how certain 
policies would work out. 

There will not be much criticism of the 
theory that in most cases it is better to 
use the work of the unemployed to pro- 
duce something of value, rather than 


| simply to pay out relief money for doing 


nothing. 

But the WPA legislation included two 
provisions, both of which were opposed at 
the time, and both of which were put 
over by strong political pressure. 

The first provision was that the distri- 
bution of WPA money should be made by 
the WPA itself, not by Congress. In 
other words, it became possible for poli- 
ticians to grant or withhold WPA money, 
and to use this power to reward or pun- 
ish Congressmen, Mayors of cities, Gov- 


| ernors, and everybody in public office 


in every state. 

It was freely predicted that this power 
would be used to build up political ma- 
chines and to carry elections. In the na- 
ture of American politics, it could hardly 
be otherwise. 

The second provision was even more 
surprising. 

In the early drafts of the WPA legis- 
lation it was provided that the WPA wage 
scales should be quite moderate, and in 
any case less than the worker could ob- 
tain in a private job, for the same kind of 
work. The worker has to have enough for 
subsistance, but not enough to make WPA 
work more attractive than private em- 
ployment when jobs could be found. 

There was an immediate roar of pro- 
test from labor leaders, who professed to 
believe that to pay less than the “prevail- 
ing wage”—that is, the local union wage 
scale—would have a damaging effect on 
all wages. 

Whether this would have been true is 
doubtful, but in any case it does not mat- 
ter. The Administration yielded with- 
out much of a struggle, and “prevailing 
wage” per hour is what the WPA work- 
ers receive. Of course, their weekly or 
monthly wage is supposed to be less than 
that of a privately employed workman, 
since hours are usually shorter. 

Thus we have a WPA machine which 
it is to the interest of all politicians to 
make permanent, while at the same time 
the natural desire of the WPA worker 
to get a real job on the farm or at his 
trade is greatly weakened. 

For those in need there must be ade- 
quate relief—but relief work ought not to 
be more attractive than regular jobs. 


fla 
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ee sloped Thad 
Stays yore fuind 


. IN 1899 
a picture taken, it was five years be- 
fore | met up with Union Leader. 
I reckon I was just about one of the 
very first to ever try it out and dis- 
cover just how mellow and friendly 





« « « “When we had this 











good pipe tobacco could be. Tobaccos 
and folks are pretty much alike to 
me. They come and they go, but 
Union Leader stays your friend.” 








TODAY ... “Looking back 
for forty years—I smoked a lot 
with my friends and even tried 
their brands, but I never found 
a blend as cool smoking and 
sweet to taste in a pipe or ciga- 
rette as Union Leader is.” 


James H. Talbott, Kahoka, Mo. 

















ALWAYS... Union Leader’s rich, 
flavorful, hill-grown Kentucky Burley 
has won many fast friends through its 
mellowness and mildness. Its mellowness 
comes by long-aging in oaken casks... 
its mildness results from a special “bite- 
removing” process. No wonder smokers 
say Union Leader is the blend that stays 
your friend! Try a tin today! It’s easy 
rolling for cigarettes. 


lO’ 


FOR PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE 


Copyright, 1939, by. P. Lorillard Co. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN SMOKE 





| value. By spreading the expansion over 4 


years, only $900,000,000 would be issued each 
year. 

Credit will not again be used for many 
years, to the extent that it was before the 
depression. Just a little hysteria, and credit 
is suddenly withdrawn, and financial struc- 
tures of many years’ building topple in ruin. 
From now on, for safety’s sake, credit will be 
kept down. More cash will thus be needed, 
at least $65.00 per capita. 

Riverside, Ill. J. W. Dodds 


The volume of currency in circulation 


| does not seem to bear much relation to 


the economic condition of the country. It 
was $4,746,296,000 in 1929, $5,695,171,- 
000 in 1932, $6,460,891,000 in 1938. Gold 
held by the Treasury is now about $15,- 
100,000,000.—Ed. 


Thanks! 

We are delighted to learn of the happy 
union of Farmer’s Wife and Farm Journal. 
Hundreds of thousands of satisfied subscrib- 
ers will be eagerly anticipating the first visit 
of the “Bride and Groom.” Heartiest con- 
gratulations. 
Allensville, Pa. Amos Zook 
Policies 

I and most of my neighbors thoroughly 
disapprove of your editorial policy, and shall 
continue to approve of Roosevelt’s New Deal 
policy. 

Glen Gardner, N. J. D. J. Leacock 


The vote in reader Leacock’s county 
(Hunterdon) was in 1936:—Roosevelt 
9527, Landon 8802; in 1938:—Ely (New 


| Deal) 5940; Barbour (Rep.) 8135.—Ed. 


Marquis Less Than 50 Cents 


I may be all wet, but I think this year Wal- 
lace has gypped us out here of at least 25 
cents a bushel on our wheat. We raise the 
finest kind of Marquis wheat, over 60 pounds 
to the bushel and up to 17% protein content. 
Market price of that grade of wheat less than 
fifty cents, and never a pound of that class 
of wheat exported. He set the price of wheat 
at 81 cents on the farm, at Minneapolis. The 


| farmer near Minnesota got a fair price. We 


pay 27 cents a bushel freight. The winter 
wheat man in the winter wheat belt had his 
all sold at a fair price before the price 
dropped and we who come along from 30 to 
60 days later get it in the neck. 

How much less do you pay for bread than 
you paid a year ago? How much less do you 
pay than in 1935 when wheat here sold for 
$1.65 a bushel? 
Collins, Mont. 


It Should 

I am renewing my subscription because 
you have stood by the Constitution, which 
should be the political platform of all good 
Americans. 


RFD, Farmer City, Ill. 


E. R. McLean 


P. R. Knight 


Crows 

Insects are our most dangerous pests. Gov- 
ernment entomologists say that the farmer 
annually spends hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars a year waging war on insects which cause 
damage of hundreds of millions of dollars a 
year. It is war, they say, for survival of the 
human race. 

And yet the States will appropriate hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to kill the crows, 
blackbirds and sparrows. They shoot them 
at night soon as they get to roost, and leave 
them there all night. They don’t kill near all 
outright, some with one eye shot out, some 
with both, or bill all splintered up, or one leg 
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off, or broken or shot off or wing broken or 
both, or part of side shot off, or crippled up 
some other way. Then next day they go around 
and give the boys or men shotgun shells to 
shoot them, teaching them to be hard-hearted, 
and the crows begging to be spared. I have 
never seen such a pitiful sight. 

I used to see 40 or 50 crows after a hawk, 
but never see it any more. Never knew them 
to rob a quail’s nest, for the quail always hide 
their nests under the grass. So now the hawks 
have free access to quail. As for their robbing 
birds’ nests, I never knew of any, for most 
every little bird whips them. 


Table Grove, Ill. Alonzo Wells 


Good Wishes From the Owners 
The Journal has been in the Keeper home 
so long I’m sure we own it. 
Best wishes for the future success of our 
Farm Journal. 


Lyle, Wash. Mrs. Fred Keeper 


Congratulations and a Squawk 

Allow me to congratulate you and your 
associates upon your fearless policy of letting 
your readers know the truth. Your graph of 
the national debt is a very effective way of 
presenting the sorry spectacle. 

Many farmers are taking what comes their 
way. knowing they will have to help pay for 
it all some day—whether they get any of it 
or not. 

One little squawk toward your cartoonist. 
He evidently never played our national game, 
for on page 72 of your April issue he shows 
the batters’ plate with the point toward the 
pitcher. The point of the picture is O. K., but 
he should turn the plate around. 
Maquoketa, lowa Glen F. Bailey 


An error for artist Gerard, and an as- 
sist and thanks to reader Bailey—Eb. 





TALKIES 





Dark Victory The month’s best because of 
a powerful acting job by 
Bette Davis. Her fine performance will make 
her a leading contender for the annual 
Academy award in Hollywood for the best 
acting of the year—an honor she has won 
before. But “if you have tears, prepare to 
shed them now,” for this is a film of much 
power but extreme gloom. Miss Davis plays 
a young woman due to die of an incurable 
malady in ten months. With her are actors 
George Brent, Humphrey Bogart in a brief 
part, and newcomer Geraldine Fitzgerald. 
Fine but tragic. Take two handkerchiefs. 





Bette is due to die in ten months, and 
George—well, see ““Dark Victory” 


Midnight Nearly or quite as good, but 

totally different, is this skillful 
comedy. Subtle rather than slapstick, and 
yet not so sophisticated that the laughs are 
lost, this is one for your money. May prove 
to be the box-office comedy success of the 
year. Claudette Colbert and John Barrymore 
have never been better, which is no faint 
praise. Claudette is on her uppers in Paris, 
but can walk into lavish living if she will 
entrap a guy who is trying to steal another 
guy’s wife. With Mary Astor, Don Ameche, 
Francis Lederer. Sophisticated but not too 
much, and very, very funny. 


Ice Follies There’s no doubt about it—no 
of 1939 picture featuring ice-skating 

has ever come within one, two, 
three of this one. The skating ballet at the 
end, in full color, is so magnificent that it 
probably never will be done better. The story 
is about the usual thing—very little. Cast fea- 
tures big names, including Joan Crawford, 
James Stewart, Lionel Stander, Lew Ayres, 
Bess Ehrhardt. A spectacle among spectacles. 


Sudden Money Here’s a gay little comedy 

with much human interest, 
built around Charles Ruggles and Marj--ie 
Rambeau. The family has just won a big 
sweepstakes prize. They all whack up, go 
in for satisfying those secret ambitions we 
all cherish. So they end up pretty quick 
busted. Wiser but not sadder, for it was 
fun while it lasted. Worth an evening, or 
nearly that. 


Danger Island A darned good one among 

the “Mr. Moto” who dunits. 
A tight detective tale featuring Peter Lorre, 
with laughable comedy by Warren Hymer as 
contrast. Mr. Moto’s job is to break up a 
diamond smuggling ring in Puerto Rico, and 
it’s a tough one, with the villain cleverly cov- 
ered up. Jean Hersholt, Amanda Duff, Doug- 
las Dumbrille are in it. O.K. for the fans. 


Never Say Die In this one Bob Hope and 

Martha Raye cavort in an 
opposite direction from the Bette Davis 
film, including title. The amusing Hope is an 
American millionaire with phony ills, at a 
German health resort very aptly named “Bad 
Gasswasser.” In fact. he’s so badly off he 
marries the loud-mouthed and rich climber 
from Texas, Martha Raye. Chock-full of non- 
sense and a burlesquing cast, this is Grade A 
in its class. 


Zenobia One interest of this film lies in the 
fact that it is the first of the re- 
cent teaming-up of Oliver Hardy and Harry 
Langdon. The Laurel-Hardy duet was fina!ly 
broken up by sour notes, not until after many 
hilarious pictures. Langdon, whose eclipse 
yours truly has mourned with salt tears, gets 
off to a new start we all hope will prosper. 
Comedy is rather gentle, all about an ele- 
phant who follows a doctor everywhere, caus- 
ing plenty trouble. Excellent cast includes 
Billie Burke, Alice Brady, June Lang and 
lots of others. Good family-type comedy. 


The Lady and A fast-stepping satire, in 
the Mob which law-and-order beats 

out the racket, just as in 
the films that show how law-and-order beats 
out the racket. On the whole, a very amusing 
flicker, with lots of action. Fay Bainter, Ida 
Lupino, Lee Bowman, Henry Armetta. Worth 
a light evening. 


Risky Business Can’t raise much enthusi- 

asm for this one. Just an- 
other gangster film woven around the char- 
acter of a Hollywood radio reporter. Idea is 
old, and they didn’t bother about any fresh- 
ening up. George Murphy and Dorothea Kent 
are in it. If I were you I'd wait. 


Charles F. Stevens 
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never thought 


of water in the ground 
... that way! 
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RAIN AND MELTING SNOW often saturate 
the earth with water — water against which the 
average casket is not supposed to protect. . . 
against which a grave vault of porous material 
cannot offer safe sanctuary. 





Pi. 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT... placed over 
the casket . . . is designed to give this much 
desired protection. Just as the air in an inverted 
tumbler prevents the water from rising inside 
the glass . . . the air in the inverted dome of 
the Clark Vault is used to prevent outside water 
from reaching the casket. 





e It makes it so much easier ... in an 
hour of bereavement . . . to know what 
is needed. To know it is a Clark Metal 
Grave Vault you want — scientifically 
designed to protect against water in the 
ground. To know only the Clark gal- 
vanized vault is coated, by Clark’s ex- 
clusive zinc-dipping process, with 25 to 
35 pounds of zinc, insuring longer-lasting 
protection than if made of ungalvanized 
iron or steel. We believe you will find 
added peace of mind in the many 
exclusive Clark features which your 
funeral director will show you. You will 
find, also, that Clark Vaults of distinc- 
tive beauty are easily within your means. 


FREE. Helpful 28-page booklet. Tells you exactly 
what to do when you are asked to “‘take charge’. 
Write for yours today. The Clark Grave Vault 
Co., Dept. F-59, Columbus, Ohio. 


Copr. 1939, The Clark Grave Vault Co. 
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Take WEATHER WORRY” 
ara out of HAVING! 


your hay into the 
barn or stack with a big saving in time, labor and 
space. Good weather or bad it turns any green 
hay crop into good silage. A trickle of molasses, 
automatically added, preserves the crop in the silo. 
The Papec, with its special hay feed- 
er, handles corn better than any stand- 
ard ensilage cutter. Also stores straw 
after combining and shreds fodder. 
Send for free booklet ‘‘More Profit 
Per Acre.” Gives reliable information 
on grass silage, chopped hay, trench 
silos and handling straw. 
No obligation. Papec Ma- 
chine Co., 145S. Main St., 
Shortsville, N. Y. 
























HaY CHOPPER-SILO FILLER 


The Chopper Most Farmers Use 





















5 Year Service Guarantee 

t B)| You'll appreciate the many exclusive 
ft | engineering advancements a Coburn 
Controller provides that lessen 
work—give you a safe, trouble-free 
Fencer that you can depend on for 
every fencing job on all stock. You 
[7 can manage better—get more from 
Wisconsin Industrial PAu fields and stock. Thousands 
c np in use by leading farmers. High 
ommission Ais battery, farm plant models. 

a for colorful free booklet. 


COBURN ONE-WIRE FENCE CO., 
2759 Main St., Whitewater, Wis. 
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SUITS AND HAT Sg 


SOLD BY ALL GOOD DEALERS 
WRITE FOR CATALOG A8 


A. J. TOWER CO., BOSTON, MASS. — 











METAL 


EDWARDS oor: 


Look better, last longer, 
costless. Protection from 
fire, lightning, wind and 
* weather. Send roof measure- 
ments today for money-saving 
price, freight paid. Ask for Catalog 94-F. 

THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
$01-551 BUTLER ST. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


a KING - TWIN 
den} Tractor 


SH.P. 

It m., —— Seeds, Cultivates, 

. Does Belt Work, Pulls Loads,etec. 

¢ ‘ A eae tm 3% M.P. Models 

9: @ te for cont te wea 
m ALLIED MOTORS CORP. 
aE is, Minn. New teen. N.Y. 
— sist. ens. Ave. 87-98 West Street 
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THE BUSINESS OF F. ARMING 








—finds its biggest help in science 
coupled with practice 


FERTILIZER 
JUST like 
buttered, 
farmers are buying fertilizer in southern 
New Jersey. A spread-on-the-land fer- 
tilizer service is now being offered by the 
Grange-League-Federation (co-op) at its 
Bridgeton mixing plant, to all farms 


buying your bread sliced and 


ready to eat—that’s the way 


within a radius of 20 miles or so. 
In trucks that have endgate fertilizer 
distributors, the plant food is hauled 





G-L-F panes at anos 


bulk from the mixing plant and spread on 
the field. 

Where as much as one ton to an acre 
is applied, the savings in bulk handling, 
and elimination of bags, pays for the 
service of spreading. That is, a farmer 
using as much as a ton to an acre can 
get it applied on the field for the same 
price as he would pay for bagged mate- 
rial delivered to the farm. If he uses 
only 1,000 pounds to an acre, he pays a 
dollar a ton for spreading. 

Tried out last season in a small way, 
the service worked so well it is being 
expanded. Several hundred tons have 
already been booked for spring delivery, 


BUILDINGS 

NEW in dairy barn construction and re- 
modeling is a specially treated cane fiber 
insulation board, impregnated with as- 
phalt, made for use as a stall floor on 


top of concrete. Tests with this board in 
actual use show that it will take all sorts 
of punishment and come up smiling, and 
that cows will not slip on it. 

One big talking point for the material 
is this: Cows are not so likely to contract 
udder inflammation as when lying on 
concrete, because the temperature of the 
board is nearly the same as the tempera- 
ture of the barn. The board is put down 
with a waterproof compound. Cost is $4 
a stall or less. 

Another suggestion in connection with 
spring dairy barn remodeling: Instead 
of making all stalls the same length, 
taper the stall platform. Make it four 
and one-half feet at one end, five feet 
at the other. This provides a string of 
stalls of different length so you can put 
the wee cow at the short-stall end; the 
great big cow at the long-stall end, and 
the middle-size cow somewhere in _ be- 


tween. 


@ Open-front farm implement sheds are 
passing out to make way for sheds with 
front entirely closed. It is not merely 
because open-front sheds let in sparrows 
and chickens, rain and snow. The sheds 
themselves go to pieces more rapidly be- 
cause of the wind that gets inside to exert 
strong pressure against both roof and 
sides. It is like the wind getting under 
your umbrella and blowing it inside out. 

Open-front sheds cost less in the begin- 
ning, but over a term of years the closed 
shed is most economical. 

“Completely satisfactory” are the 
words Herman Praeger uses to describe 
a circular-roof machine shed he uses on 
his Barton county farm (Kansas). Cost 
of materials was between $600 and $700. 
The shed is 36 x 60 feet, 18 feet high. 
Labor was supplied mostly by his four 
sons. 

This building is big enough to take in 
all equipment that needs housing, such 
as combines, tractors, drills, wagon 
trucks, buck rake, grain grader, ete. 
Doors are ample, so no machine need 
be dismantled to put it in the shed. 
Both ends have ample sliding doors that 
will admit any machine used on the farm. 





Herman Praeger’s steel-clad machine shed, Barton county, Kansas 


. 
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This building was covered with gal- 
vanized sheet metal (28 gauge), with 
two-ounce zinc coating. 


@ Make the door openings 2 x 6 feet in 
your granary, or between pens in your 
poultry house, and use a stock size ply- 
wood panel (any thickness you want) for 
door. This does away with the necessity 
of making doors, nailing on crosspieces 
and braces. Plane the edges off the panel 
so it will not bind when hinged—or else, 
make the door opening an eighth to a 
quarter of an inch oversize. 


CUSTOM RATES 


WHAT to charge for farm custom work? 
The experience of Elmer Swing, Pulaski 
county, Indiana, may help. Says he: 

“My charge for combining soybeans 
and other grain crops is a flat rate of 
$1 per acre covered, plus the current 
threshing price of the grain combined. 
Threshing prices here are eight cents a 
bushel for beans, two and one-half for 
oats, five for wheat, six for rye. That 
would make the rate $2 an acre for wheat 
yielding 20 bushels. 

“For custom corn shelling and delivery 
to market, our charge is one cent a bushel 








Elmer Swing combines soybeans 


for shelling and a progressive charge per 
mile for hauling, which averages about 
one cent a bushel. We own and operate 
a combine, three corn shellers and three 
trucks. In 1938 we combined about 600 
acres of grain and shelled and delivered 
about 550.000 bushels of corn.” 

Another Hoosier doing custom work 
for farmers is Peter Brautigam, Saint 
Joseph county. He picks about 400 acres 
of corn for which he charges at the rate 
of $1 an acre plus two cents a bushel. 
[If the corn makes 50 bushels an acre, 
the customer pays $2; if 80-bushel corn, 
he pays $2.60; if 30-bushel corn, $1.60; 


and so on. 


DAIRY 
THE first Ayrshire to produce 7,000 
pounds of butterfat in her lifetime is the 
bonny coo Macdonald Dorothy. To be 
exact, she has produced 165,633 pounds 
of milk, containing 7,003 pounds of fat, 
in less than ten lactations. 

This 15-year-old lassie still chews a 
cud with relish and continues to produce 
milk at a good clip in the Macdonald 


} 
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(ViPPEE! SEE HOW 
QUICK SHE STARTS, 
GRANDMAW, SINCE T 


BEST DURNED 
BATTERY I 
| EVER DID SEE? 
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For Safe Driving, 
Replace Your Old Battery with this 





NEW CiHI-#R) WILLARD 





@ Is yours a’35,’36,’37 or’38 car? 
Do you drive over 10,000 miles 
a year? If you do—you ought to 
know that modern cars and modern 
driving conditions put a terrific 
electrical load on storage batteries 
...a load that many ordinary bat- 
teries can’t stand. 


That’s why Willard designed this 
new “H-R”—a battery that’s built 
to meet the demands of today’s cars 
—a battery that will give you quick 
starts and yet supply all the current 
you need for lights, horn, radio, heat- 
er and other electrical accessories. 


And it’s built to last longer! 


Willard analyzed the life-histories 
of 78,000 batteries and then built 
the new Willard “H-R” to last 68% 
longer than the average of the 100 
other brands that were in the survey. 





BUILT TO LAST 687 L 





The WILLARD 


| HEAVY —— | i LITT TV 








Gis a 
POWER-HOUSE 
te you? carr! 


WILLARODS 


This long life is made possible by 
a new type of Willard Thread 
Rubber Insulation which prevents 
the internal “short circuits” that kill 
so many ordinary batteries. 


Despite its many advantages the 
“H-R” isn’t expensive! You'll be 
money ahead to install one of 
these truly dependable batteries 
BEFORE your present battery fails 
you. Play safe—stop in and see the 
new “H-R” today! 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Cleveland + Dallas + Los Angeles + Toronto 





Vow Ready! 


THE NEW WILLARD DRY BATTERIES 


For your flashlight—lantern—radio. 
Like all Willards they ore quality- 
built throughout. Every cell is test- 
ed and dated before it leaves the 
factory. Try them. 














cost 









Willard 
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What hes. she care 
about the Railroads? 





HIS little miss is one of the more 
than 1,300,000 children through- 
out America whose education is being 
paid for by the $101,000,000 of school 
taxes paid each year by the railroads. 


And school taxes are only part of the 
tremendous tax contribution which 
the railroads make to the activities 
and welfare of local communities— 
such things as police and fire protec- 
tion, public health service, good 
roads, and a long list of other aids to 
public safety, comfort and well-being. 


Because the railroads are tax-paying 
citizens of every community they 
serve, those communities have a 








SOCIATION OF 


mighty important reason for wanting 
railroads to earn a living under pri- 
vate Management. 


Can the railroads do that? Of course 
they can. 


What is needed for the railroads is 
such common-sense treatment as this: 
Treat the railroads as a business. Give 
them reasonable freedom to " price” 
their only product — transportation 
service. Give them greater freedom to 
adjust rates to meet competitive situa- 
tions; to adjust services tothe demands 
of traffic; and to adjust expenses to 
the conditions of their business. And 
give them equality of treatment and 
opportunity—equality with all 
other forms of transportation in 
matters of regulation, taxation, 


subsidy and the like. 
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| College herd (in Quebec), where she was 


bred and developed. 

«A calf orphanage, with 50 pens for 
calves, is the plan of Ben B. Barber, 
head of the Lakes Dairy Herd Improve- 
ment Association, on his farm near 
Brookston, Minnesota. 

Mr. Barber, who picks up cows for 
clients of the farm rehabilitation service, 
finds that many farmers feel they can not 
afford to feed calves, so destroy them. 
Others are seeking good week-old heifers. 

He will take feed 
them milk and calf meal, try to turn them 
at a profit. Records of each calf’s an- 
cestry will be tabulated, and Mr. Barber 
is confident this method may help to build 
up low-producing herds. 


SWINE 


\ RECORD that caused state college 


unwanted calves, 


swine experts to say, “I’ve never seen 
anything like it,” is the one made _ by 
Frank C. Edwards, Dubuque county, 


Iowa, in 1938. 

He started with 15 sows bred to farrow 
in February (two-year-olds carrying their 
second litter). 

Within four days (February 4 to 7) 





Roof doors let sunshine in 


the sows farrowed 134 pigs. On July 18, 
five and a half months later, Edwards 
marketed 126 of the original 134 at an 
average weight of 210 pounds. They 


‘topped the Dubuque market that week, 


bringing $9.80. 

Three sows were sold during the sum- 
mer, and the other 12 farrowed in August. 
On January 20, 1939, he marketed 98 
head on the Dubuque market that aver- 


_ aged 202 pounds, at one day under five 





months. They likewise topped the market 
at $7.50. Eleven of the original number 
of 109 were saved for breeding gilts. 

How does he do this? Well, Edwards 
is practical. His spring pigs are farrowed 
in a large central house not unlike the 
houses on many another Iowa farm. In- 
stead of windows in the roof, he uses 
boards on hinges. These can be opened 
to let the sunshine in on warm days. The 
roof is weatherproof when closed. 

For fall litters, sows are kept in indi- 
vidual houses, eight feet square, held 
together at the top by hooks and staples 


i- 
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to allow airing when weather permits. 
Walls are two feet high, roofs are made 
of sheets of plywood 4 x 7 feet. 

Because Edwards realizes the necessity 
of clean ground in raising swine, his 
houses are easily movable. Individual 
yards are provided for each litter of 
pigs. The pigs go in and out at will 
through a “creep hole” in the rear of 
the house. The use of individual lots 
prevents robbing and gives all the pigs 
an equal chance. 


@ Walk down the alley in August J. 
[ruebenbach’s hog house, Blue Earth 
county, Minnesota, and see a different 
way of opening doors from the pens into 
the lot. 

To each door is attached a rope which 
runs through pulleys up the side of the 
building to a small pulley, then along 
the rafters until over the center alley. 
There it goes through another pulley and 
down. In the end of the rope is a loop. 

When the doors are to be opened, Mr. 
Truebenbach pulls down on the rope and 
hooks the loop over a nail on a post. 
When the door is to be closed, he releases 
the rope and the doors close by gravity. 


@ Because it is more absorbent than 
straw, Merlyn Osborn, Otoe county, Ne- 
braska, uses shredded corn fodder for 


hog bedding. 


PASTURE 

ONE dairy cow can be maintained in 
good flesh and milk production on one 
acre of land for one year. That is what 
Hugh MacRae, exponent of year-round 
grazing, is trying to prove on his Pender 
county (N. C.) farm. 

The acre is divided four ways with 
electric fénce and each plot is planted 
to a succession of crops which the cow 
grazes as they are ready. Last May 1 
the cow started grazing oats and barley 
planted on March 1. She is still on the 
acre and doing well. Before the year 
is over, in addition to the two cereals, 
she will have grazed soybeans, Sudan 
grass, beggarweed, burr clover, crimson 
clover and vetch, planted singly or in 
combination. 

On large fields Mr. MacRae has dem- 
onstrated that it is possible to graze his 
herd of 105 cows throughout the whole 
year. In 1937, they grazed all but 14 





“Try twisting her tail again, Ed—the 
horn’s gone dead.” 
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‘GET A FISK 








IG YIELDS in bushels...or miles 
- «depend upon materials of cham- 
pionship quality, plus rigidly enforced 
standards of manufacture. 

FISK TIRES come from a line of cham- 
pions—running back 40 years. Fixed 
standards call for Fisk Anti-Friction cord 
in every ply ... to give you Plus-Protec- 
tion in the BLOW-OUT ZONE; a deep, 
sure traction-grip; greater ruggedness, 
combined with greater suppleness and 
flexibility. These factors have been care- 
fully built into every Fisk tire—all to 
make Fisk a better, safer, cooler running, 
easier riding tire. See these extra-value 
tires at your nearby Fisk Dealer. 

THE FISK TIRE CO., INC. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Copyright 1939 —The Fisk Tire Co., Inc. 
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Corn King of 
North America 
is the title won by 
William H. Curry 
of Tipton, Ind.,at 
the 1938 Interna- 
tional Grain and 
Hay Show. For 
three years Mr. 
Curry’s Improved 
Yellow Dent has 
won the National 
Grand Cham- 
pionship. 
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days, and then ate hay that had been 
harvested from the surplus grazing. 

Another pasture program that clicks is 
the one being followed by Fred Nevins, 
Jefferson county, Kansas. A year ago 
last August he made a good seedbed on 
old weedy pasture and put brome grass 
on it. He got 50% stand, in spite of bad 
weather. 

At the same time, he planted ten acres 
of wheat and 15 acres of winter barley, 
which made good temporary pasture the 
following winter and spring. 

In spring (1938) he sowed ten acres 
of oats for pasture. About May 1 he 
planted Sudan grass on a shallow-plowed 
field where winter barley had been. Now, 
his reseeded native pasture of brome 
grass is about ready to step in and carry 
the pasture load. 


GRINDING 

FARMERS flocked around a farm elec- 
tric exhibit at the Stoneboro fair (Penn- 
sylvania) last fall. What caught their 
eyes was an automatic shutoff for ham- 
mer-type feed grinder operated by a one 
horse-power electric motor. 

The automatic shutoff consisted of a 
mercury tube switch cut into the line 
supplying electric current. The tube was 
fastened to a scoop suspended over the 
mill and held in place by an axle mounted 
on upright posts. 

When the mill was running, the open 
end of the scoop rested in the cast iron 
chute of the mill and the tube was ad- 
justed so that the mercury covered both 
contact posts. As the grain bin became 
empty, the scoop was forced up by the 
counterweight on the back tilting the 
mercury tube, thus breaking contact and 
shutting off the motor. 

The power company’s man in charge 
told farmers the mill would produce 
ground feed for a power cost of 2 kilo- 
watt-hours and less per ton; that a rela- 
tively small mill, arranged with overhead 
grain bin and an automatic shutoff to stop 
the motor when the grain bin is empty, 
will grind requirements of the largest 
feeder with practically no labor cost; 
that very few feeders will require more 
ground feed per day than such a mill will 
furnish; that the arrangement could be 
assembled for $6 or $7; that the manu- 
facturer of the mill had developed an 
automatic device which gives satisfac- 
tory service. 


COMBINES 
TOO much rain all during July, 1938, 
made it necessary for John Kennel, Ches- 
ter county, Penna., to buy a combine to 
harvest 23 acres of wheat. Mr. Kennel 
tells how it was: 

“We had engaged a man 15 miles away 
to combine our crop, but he had promised 
other farmers, and our wheat, which was 
about ready to cut July 1, stood the entire 
month of July awaiting the combine. 
The dead-ripe grain began to lodge in 
spots. 

“Sweet clover was growing up through 
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the wheat in one field when, on August 1, 
we had a 40-inch combine delivered to 
our farm and started harvesting at the 
rate of an acre per hour. 

“The sweet clover and_ excessive 
amount of green stuff that had to be 
handled in order to get the wheat gave 
us a little trouble, but this was not seri- 
ous. We really wondered what one of 
our ordinary type portable threshers 
would do with grain under similar cir- 
cumstances, 

“Some of the wheat was. slightly 
sprouted on the stalk. All of it was dark. 
We sold most of it right from the field to 
a local warehouse at 45 cents per bushel, 
which was 15 cents less than the prevail- 
ing price for good wheat. 

“There was no grain left in the straw; 
we never had a cleaner job done. The 
straw was black and brittle. We in- 
tended to plow the wheat stubble and 
sweet clover down for potatoes, so we 
left the straw on the field and cut more 
corn than usual and shredded the corn 
fodder for bedding. 

“In September we bought a_ pick-up 
attachment for the combine and hulled 
some 80 bushels of clover seed (for 
neighbors) at $2.50 per bushel. We had 
a little trouble with stones getting into 
the cylinder when picking up the clover 


out of windrow.” 


FEEDING 
DRIED prunes and grain are the diet on 
which hogs have dined royally for the 
past several months on Oregon State Col- 
lege’s farm at Corvallis. This fruit was 
used at the request of the Oregon Prune 
Growers’ Association to test its value as 
a livestock feed. 

Fed alone, prunes tended to throw the 
hogs off their feed, but with grain the 





Creep-fed lambs, North Dakota 


prunes can be fed satisfactorily. Only 
$10 a ton could be paid for the prunes 
when the grain is one cent per pound. 
Tlis experiment was conducted to find 
out if culls and damaged prunes, ordi- 
narily thrown away by the canneries and 
packing houses, could be used success- 
fully by farmers as feed for their live- 
stock. 
@ Creep feeding is increasing in popu- 
larity on farms wherever lambs are fitted 
for early market. Creeps are built with 
(Continued on page 76) 
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You Want 
These Features 


Enclosed Drive Gears — Insure 
smoother, easier running, less 
repair expense and longer life 
for gears and ad joining bearings. 


Light Running — Eight sets of 
roller and ball bearings and self- 
aligning bearings on the Light- 
Running John Deere Binder 
and ten on the Tractor Binder, 
together with better lubrication 
and easy handling of grain re- 
duces draft. 


Durable Power Drive — The 
power drive on the John Deere 
Tractor Binder is carried on 
three anti-friction bearings and 
is fully shielded for protection 
of operator. 


Variable-Capacity Elevators— 
Handle grain in the easiest way 
without waste and without 
clogging. 


Improved Guard and Sickle — 
Knife operates in neck of guards 
and replaceable wearing plates 
like a mower knife. Cutter bar 


makes continuous guide 
for knife. 
Improved Reel — Lifts 


and shifts unusually easy. 
Reel pipe is gear-controlled 
at both ends—cannot sag 
or whip. 


Accurate Binding — The 
hardened knotter parts tie 
better and last longer. 
Good bundles are assured 
in all conditions. 


Easily Operated Bundle 
Carrier—A y can easily 
raise and lower it. Simple; 
great capacity; does not 
scatter bundles. 


All-Steel, Quick-Turn 
Tongue Truck on Horse 
Binder—Wheels hold to 
the ground and take side 
draft and neckweight from 
horses. Keeps binder run- 
ning straight. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
TODAY 
for 
FREE FOLDERS 
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JOHN DEERE BINDER 


HIS YEAR, at harvest time, be pre- 

pared to save more grain and make 
better bundles with a dependable, fast- 
working John Deere Enclosed-Gear 
Binder. 

From the ground up, John Deere 
Enclosed-Gear Binders are properly de- 
signed and ruggedly constructed to har- 
vest your crops faster, easier, with less 
waste, and at lower cost. Their good 
work in all field and crop conditions. . . 
their ability to stay on the job for a 
longer time at lower cost their 
smooth, easy running and their ease of 
adjustment and servicing—these are 
other money-saving advantages you get 
in owning a John Deere Tractor or 
Horse-Drawn Binder. 


See these better binders at your John Deere dealer's. 
Be sure to mail coupon below for free folder. 


JOHN DEERE 
Moline, Il. Dept. G-8 


Please send me Free Folder on 
binder I’ve checked below. 


[] Tractor Binder 
(] Horse Binder 
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—AND [7 SURE 
[S' GREAT NEWS, 








AND JANE, POST'S BRAN 
FLAKES NOT ONLY TASTE 





y LLL /f I'LL DO BETTER 
WELL, AS LONG Y, THAN THAT, JANE! f 
AS WE KNOW Y COME ON DOWN § 
THAT MIKE” ISN’T yj TO THE STUDIO 
CONNECTED — ¥ RESTAURANT AND 
HOW ABOUT I'LL SHOW YOU. 


TELLING ME THIS IT’S THE MOST 
Y DELICIOUS CEREAL 


YOU EVER TASTED. 
AND IT’S CALLED 


GOOD...THEY GIVE YOU TWO 
EXTRA BENEFITS BESIDES... 








Here’s what Polly meant by 
extra benefits: 

First, Post's Bran Flakes provide just 
enough bran, a natural regulator, that 
helps protect you against sluggishness. 
People whose systems are irregular, due 
to lack of bulk in the diet, find Post’s Bran 
Flakes, eaten daily, a wonderful help. 

Second, Post’s Bran Flakes are a good 
cereal source of phosphorus, iron, Vita- 
min B, to help maintain good appetite, 
and Vitamin G to help promote growth 
and vigor. 

All this in one grand-tasting cereal with 
a double purpose: to make breakfast a de- 
licious treat, and to help you keep fit. And 
today, Post’s Bran Flakes come to you at 
a NEW LOW PRICE! 











SIX MONTHS LATER: 
AREN’T THEY 


BREAKFAST IS ON \ | WONDERFUL, JANE? 
ME TODAY, POLLY! || 'T SEEMS ALMOST 
PVE BEEN EATING TOO GOOD To BE 
POST'S BRAN FLAKES|} TRUE THAT A 
EVERY MORNING |] DELICIOUS-TASTING 
SINCE YOU TOLD CEREAL CAN REALLY 
ME ABOUT THEM |\ GIVE SUCH GRAND 


AND I FEEL LIKE / \\17 ] EXTRA 
A MILLION ! “| BENEFITS! } 
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? M-MM! YOU'RE VY in BRAN MUFFINS, 
TOO! AND DON’T 
FORGET, JANE, POST’S 
BRAN FLAKES HELP 
THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE 
TO KEEP FEELING 
FIT! THEY'RE SELLING 

AT A NEW Low 


H ABOUT THEIR 
TASTE, POLLY! 
THIS NUT-LIKE 
H FLAVOR IS 
H SIMPLY GRAND! 
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> giFE IS SWELL 
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A Post cereal 
made by 
General 
Foods 





ee ey 
IMPORTANT: Post’s Bran Flakes, due to their Bran Flakes, eaten regularly—as a breakfast cereal 


bulk, are a regulative cereal. Constipation due to or in muffins. For cases not corrected in this simple 
insufficient bulk in the diet should yield to Post’s manner, a physician should be consulted. 
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| HIGH FARMING AT 
ELMWOOD 
| DEAR MR. EDITOR: 
The news from the Kansas branch of 
the Webb family is good and not so good. 
They brought my mother home from 
the hospital, somewhat improved, after 
giving her four blood transfusions. She 
is now at home at my sister’s, which she 
greatly prefers to the hospital. as I think 
most elderly They would 
really rather be less comfortable and less 
home than 





people do. 


safe in their own room at 
safer and more comfortable in a strange 





hospital bed. 
My mother being home is the good 


news, such as it is. But she is still in 


| a serious condition, and the chances of 


her ailments being cured are so slim that 
nobody in the family is counting on it. 
Thanks for sending the inquiry from 
the lady in Ohio. Older readers of your 
magazine may perhaps remember my 
parents, and the circumstances of their 
marriage, but probably nine out of ten 
do not go back that far, and a few may 
like to know about my mother. 
born Martha Walker, and 


She was 


| lived in the big city. My father met her 
| when she came to visit a girl friend in 





the neighborhood, and they were married 
in the summer of 1886. 

Jacob Biggle reported at the time that 
the neighbors were surprised that the 
solid Tim Webb had married “a boarding- 
school miss,” but that the miss was fortu- 
nate in having a sensible mother, so that 
while boarding school “put some polish 
on,” it had not spoiled her nor made 
her silly. 

It was lucky that my mother was a 
sensible type, not afraid of work, for the 
twins, Jacob and Harriet, came along a 
year later, and I followed a few years 
after that. 

Without looking it up, I think my 
parents left Elmwood about 1895, and 
went to a farm of their own. My father 
died a good many years ago, the twins 
both married and moved West (western 
Kansas, to be exact) and my mother has 
divided her time between the two Kansas 
children and me since that time. She has 
not been East for nearly two years. 

Thank you also, Mr. Editor, for the 
advance information on the consolidation 
of the Farmer’s Wife with the Farm 
Journal. We are almost as well ac- 
quainted with the Farmer’s Wife at Elm- 
wood as with the Farm Journal. Mrs. 
Priestman [Tim’s mother-in-law.—Ed. | 
has taken it for at least twenty years, and 
Gladys also subscribed for it shortly 
after we were married. 

Of course, we do not have the close 
ties with Farmer’s Wife that Elmwood 
has had so long with your magazine, but 
we like it very well. The combined maga- 
zine ought to be a good one, and I hope 
you have good fortune in making many 
new friends among subscribers and adver- 
tisers, and holding them afterwards. 

Tim Webb 
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LETTERS from Farm WOMEN 


Why Not Books? 
EAR Editor: I am probably only a 


silly woman who doesn’t understand 
politics. (Who does?) But when I see 
the government spending 
some absolutely worthless project, | won- 
der why something can't be done to 
make good books available to every farm 
home in the country. 

So many of us live miles 
nearest public library ... and 
often public libraries won't loan books 
to non-residents without red tape. We 
can’t buy many books, but must we starve 
our minds? 

County libraries . . . book trucks . . 
books to broaden lonely horizons, isn’t 
that a worthwhile vision?—Book Lover, 


New York 


millions on 


from the 
very 


“There'll Be Cherries” 
EAR Editor: “There'll be cherries 


after Jim is gone,” Grandma said, 
flying about her kitchen, popping fruit 
into baskets, pushing glass cans back on 
the stove, untying her apron, powdering 
her nose and scrambling a few sand- 
wiches together. Grandma had just ac- 
cepted a sudden invitation to go fishing 
with Grandpa who had come home unex- 
pectedly in the midst of cherry canning. 

“But Mary, how can you possibly go?” 
inquired a neighbor who had stopped for 
a moment’s chat at the kitchen door. 
I have never forgotten Grandma's airy 
reply, repeated for emphasis, “Oh, 
there'll always be cherries.” And so there 
have been: bushels and bushels of them, 
cans and cans of cherries! 

You may be sure Grandma has never 
regretted a single spoiled cherry, nor the 
comforting fact that Grandpa always 
played the lead in her life, and was never 
secondary to cherries or dishes or any- 
thing else.—First Things First, Kentucky 


Handling Men 


EAR Editor: Don’t let anyone tell 

you different! Food is important! 
Every day you send your husband out 
into hard, fast-moving competition, and 
he needs all your love and confidence and 
good meals to help him. 

This is strictly confidential, but men 
need a dickens of a lot of attention and 
care. You can tell children what to do 
and sometimes get by with it, but men 
should be handled with more finesse. A 
man needs vegetables and vitamins but 
he doesn’t want to hear a lot about it. 
Just give him the things that are good 
for him, fixed as he likes them, and have 
all the variety that you can. 

Three meals a day, Sundays and holi- 
days—it often seems like a burden, but 
it is a pleasure to see a tired man sit 





down to a nice meal and change to a 
jolly, appreciative dear! That’s our job 
—to give our families courage and good 


Builder, 





health. What a_ challenge! 


Maine 


Don’t Wait Too Long 
EAR Editor: When I was a child 


and had to do without many things 
I thought essential I decided that I would 
have no children to treat that way. So 
when I was married we planned to post- 
pone our family until resources permitted. 
Hence our first baby is now one-and-one- 
half years old and we have been married 
sixteen years! 

We are financially able to care for him 
as we should but now I am wondering if 
we haven't lost out on something all these 
years. I never realized that a little fellow 
could change your life so completely and 
make life have a different color. Nine 
years I taught children and thought I 
loved them but I never knew what love 
was until my own came along. 

We are not young any more and this 
baby has given us a new grip on life, but 
let me say I believe Nature is right in 
meaning for us to have our family while 
we are young.—Too0 Cautious, Nebraska 
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, WINNING LETTER > 
a The best letter from farm women vr 
sv each month is decided by vote of our vv 
sv readers, and the writer wins $10. For ve 
s all other letters published we pay $3 
sv each. Winner among the letters in the A, 
sy March issue was “Bright Windows”, by ée 
sy “Ruth, Ohio.” Please vote this month. we 
hea kd 
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We Aren't Hicks 

EAR Editor: We aren’t hicks. I 

wonder whether there aren’t many 
other farm people who resent as much as 
I do the manner in which they are played 
up as “dumb bells” on radio programs, 
newspapers and many magazines. The 
farmer and his wife are given such expres- 
sions as “hain’t, ain't, git, by cracky” and 
many similar ones whenever they are fea- 
tured. 

In the large farming community in 
which I live—and it is no different than 
most farming communities—more than 
two-thirds of the people are high-school 
graduates, and a large percentage of both 
men and women are college graduates. 
Many others who never graduated from 
anything are also well educated. They 
have modern homes, and culture is cer- 
tainly not lacking. 

Now, we know that there is much illit- 
eracy in small towns and cities, too, but 
we farm folk do not tar everyone there 
with the same brush. Yet that is evidently 
what is being done to farm people and we 
resent it—Not Such a Hick, Illinois 





The Overall Habit 


EAR Editor: Why will a man refuse 

to wear any other pants but bib 

overalls, and what can be done about it? 

My husband is that way, and I’ve heard 

numerous other wives make the same 
complaint. 

My husband has always had good 
clothes. He has a good looking new suit 
now, and he looks handsome in it, but 
he just won’t wear it except to funerals or 
weddings. He has other good ‘in between’ 
clothes too. But no! He insists on wear- 
ing overalls every place he goes—to the 
city, to the bank, to the doctor, visiting, 
anyplace. He wears new ones if he has 
them, but otherwise any old pair. 

I grant that overalls are comfortable, 
practical, and necessary most of the time, 
but I think they are the most ‘unbeautiful’ 
garments made ... and I have to put 
up with them the year round.—Qverall 
Jane, Nebraska 





It Saves Trouble 


EAR Editor: The letter “What... 

No Will?” in the January Farmer’s 
Wife should make many of us give 
thought. But not only should we make a 
will for our property; we might well do 
the same for our personal belongings— 
those things we cherish while living and 
want to fall into the hands of others who 
will care for them. 

Not long ago, a relative of mine died, 
and her clothing, dishes, pictures and 
other things that she had cared for so well 
were distributed among friends and rela- 

(Continued on page 75) 
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To old priends and new — 


With this issue Farmer’s Wife turns its pages to an exciting new 
chapter. As part of a far broader enterprise we will do many 
things which we could only dream of before. But in every under- 
taking our old friends will recognize the spirit and the purposes 
that have won for Farmer's Wife the affection of its readers. With 
its own name, its own editors, and its own cover, our FARM JOURNAL 
friends will find a whole new magazine within their old magazine. 

Each month we expect to bring to all of you not only practical 
homemaking ideas, entertaining and wholesome fiction, and down- 
to-earth discussions of workaday problems, but inspiration to 
quicken and help you onward with new courage and cheer. 

We believe, as we have always believed, that the farm home- 
maker has the biggest job on earth. She maintains a home that 
supports the finest family life in America. She rears future citizens 
(and most of the leaders) for rural America as well as for the 
cities. She is the inspiration of her husband and the backbone of 
most community institutions. In purpose, in content and in person- 
ality Farmer’s Wife will be built for such a woman. 

But we know, too, that farm life is the one true family partner- 
ship—and that a strictly woman's magazine lacks much of the 
news and information of the business of farming and the news of 
the world that affects farming and farm living. News Events of 
the Month, Goings-on in Washington, the North-East-West-South 
pages, the many current farm facts covered under the heading of 
“The Business of Farming,” special feature articles on important 
farm subjects, humor, pictures, movie reviews, and a host of other 
interesting subjects await the family that reads the complete 
FARM JOURNAL and Farmer’s Wife. 

Our hope, old friends and new, is that in this new magazine you 
will find YOUR MAGAZINE. Millions of women now belong to our 
family. They are united in one bond. As national spokesman for 
farm women, FARM JOURNAL and Farmer's Wife will become the 
most powerful force for good in America, for the real America— 
as always—stands rooted in the soil. 
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You never wanted to go to 

college Steven! Why, the 

morning you left you looked 

as if you were going to your 
own funeral. 


The Farmer Takes a Wife 


ETTA was in the kitchen, finishing 
quickly to go with Steven and 
David to the train. Her young 

weight made the cedar sleepers of the 
old room vibrate gently. Usually she sang 
or hummed as she did the dishes, but not 
this morning. Steven was packing in the 
room overhead. He had started out whis- 
tling but now he was quiet. David, the 
older brother, had been shouting at the 
mules in the lot, but he too was abruptly 
silent. The boys’ mother, not so well 
these autumn days, was on her testered 
bed in one of the low wide rooms, and she 
too made no sound. 

“Come down, son, and let me look at 
you,” Martha Crump called to the boy 
upstairs. 

“Okay, Maw, I’m coming.” 

Steven came down. slowly, his new 
leather heels clicking in the emptiness. 
His suit, shoes, shirt and hat were all 
brand-new, and they gave his usually 
supple tallness, his debonair ease, a stiff- 
ness. Betta watched him from the door. 
There was a sheen on his rich dark hair. 





By Harry Harrison Kroll 
Illustrated by Frank Vaughn 
* 


But his face was tight with gravity. She 
could see Martha Crump’s square gray 
face, all aglow with pride. 

“Come close, son, and let me put my 
hand on you. 

“So my baby boy is going away to col- 
lege!” There was a catch of joy and grief 
and fulfilled hope in her strong voice. 
“Well, well!” She seemed to contemplate 
the realization with motherly awe. “Well, 
well! It’s my lifetime dream come true!” 
Her voice sank away into a muse. “I'd 
always wanted one son to be a farmer- 
man. I have always loved the home place 
and the home land. So I somehow, from 
the very beginning, had it that David 
would live on here after me. 

“But,” she added slowly, “I also had 
it made up in my mind that one of my 
boys should become a highly educated 
man, should go far away to college, study 
in his big black books, and come back to 


me talking in all kinds of outlandish big 
words!” She broke into laughter at the 
conceit. 

Steven drew away, but stood there 
looking down at her. 

Martha Crump called, “Betta, come 
and take a last look at him.” When Betta 
entered, Steven turned and smiled wanly. 
“Isn't he grand-looking? I knew he would 
grow up like a scholar. And you're going 
to learn a lot and make a name for your- 
self, aren’t you, son?” 

“I’m going to try mighty hard, Mother,” 
Steven said. 

David came tramping in heavily from 
the kitchen door. He was a large young 
man, four years Steven’s senior; and 
though they favored, they were very un- 
like. The depth of David's chest, the 
width of his powerful shoulders, the wind- 
and-storm red of his placid face, all in- 
sisted that he was a farmer man. He gave 
Betta a brief glance, then one at his 
mother, and his dark eyes rested upon 
his brother. He grinned—a ghost of curi- 
ous merriment. Everything about him 
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showed his affectionate pride in them. 

“Well, it’s not so long till train time, 
son. I guess we'd better be riding.” 

David brought Steven’s grips, took 
them to the old family car, and Steven 
bent and kissed his mother, and in the 
hall as he and Betta went out the boy 
and girl clasped hands. But the clasp 
broke when they came into David’s view 
where he sat in the car. They got in and 
drove away toward the hidden village. 
The bright autumn day glowed amongst 
the hills. The smell of corn blades and 
dead crop-grass came to them with the 
fresh smell of gravel dust. So they 
reached the railroad station, and stood 
about just looking at each other and 
smiling faintly till the whistle of the train 
echoed beyond the browning’ knobs. 
When Steven got aboard and the train 
pulled out, leaving Betta a last blurred 
look of his sad face, she had to hide her 
tears. 

“Let’s be riding,” David said briefly. 
They got back into the car and drove 
slowly back. David’s strong, rugged face 
was barren. But at last he spoke what he 
was thinking. “I’m the farmer-man. That 
seems to be settled. And you know pretty 
well what that means for us, Betta.” 

“Yes, I know.” Her voice was low and 
calm. She did not look at David. 

“Somehow Mother had it worked out 
from the time you came to live with us 
and she grew to love you as a daughter.” 

“T know,” Betta nodded. 

“Well, I do love you, Betta. 
I do. I can’t think of a girl any- 
where, of any girl I’ve ever 
seen in all my life, that I would 
trade for you.” 

“Thank you, David,” she mur- 
mured. 

“So, of course, we will marry.” 

“Yes, if you wish it.” 


He TURNED 
in at the big gate at the foot of 
the hill, stopped the car, and 
took her into his arms and 
kissed her. Betta closed her 
eyes. She clung a moment to 
his arm. She had never kissed 
David before ... and this was— 
how many?—fifteen years. So 
the matter was settled that had 
been ordained from the begin- 
ning, 

The big farmhouse’ was 
strangely quiet for days after 
Steven was gone. David finished the labor 
of harvest, though he moved in a list- 
less way. Martha Crump remained poorly, 
and Betta kept her in bed. 

“Come here and sit by my bed, honey 
Martha said, her eyes far-off. “I got 
something I must say to you.” 

“Yes’m, Mother.” Betta brought a chair 
close, and Martha Crump took Betta’s 
plump soft hand in her large bony one. 

“Have you and David talked of any- 
thing?” 

“We are going to get married. Hasn’t 
he told you that it’s our plan?” 


_ 9 
9 


Martha pressed her hand and momen- 
tarily closed her old eyes. “I am glad, 
glad, honey. More glad than you can 
know. It somehow seems all I could 
ever ask of somebody not quite my flesh 
and blood. When your pappy and mammy 
were killed and you were left in the old 
wagon by the road a-bawling like I don’t 
know what, and I drove up and found 
you—well, though you were only a hunk 
of ragged little gal, I knew you were fine 
and would more than repay me for taking 
and raising you. I loved you nigh from 
the first, and nothing, child, you have 
done since has changed that love except 
to make it deeper. Well, I have always 
had you picked for my farmer-man. For 
David, who would be my farmer-man.” 
She peered at Betta. “You do care for 
him, honey?” 

“Yes, I love David, Mother.” 

She released Betta’s hand. “That’s what 
I wanted you to say. Now run along for 
I know you got work to do and maybe 
a book to read.” 

Betta rose and slipped away. 

Steven wrote early in October, saying 
that he was settled and hard at work, and 
college was going to be harder than he 
had thought. There were no more letters 
in October. Day by day through these 








She had always accepted him as the 
book-brain of the family. Now she was 
bewildered. 


weeks David came and went at the farm 
jobs. Steven’s going away seemed to 
weigh heavily upon him. Betta noticed 
it but did not question him. But she 
could not help but remark the change; 
he used to turn off work like a team of 
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Tennessee mules. But now David’s heavy 
energy dragged, without the light joy of 
Steven’s companionship. 

Another brief letter came from Steven 
the second week of November. He would 
not be able, he said, to make it home for 
Thanksgiving. Somehow the tone of the 
letter spoke of increasing difficulty with 
his college work. Mid-term grades, tenta- 
tive in nature, had come by mail from 
the university, but Betta had destroyed 
the report. It was far from what Steven 
would do when he found himself. 

And so the weeks went by and then it 
was Christmas and Steven was coming 
home for the holidays. 

David brought Steven from the station, 
over the crusty snow, up the winding lane 
between the stone fences. Betta ran 
eagerly out to meet him and before she 
seemed to know what she was doing she 
flung her arms around his neck and 
kissed him, and felt the fire on her face 
that she had made this demonstration in 
the presence of David. But David did not 
mind, or he covered it if he did. They 
went into the living room where a log 
fire cast a ruddy glow on the soft old rag 
carpets. Martha sat in her deep hide- 
covered rocker. Steven kissed her. “They 
got me foul,” she complained laughingly. 
“Son, how wonderful you look. Just 
stand there, where I can see my college- 
fellow!” And when Steven, tall, a little 
stooped and ascetic, leaned negligently 
against the mantel and struck a pose of 
intellectuality, she gazed upon 
him with eyes in which pride and 
tears had their way. Steven 
laughed shortly. 


Tus was on 
Thursday before Christmas Day 
on Sunday; and in _ between 
Betta studied Steven anxiously. 
That evening they all sat around 
the dying fire, but the talk was 
desultory. The next day Steven 
and his mother were alone in the 
living room while David was off 
on the farm, and Betta could 
hear the murmur of their slow 
talk. After a long while Steven 
came out into the kitchen. He 
sat on the high stool while Betta, 
sleeves rolled up above her 
plump elbows, mixed dough for 
the biscuit rolls. Steven sat there 
and watched her, not speaking. 
He looked gaunt, and curiously 
weary and haggard. But he and Betta 
had always been at ease with each other. 
She felt that ease now, and yet there was 
an intangible veil slowly dropping down 
between them. He did not seem to be 
aware that she and David were engaged. 
She did not tell him now. And somehow 
it gave her an odd start that David had 
not told him, and their mother, too, had 
made it a secret. Thinking of this, turn- 
ing it in her mind with a sense of being 
startled by its implications, Betta could 
not look at Steven. 
(Continued on page 59} 
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OUR first fly- 
g experience 
’ like your 
operation or 
aving your first 
baby. Not as dan- 
gerous of course, 
but it’s something 
you almost can’t 
keep from talking about. And don’t think 
that you may never fly: I hadn’t expected 
to, either. 

I’ve ridden on horses, mules, buggies, 
tractors, automobiles, trains and hand- 
cars, but never had I left the earth until 
recently when I flew to New York and 
back with the Boss, as I call my husband. 

Mentally, spiritually, physically, I left 
the earth when I flew on my first trip. 
It’s different from anything I had ever 
done before. 

Our plane (the beautiful, big “Sky- 
sleeper”) was scheduled to leave Indian- 
apolis half an hour after midnight, and 
we waited impatiently. When it finally 
came in, a sort of dramatic blue light 
flooded the field. We were excited, as 
you'd expect farmers to be, on a first 
flight. 

Steps, covered with immaculate white 
rubber pads were rolled up to the door 
of the plane and we stepped into our 
adventure. 

It was cool and dim inside. No lights 
were on, for other passengers were trying 
to sleep in the tall, comfortable chairs. 
The stewardess came and fastened our 
seat belts. The motor roared. We began 
to move! No turning back now! 

Our pilot took the plane up so smooth- 
ly, though, that we didn’t really need the 
belts fastened. We whispered to each 
other “Now we’re leaving the ground . . 
no, not yet . . . now, we're rising!” The 
only way we could tell for sure was by 
the way the ground seemed to drop away, 
and our ears began to click-click. The 
stewardess offered chewing gum to re- 
lieve the clicking, and advised us to yawn 
and swallow frequently. Once we got up 
in the air, the clicking stopped and didn’t 
start again until we began coming down 






later. 
It is beautiful going up over a lighted 
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WINGS 


of an 
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city like Indianapolis, Columbus, or Pitts- 
burgh. You see the blaze of the city for 
a long way. Things disappear slowly. 
You seem to be only drifting through 
the sky. The stewardess told me we were 
actually travelling 200 miles an hour, 
and were 5000 feet in the air. It seemed 
incredible that we could be nearly a 
mile up. 

As I sat by the window the wing of 
the plane with its brilliant green light 
seemed the only reality. The earth was 
like something dreamed about and for- 
gotten. I had the feeling that I had left 
behind all things pertaining to the earth. 

That’s the surprising thing about it to 
a new passenger . .. you expect to feel 
scared and high-up and dizzy, but when 
you are actually in the air, it feels per- 
fectly natural and comfortable. It is ex- 
hilarating, but not frightening. It amazes 
you to look down and see the tiny little 
towns, with the business sections set out 
in red and green lights, like cross-stitched 
Christmas trees. You can see distinctly 
the highways with little toy cars all 
lighted up and racing along. 

The darkness looks different, seen from 
above. It is dark, but not a thick dark. 
It is like looking through layers and lay- 


ers of black chiffon. 





All night long, as 
I looked down at 
the earth over 
which we were fly- 
ing, it looked like 
lumpy gingerbread 
batter. As dawn be- 
gan to show, just 
outside of Pitts- 
burgh, we could see great pools of silver. 
Was it mist, lakes, or what? When it was 
light, we could see far, far down below 
us, the farms, mountains, streams and 
the wonderful deep woods. 

I thought, “If only all farmers could 
see their farms from the air!” It is al- 
most impossible to imagine, without actu- 
ally seeing, how beautiful the farms look. 
Fields are set apart by clean, definite 
lines, and the colors are distinctly differ- 
ent—some brown, some green, some gray, 
some a dull yellow where the ripe grain 
is yet uncut. The buildings look like 
charming little playhouses. Only the 
largest implements can be seen at all. 
On a beautiful field in Pennsylvania I did 
see a wagon. It looked like a toy. I saw 
tiny little black and white cows in a 
meadow, but we could not make out any 
sheep, hogs or chickens. We did see a 
flock of birds, flying high above a barn. 

The plane, travelling 200 miles an hour 
had seemed slow. But after we landed in 
Newark the bus which carried us from 
the airport seemed almost to fly. 

Rustic that I am, I had expected to 
be thrilled, terrified and overawed by New 
York City. I was thrilled, but not terri- 
fied. What I saw in this tremendous city 
is another story, but I must stop to men- 
tion the view from the top of the Empire 
State Building (108 stories up). 

In one great panorama you see the 
profile of this most fascinating city. There 
were so many tall buildings all around 
and below us that I thought, “If I could 
reach out and run my hand over the top 
of New York City, it would feel like a 
giant hairbrush.” 

So many people! All so small and un- 
important. So many men and women and 
children, all reaching out for the same 
things! I loved New York, but I was 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Colortul Cottons 
Will Work Miracles 


OU may think that only a miracle 

could change your living room into 

a fresh, new-looking one, but be of 
good cheer—there are dozens of gor- 
geously colored cotton fabrics that can 
do it. And when they are used in the 
right combinations of color and design, 
the cure for that room is practically as- 
sured, 

Since home furnishings materials in- 
variably follow in the footsteps of fashion 
favorites of the preceding season, it’s no 
surprise to find that peacock blue is very 
popular. Fuchsia, another much talked 
of color in dress fabrics, is also used for 
draperies and slipcovers in deep purple 
tones as well as lighter rose shades. Brick 
red or “earth” brown in a soft medium 
shade, soft greyed-greens, raspberry and 
dull blues are the backgrounds for bou- 
quet motifs or widely spaced florals in 
natural size. Fruit prints are especially 
attractive for dining room use. 


Quality Pays 

“WILL it wear; will it wash; will it 
stand sunlight, and will it shrink?” Such 
a barrage of questions as you home- 
makers are asking these days! And no 
wonder, for a single purchase represents 
considerable money. What’s more, it takes 
just as much time and labor to make 
up the poorer pieces as those which will 
last for many seasons. It is good news 
that manufacturers are making materials 
that stand these tests. 

The best insurance against fading in 
the laundry or in sunlight is to buy 








By Orinne Johnson 


materials that are vat-dyed—the best 
method of dyeing that is known. As for 
shrinkage, the label “sanforized” assures 
you homemakers on that point. And of 
course, being a careful buyer, you will 
see that the welting, fringe or braid 
has been so treated too, or the first wash- 
ing may ruin the results. 

Have you heard that certain fabrics 
for slipcovers and draperies are being 
treated with a water repellant and spot 
resistant finish; that glazed chintz is 
now being made with a permanent fin- 
ish and that a permanent starch- 
less finish is being used on all 
types of glass curtain fabrics such 
as cushion dots and organdy? 
Ask your local dealer about them. 
Manufacturers have gone even 
further in seeking to help you 
homemakers for fabrics are made 
to harmonize in color even though 
the designs are entirely different. 
It is a practical idea and one 
that you will make use of many 
times. 

Recently, one of our Michigan 
readers wrote for advice in cover- 
ing a davenport and two chairg; 
the walls in her room werg 
yellow, the woodwork yw, 
the rug raisin. Our 
was that the daver 
ered in deep mu 
floral design, one 


gt 
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ered in striped material with harmonizing 
tones of mulberry, aqua and brown and 
the other in plain aqua. Draperies would 
be of same material as that of the daven- 
port. 

Whether to use plain or figured draper- 
ies is often a perplexing problem. If the 
walls are plain. or without a definite 
pattern, then both the draperies and 
rug might carry a design. With a plain 
rug and plain walls, figured draperies 
are very desirable. But whatever the 
material, do make the draperies long 
enough barely to escape the floor. They 
will be much more graceful and will 
give your windows a more professional 
air than if they are cut shorter. Insert 
a four-inch-wide strip of buckram in top 
hem and hold in fullness in French pleats. 

The making of a slip cover is no more 
of a task than the making of a tailored 
garment. Careful measurements of the 
upholstery design, a paper pattern, ample 
seam allowances and frequent fitting 
are first steps. A cording foot, which is 
similar to half the presser foot of the 
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fwing machine, may be _ pur- 
chased for a small sum and is 
worth many times its cost on this 
one venture. For professional 
results insert welting or fringe 
in the seams. The lower edge 
may be finished in one of three 
ways: with a pleated flounce; 
with a straight band with a single 
inverted pleat at each corner, 
or to cover the upholstery as is 
seen in the wing chair on this page. 
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Even a Born Cook— 


can always learn 


HEN 
daughter, ab- 
sorbed in the 
intricacies of learning 
to cook asks, “But why, 
mother?” there may be 
an answer to her query 
new to both of you. 
Experimen- 
tally-minded folks in 
test kitchens of state 
colleges, commercial 
firms and magazines 
are constantly trying 
new methods. They 
ask, “Is the old way 
really best?” 
Up - to - date 
recipes such as appear 
in the Farmer’s Wife 
are worth noting and 
comparing with your 
old one. They may 
save you time and 
trouble—fewer dishes, 
fewer motions — and 
give better results. 


young 


tested 


Starch and Acid Need Managing 
DO YOU make your lemon pie filling 
after mother’s recipe where cornstarch 
or flour, lemon juice, water, sugar and 
egg yolks are all cooked together? And 
isn’t the pie likely to be a bit runny and 
flat in taste? The modern rule is first to 
cook cornstarch, sugar and water until 
properly thickened, and after that the 
egg yolks. Then, and only then, add the 
lemon juice. Why? Acid changes part 
of the starch into dextrins which do not 
thicken. Cooking of lemon also ruins fresh 
lemon flavor. In the recipe below, cooking 
is all done before lemon juice is added 


Lemon Meringue Pie 


1%, ec. hot water 7 tbisp. cornstarch 

1% ¢. sugar iy ¢. cold water 

\% tsp. salt 8 egg volks, beaten 

11 tbhisp. grated 1% thlisp. butter 
lemon rind ly, ¢. lemon juice 


Bring to a boil in a saucepan the 1% c. 
water, sugar, salt and lemon rind. When 
boiling add cornstarch mixed with cold 
water, stirring constantly. Cook slowly about 
five minutes. Remove from fire. add well 
beaten egg yolks and butter. Beat in thor- 
oughly, then add lemon juice and blend. 
Cool. Pour into baked shell, top with 
meringue made of 3 egg whites beaten with 
6 thlsp. sugar and a teaspoon of lemon juice. 
Brown in a moderate oven (325° F) for 
20 min. This makes a large 9-inch pie. 


Level Measurements, Please! 
TAKE the amount of cornstarch, 7 table- 
spoons, required in the lemon pie filling, 


for example. Should you use 7 rounding 
tablespoons, you would have the equiva- 





lent of 10 to 12 level ones, or if they were 
heaped up, about 16 level ones. Levelled- 
with-a-knife measurements are accurate. 


To Beat or Not to Beat 
WE USED to think that an extra bit of 
beating of cakes and muffins made them 
just that much better. The modern rule 
for muffins is to put liquids in one bowl, 
dry ingredients in another, and stir them 
together just enough to cause the flour 
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and 
to disappear. A strong-arm beating at 
that point means tunnels. 

If all-purpose flour is used in cake 
making, much beating of cake batter 
after liquid and flour is added makes for 
coarse texture, and even with cake flour 
extra beating of the batter is unnecessary. 
One authority says with regard to butter 
cakes: beat and beat again during the 
creaming of fat, sugar and eggs, but after 
flour and liquid are added, beat just 
enough to make a smooth batter. Excep- 
tions: rich pound-type cakes, 


If You Must Substitute 
THERE’S enough difference 
cocoa and chocolate that the best rule is 
to use what is suggested. If you must 
substitute, as in cake baking, follow this 
rule: for each square of chocolate, allow 
3 level tablespoons of cocoa, add 1% table- 
spoon of fat, and omit 2 tablespoons 
flour. Why? Because cocoa has more 
starch and less fat than chocolate. 


between 


Soda Is a Simple Thing to Add 
SOMETIMES we go to extra bother in 
adding soda to a mixture by dissolving 
it with hot water or in the sour milk. 
Some of the value of the soda may thus 
be lost because action takes place im- 
mediately. The modern trend is toward 
carefully measured soda, sifted in with 
dry ingredients. The use of more soda 
than is needed to neutralize acid leaves 
a bitter taste. Exception to the rule of 
sifting is when it is added along with 
cocoa or chocolate to aid in getting that 
reddish colored devil's food. This ginger- 


bread recipe gives delightful results: 


Gingerbread 
2 ¢. flour 1, tsp. salt 
14 ¢. sugar 4 ¢. molasses 
114 tsp. ginger 1 ¢. sour milk 
1, tsp. cinnamon 1 egg 
2 tsp. baking powder 1, ¢. melted shorten- 
; tsp. soda ing 


Put all dry ingredients in sifter. Put wet 
ingredients in mixing bowl. Sift in dry in- 
gredients and beat until smooth. Fill well- 
greased gem tins or shallow pan only half 
full. Bake in a very moderate oven (350° F.) 
from 20 to 45 minutes, depending on size. 
30 small gems or an 8-inch loaf. 








Perfect and mediocre fill- 

ings due to method of cooking. 

Right: Muffin batter should be 
lumpy, not smooth. 
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Menus for May 


N AY is a busy month if there ever 
i was one, and meals must often 
wait for men who work late in the fields. 

Perhaps you are helping with the en- 
tertainment of graduating girls or a 
bride-to-be at a breakfast or luncheon. 
Then keep the affair as dainty with fresh 
blossoms and eye-arresting food as spring 
itself. (By way of reminder, apple blos- 
soms in old bean pot on the supper table 
make the plainest meal a feast.) 

This month we honor Illinois with a 
state-products menu. A _ state with a 
bounty of corn and oats, fat hogs, beef 
and lamb, vegetable oils, sweet corn 
canned and frozen, dairy and poultry 
products, fruits and vegetables, Illinois 
is truly among the leaders in supplying 
the nation’s table. 





Illinois Home Bureau Dinner 
Tomato juice cocktail 
Baked pork chops Sweet corn dressing 
Creamed asparagus 
Jellied carrot and cabbage salad 
Rolls Butter Milk 


Canned peach shortcake with cream 





Baked Pork Chops with Sweet Corn 


Dressing 
6 or more % in. thick 1 egg 
pork chops 2 c. stale bread, cut in 
% c. melted butter or small cubes and 


substitute toasted 
4% ec. chopped onion 2 tsp. paprika 
1 No. 2 can cream Salt and pepper 

style corn 

Dredge chops with seasoned flour, brown 
lightly. Fry onion in butter until soft, add 
other ingredients and mix lightly. Place chops 
in a flat baking dish, pile each with a mound 
of dressing (bake any left over in another 
pan). Add 1% ec. water to pan. Bake slowly, 
covered for 45 minutes, then uncover to brown 
dressing. Dressing may be used for double 
thick chops which are split, or as a stuffing 
for pork steak to be rolled, or baked to 
accompany a roast. 





May Breakfast Or Luncheon 


May basket fruit cup 
Individual meat patties 
Creamed new potatoes and peas 
Relishes Rolls Jelly 
May pole cake Coffee 





May Day Fixings 
May basket fruit cup: fill halves of large 
(Continued on page 57) 
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4 TOLD YOU THAT MARRIAGE 
WOULD HIT THE ROCKS... 








SUSAN: Mercy me, this telegram says our 
newlyweds are in trouble again! Mollie wants 
to pack her bags and come here. 


Bm ANY 4 
oh t 


SUSAN: But I’m scared to death of these flying 
machines. Why can't we send Mollie a tele- 
gram instead? 


MATILDA: Don’t be a ninny! I've told her a 
million times Jack wouldn't nag so much if 
she'd only keep tattle-tale gray out of his shirts 
and things. Now I'm going to show her how 
to do it. 


FEW WEEKS LATER 


MOLLIE: Hey, forget those dancers a minute 
and look at Jack's shirt. It’s just marvelous 
how white my washes look since Fels-Naptha’s 
richer golden soap and gentle naptha went to 


BANISH “TATTLE-TALE GRAY” 
COPR. 1939, FELS &@ Co. with FELS-NAPTHA SOAP! 








MATILDA: I told you that marriage would 
hit the rocks if she didn’t get wise to herself. 
Come on—we haven't a minute to lose! 





SUSAN : H-m-m-m! 1'm not frightened a bit any 
more. We ought to do more flying, Matilda. 


MATILDA: The next flving we'll do is on our 
feet—straight to Mollie's and then to her gro- 
cer’s. Once she stops using those weak-kneed 
soaps that leave dirt behind—and changes to 
Fels-Naptha Soap—she'll be rid of tattle-tale 
gray in a jiffy! 





work for me. Not a trace of tattle-tale gray now! 


SACK: That isn't a// the good news, darling. 
Did you tell these two cupids we're taking 
another honeymoon cruise? 


TUNE IN! HOBBY LOBBY 
every Wed. night. See local 
paper for time and station. 
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Th ese Wr Omen 
Take 


UST what would you do if you came 
home from church and found eight 
relatives seated on the doorstep ? 
Well, that was the experience of a 
Tennessee farm woman, Mrs. Sally P. 
Stooksbury, not long ago. Her first im- 
pulse, she writes us, was to turn and flee. 
Then she thought of her canning supply. 
“As J gazing in confusion at 
my jars, a few moments later, thankful 


stood 


for the canned meats, vegetables and 
fruits,” she continues, “I resolved then 


and there to save valuable time in the 
future by having menus planned. rather 
than choosing at random. I canned espe- 
cially for salad and garnishes—tiny whole 
beans, young okra, baby beets, creme de 
menthe pears.” 

Women who plan ahead say that it 
gives them such a comfortable, secure 
feeling, and of course it saves money and 
protects health to healthful 
handy. In this story we want to tell about 
experiences of three far-sighted women 
to bear this out. 

Here are emergency shelf menus such 
as Mrs. Stooksbury plans, with everything 
in a jar or can (except what is written in 


have foods 


parenthesis). 

1. Roast pork, sweet potatoes, cinnamon 
apples (for garnish or salad). 
beans, chunk pickles, whole peaches. 

2. Stewed chicken (with dumplings and 
mashed potatoes) green lima bean and 
corn succotash, beet pickles, canned 
baked pink rhubarb and 
(served with cookies or as an upside- 
down cake). 

3. Tomato juice, browned veal fricassee 
and peas (in with biscuits), 
stuffed pear salad, mustard pickle. un- 
sweetened red cherries (made into tarts). 


green 


pineapple, 


casserole 


Plan a Year’s 
Food Supply 
“PLAN not only for 
company but plan for 
the winter season,” is 
the advice of Hoosier- 
land’s best gardener. 

To win the title of 
being Indiana’s best 
gardener in 1938, 
Mrs. H. Liston of 
Farmsburg planned 
and planted over 50 
varieties of  vege- 
tables and melons, 
canned 1215 quarts, 
stored 60 bushels of 
potatoes and root 
vegetables, 12 bush- 
els of popcorn and 
100 heads of cab- 
bage. 

Besides an acre 
truck garden plot for 
canning and sale of 
vegetables, the Lis- 
tons had a_ small 


Pride 


cm 


lanning 
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Indiana Canning Budget for 
32 Non-Garden Weeks 


Serve Can 
Leafy greens, as 4 quarts per per- 
ehard, spinach, son 
once weekly 
Other green vege- 14 quarts per per- 
tables, as beans, 2.) son 
times weekly 
Vegetables, as corn, 14 quarts per per- 
beets, soup mix, 2 son 
times weekly 
Tomatoes and to- 2S quarts per per- 
mato juice, 6 times son 
weekly 
Fruits, as berries, 49 quarts per per- 
previa he 8, cherries, son 
7 times weekly 
Servings are 1 cup each except greens 
and tomato juice which are 144 cup 
each, For children under six, allow 
half this amount. 











patch near the house for table use. They 
made several plantings of each kind and 
variety to insure yield throughout the sum- 
mer. Mrs. Liston cans and stores more 
than really necessary for her family, but 
she enjoys sharing her bounty with 
friends and neighbors. 

The food budget or plan recommended 
by nutritionists at Purdue University 
provides a canned and stored vegetable 
and a canned and fresh fruit daily in 


the non-garden season. This means 2 


J 


bigs . 


e7Ts 





Mrs. H. Liston, left, “‘state gardener” of Indiana in 1938, with Miss 
Lillian A. Murphy, home demonstration agent of Vigo county 
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vegetables daily besides potato and two 
fruits daily for the whole family, winter 
and summer. 


For an Emergency, Tarts 
“SOMETHING is always popping up 
when you wish for a quick dessert,” ac- 
cording to Mrs. Norma Roberts, of New 
Hampshire. Company is stepping out of 
their car just as you’ve quit the kitchen 
for the day, or perhaps you have a chance 
to make an unexpected trip into town. 

“Tart shells wrapped in waxed paper 
and stored in a covered tin keep sev- 
eral days ready to crisp in the oven 
before filling with creamed chicken or 
fish for a quick snack to go with a big 
salad. Or for dessert, fill with fresh sweet- 
ened or canned berries, peaches, stewed 
dried fruit, smooth applesauce flavored 
with nutmeg and vanilla, sliced bananas, 
a combination of fruit. or any pie filling. 
Top with a wee dab of whipped cream or 
with meringue. Besides mating serving 
easy, they are the most festive.” 

To make the tarts, roll pastry to me- 
dium thickness. pat over the bottom of 
plain or fluted tins (cost 2 or 3 for a 
nickel), prick well with a fork, bake in 
a hot oven until brown. remove from tin, 
turn over and brown lightly on the inside. 

Good fruit combinations are oranges, 
dates and bananas cut into small pieces, 
stewed pink rhubarb chilled and bananas, 
strawberries and rhubarb. For a mer- 
ingue topping, beat an egg white with 2 
tablespoons sugar and a _ squeeze of 
lemon juice, cover the tart. sprinkle with 
cocoanut and brown lightly in the oven. 

For strawberry cheese tarts. use creamy 
cottage cheese run through a sieve or 
packaged cream cheese whipped with 


a little milk until 
smooth. Fill bottom 
of tart with cheese, 


top with sugared 


a berries, add a fluff of 


whipped cream and 
garnish with a berry. 
For a quick cream 
sauce, heat 2 cups 
milk in the top of a 
double boiler. Mean- 
while, work together 
4 tablespoons flour, 1 
teaspoon salt, and 4 
tablespoons butter 
and shape into a ball. 
Drop into the milk 
when hot. Cover and 
let cook for 15 min- 
utes, then beat 
briskly with an egg 
beater until smooth. 
Add diced cooked 
chicken, flaked fish, 
chipped beef and 
hard cooked eggs or 
any combination of 
meat or vegetable. 
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Your family 


“Prize baking every day 


Here’s how to do it 
WITHOUT EXTRA TROUBLE OR EXPENSE! 


Every meal will be a special treat if you give 
your family the kind of breads, cakes, pies, and 
biscuits that win state fair prizes.... Now, you 
can do this—easily! 


COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS ENCLOSED 
IN EVERY BAG OF PILLSBURY’S BEST 


There’s a special new recipe folder packed in every 
Pillsbury’s Best bag. It contains complete instructions 
for baking better cakes, bread, biscuits, and pies. It 
shows you the simple but important methods used by 
experts who win prizes for their baking. It shows you 
how to put this kind of baking on your table every day! 


A FLOUR THAT PUTS PRIZE-WINNING 
QUALITY INTO SIMPLE BAKED FOODS 


Once you’ve used Pillsbury’s Best, you’ll never want 
to use any other flour. It makes a simple two-egg cake 
a real delight. It makes light, tender, fine-flavored 
biscuits, and flaky, tender pie crust. It makes prize- 
winning bread ... light, golden-brown, full of flavor. 
Yet it’s not expensive to use, for it goes further than 
cheap flour, and causes no baking failures. Get a bag 
. . . begin tomorrow to win “blue ribbons” at home! 





LOOK AT THESE AMAZING PRICES ON FINE PRECISION-FINISHED CAST ALUMINUM ! 


A special bargain to induce you to try Pillsbury’s Best! 
High-quality, heavy, precision-finished CAST aluminum, 
for “waterless” cooking. Not ordinary “stamped” aluminum 
—and not the light-weight cast aluminum sometimes sold 
at bargain prices. This is high-quality, lifetime aluminum, 
made and guaranteed by National Pressure Cooker Co. 
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Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Dept. 1 
will be sent right awa 
1939; offer good in U. S. A. only. 


can enjoy 


‘ 
ORANGE GLACE CAKE Combine 3 tablespoons corn starch, 
4 tablespoons sugar, dash of salt, and 1‘ cups orange juice 
and water, in saucepan. Cook over direct heat, stirzing con- 
stantly, for 5 minutes after thickening. Add | teaspoon orange 
rind and sections from 4 medi rs d if neces- 
sary, drained well. Cool. Spread about two-thirds between 
two 9-inch layers of Mary Ellis Ames’ ees Cake. (See 
recipe folder in Pillsbury's Best .) Frost cake with smal! 
cecipe of Boiled Frosting, and garnish top with remaining glace. 





The prices shown below are less than half the prices at 
which similar ware has been sold, and are offered to intro- 
duce you to Pillsbury’s Best Flour. For each piece you want 
simply cut two Pillsbury’s Stars from the recipe folders 
packed in Pillsbury’s Best bags, and send in with the proper 
amount of money. 





HOLE SEVEN-PIECE SET! 


og nary — . i Id acked in bags of 

bury’s Stars from the recipe folders P oa 

1 Send two stars for each piece you want, plus the - ood 
heck, or money order, NOT STAM ) 

1 06, Minneapolis, Minn. Your — 

y, postpaid. Expiration date extended to August 31, 
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Gay Prints 


By Mary R. Reynolds 
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1792 


ENTER the interest of your new 
CC spring frock at the neck-line. Bor- 

row the charm of the frills that 
your grandmother wore at her throat and 
wear crisp white revers or a lace-trimmed 
collar, or bands of ribbon outlining your 
neck. And make your skirts animated 
and swinging . . . with rippling pleats or 
soft flares. Wear flower-fresh prints or 
lively polka dots. Waists are definitely 
outlined with snug belts or girdles. 

The blouse-front of the frock at the 
left—No. 1792—may be varied with col- 
ored insets or dainty lace trim. Styles are 
very feminine and soft lace and embroid- 











To order patterns, see 
second page following 
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1773 


ery is one way to achieve this effect easily. 
Sleeves can be long or short, to suit your 
taste. Skirt is softly flared. 34 to 46 
inches. 

Small daughter will love this little 
frock (No. 1485) with its fourteen-gored 
skirt and tidy collar and cuffs. The skirt 
joins the blouse under the belt. 2 to 8 
years. 4 years requires 1°4 yards of 35 
inch material. 

Young and appealing No. 1774 has a 
panelled skirt flaring into front fullness 
and bright-colored pleating at the neck. 
12 to 20 years; 30 to 38 inches. 16 years 
requires 314 yards of 39 inch material. 

Youthful and figure-flattering is No. 
1773—a one-piece frock and matching 
bolero. Boleros are very good this year 
and almost all women look well in them. 
The design shown has the new wide re- 
vers. Circular skirt, draped girdle. Crisp 
white revers. 12 to 20 years; 30 to 42 
inches. 16 requires 44% yards 39 inch. 


wl 
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if H Had the (Continued from | 
) page 46) “ ° * 
ve 
Wings ofan Angel | { IN THE GAME OF LOVE 
never so glad in my life that I live on a 
farm where there is lots of space, and A GIRL CAN'T WIN IF SHE LETS HERSELF GET 
where all the small, humble, insignificant 
things are important. DRY, LIFELESS “MIDDLE-AGE” SKIN ! 
On the way home again in the “Sky- : 
hawk,” we started by daylight and flew Lan 
intil night. Supper was served on indi- anes 
vidual trays by the stewardess. (The 
stewardesses, incidentally, are as attrac- 
tive as you have heard, and so are the 
pilots.) We had hot bouillon and coffee 
i paper cups, small rolls, butter and 
m, vegetable salad, meat and apple pie. 
One of the biggest thrills came when 
. we flew through great, wonderful clouds 
Po which seemed like mountains of snow. 
— (nd we saw a most beautiful rainbow. 
‘ In the air you see three sides of it, so that 
it looks like a huge “C.” 
But now we were nearing the end of 
the trip and approaching Indianapolis. 
The landing, a few moments later, was 
something I shall never forget. Just 
before we started to come down, there 
was a sort of lull as the big plane seemed 
to hang silent, motionless, powerful, in 
time and space. I felt as though I might 
co on in that sense of peace and strength 
for the rest of my life. We floated down, MAYBE YOU'RE USING THE 
down and presently touched the earth WRONG SOAP! WHY DON’T YOU TRY 
again. We could hardly tell when the ( ves! BUT HOW CAN PALMOLIVE ? THAT'S WHAT | USE 
contact was made, the landing was done TAKE IT FROM YOU REALLY GUARD 
so smoothly. ME—NO MAN || AGAINST IT? 1 GIVE DO YOU MEAN TO TELL 
There was a crowd at the airport as nop dei Pan dagpce mah gach mandir «nis acthetinnad 
hig as any you ever saw a a farm sale, ype Ba SEEMS TO GET MORE | JUST TO PALMOLIVE ? WHAT 
come just to see the planes glide in and DRY AND - >. MAKES IT SO DIFFERENT 
leave again. I thought as I looked at LIFELESS! oy FROM OTHER SOAPS 7 
them, “I hope everyone of you gets to 
fly to New York and back.” And I hope 
that you can someday, too. Maybe you 
will —who knows? 
IF YOU RECEIVED 
TWO COPIES AND BECAUSE PALMOLIVE IS 
i i ltl aol ane i MADE ONLY WITH OLIVE AND PALM 
rt LL SIZE. Al OM TIC PENCIL WELL, PALMOLIVE IS mace ) OILS, ITS LATHER IS REALLY DIFFERENT! 
ily. for sending us the labels from both WITH OLIVE O1L, A MATCHLESS IT CLEANSES SO GENTLY, YET 
our copies. BEAUTY AID PROVIDED BY REMOVES OIRT AND COBMENCS SO 
46 Here is all you do: NATURE HERSELF TO KEEP agp terre LEAVES COMPLEXIONS 
wre pad yet and address la- SKIN SOFT, SMOOTH, YOUNG. RADIANT ! 

; ; THAT'S WHY PALMOLIVE IS WELL, (M GOING 
ttle 2. Paste on postal card or put in an \. SO GOOD FOR DRY, TO GIVE LOVE 
red envelope. MG LIFELESS Sint) A CHANCE, AND 
Kirt 3. Tell us to which name you wish M START USING 
> 8 apg copies addressed, and then mail , 

39 In addition to sending you a fine auto- 7 
matic pencil, without cost and _post- 4 
sa paid, we will combine the two sub- ‘ 
scriptions and send you only one issue ‘ 4 A 
— for the total of the months paid in Cy ~— . 
ck. advance. Hence you will profit two -” — 
ars rs — sending us 7 = y MADE WITH 
rm abels—by getting a pencil and by get- | 
‘ pete meee Ee, ayo Z| _, CLIVE olt’ 
ing preciate your co-operation. Address: LEZ 4 O y Z THATS WHY PALMOLIVE 
ned Farm Journal | \orY P i. 1S SO GOOD FOR \ 
om oe Wife | ’ ae KEEPING SKIN SOFT, 
ee 22 Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. SMOOTH, YOUNG ! 
42 
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Get Better RUGS 
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use your OLD 
Rugs, Clothing 


Mail Coupon or 1c Postal 
for big FREE BOOK of 
Rugs and Model Roomsin 
Color.Shows how we merge, 
shred, sterilize and reclaim 
wool in all kinds of old rugs, 
clothing—bleach, respin, 
redye and weave luxurious, 


Seamlen. Reversible 


OLSON RUGS 
—Any Size You Want 


CHOICE of 66 Early Amer- 
lean, Oriental and modern 
designs, solid colors, blends, 
ovals, Orders Filled in Week 


PHONE your Freight or 
Railway Express man to call 
at your door for material, 
and ship it at our expense 
SatisfactionGuaranteed.Our 
65th year. Factory-to-You! 
(Beware of agents.) 







BOOK IN COLORS saan 
~" OLSON RUG co. 


- “aco 
K SAN FRANCISC 
GO NEW YOR rs 
“ae 2800 N. Crawford, CHICAGO, Dept. °° 7 
Mail this Coupon or 1c Postal for Fre 










ARN | E : : : ie 2 j 
708 samples in unusual catalog 
FREE Latest Photographic Fashions. Guest 
Sale Prices. Stitch manual. Money 
lack Guarantee. ROYALSUN YARNS, 
25 Essex St., Dept. K, N. Y. City 
fine 





end. 
or trial 
offer 







Do the entire 
wash this new way! 


Your iron fairly glides when 





way to hot starch. You can 
make a pint or gallons in no 
time at all. No waste. No 
cooking. 


SE 5 Givesalovelysoft “finish” and 
gleaming freshness. Try it. 


THANK YOU------------> 
THE HUBINGERCO., No. 708, Keokuk, Ia. 


Your free sample of QUICK ELASTIC, please, 
‘‘That Wonderful Way to Hot Starch.” 




































you use this wonderful new | 


Nothing to add. | 
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\ 1768 


Procina. will be seen often this 
spring. This is good news for the 
woman who would like to disguise a 
few unwanted pounds, for panels do slen- 
derize appearance. Either of the 
styles shown would make a cotton house 
dress that would cause your family to 


ones 


glow with pride, 

Cotton prints are unusually appealing 
this spring, both in color and design. If 
you select a fabric that is sanforized you 
will not need to worry over shrinkage. 
The colors are fresh and spring-like so a 
dress made of one of them will be flat- 
tering. 

No. 1768 is one-piece print frock that 
does kind things to your figure with its 
sectional front panel and graceful neck- 








Panels 
Slenderize 





f 


3 


4 


line. Sleeves may be long or short and 
the pockets can be used or not. Designed 
for 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50 inches. 

A pretty princess frock is seen in No. 
1519. The contrasting front has buttons 
below a wide notched collar. Cut to floor 
length this design makes an attractive 
house coat. Make it with short or long 
sleeves as you prefer. It can have pockets 
or not. Designed for 14 to 20 years; 32 
to 46 inches. 





(Price of all patterns 15 cents 
Pattern Department, Farm 
Wife, Philadelphia, Pa.) 
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The 
Changeless 
Things 


By 
Dr. John W. 
Holland 





F WE had eyes keen enough to discern 
the things around us, we would see 
perpetual change. Nothing is stationary. 
lhe foundations of the earth are spinning 
around. Human beings must change if 
they are to improve. 
\ woman once said, as she looked at 
her three-months-old baby. “I wish she 
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MRS. ROBERTS... YOU'RE JUST THE \ / THAT'S EASY AS ROLLING OFF A LOG. » 
PERSON | WANT TO SEE! AS YoU WE ALL USE THE NEW [940 RINSO @ 
KNOW, I'M NEW IN TOWN AND | IN OUR WASHERS. COME ALONG WITH US 
DON'T KNOW HOW TO oil 
GET RICH SUDS IN =i ¢ 

\ THIS HARD WATER J 


























would always stay little, then she would 
stay PUT.” But if the baby remained at 
the three months stage, the mother’s heart 
would soon be broken. 

\ kernel of corn, going from tiny 
sprout to frost covered ear, is but a 
symbol of everything that grows by chang- 
ing. including our own minds and souls. 

While everything is in endless shift. 
it is well for us to realize that the prin- 
ciples behind all are changeless. 

We look at all human things in their 
endless transformations, but we often fail 
to see that back of us. in our risings and 
fallings, are forces that are as constant 
as God himself. 

Faith will never change. It will ever 
be the building principle back of all 
worthy doings. You and I grow strong in 
the grip of Faith today, just as when 
Jesus rewarded the faith of the trusting 
woman in restoring her son to health 
again. 

God will never change. “The word of 
our God standeth sure,” and “I have loved 
thee with an everlasting love,” are as 
rock under our feet, in a social order 
that changes things almost over night. 


*Whatsoever a Man Soweth” 
YOUNG pcople in almost every genera- 
tion have imagined that they were going 

» be different from their ancestors, but 

aturity and responsibilities always re- 
eal that the same race tendencies have 
one on generation after generation un- 
( han red. 

Another changeless force is the law of 
the harvest: “Whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap,” will always be 
true. It can’t be changed. 

For parents, perplexed a half a hundred 
times ; day about the conduct and ideals 
of their children, there is this other un- 
changeable law, “Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it.” Sometimes it 
takes many years to demonstrate the truth | 
of this law, but it is a constant fact. 

So, when changes come, let us change 
with them, so far as good may be gotten 
trom them, always remembering that the 
verities never change. 
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IT'S ALL YOU NEED FOR 
RICH, LONG-LASTING 
SUDS...EVEN IN 

WATER HARD AS 


MY WIFE SAYS THE 1 

NEW 1940 RINSO }— 
GOES FARTHER AND IS 
MIGHTY ECONOMICAL 


THIS 1S IT... THE NEW 1940 
RINSO! 11'S BEEN BROUGHT 
OUT A YEAR AHEAD OF TIME... 
AND CONTAINS A WONDERFUL 

NEW “SUDS-_~ 
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GREAT STUFF! AND RINSO SURE 
DOES A HONEY OF A WASHING 
JOB. THAT SHEET IS WHITE 
AS SNOW 












JOHN... I'VE SOLVED THE HARD WATER 
PROBLEM! JUST SEE WHAT HEAPS OF RICH, 
LIVELY SUDS | GET NOW WITH THE NEW 


—> 1940 RINSO 
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Get The GIANT SIZE BOX 


7. NEW 1940 Rinso contains a remarkable 
familiar package. 3 sizes: 4 pe “suds-booster” that a few years ago 





EDW. G. ROBINSON. Every Tuesday Evening. 





























ven More Economical To 


New 1940 Rinso comes in same 
Reguten, tang, Stent was sO expensive we couldn’t add it to Rinso 
without increasing Rinso’s price. At that time 
we predicted we'd be able to give it to you by 
1940. But today the price of this ingredient 
has been so reduced that we can absorb the ad- 
ditional expense and bring you the New Rinso 
a year abead of time—at no extra cost to you! 
Than; §=The New Rinso gives «icher, long-lasting suds 
DISHPAN in hardest water. And there’s no nasty hard- 
water scum on the wash water. Rinso’s marvel- 
ous for washing milk cans, strainers, separators. 
Get the GIANT SIZE package—more economical 
—saves frequent trips to town for Rinso. 


FOR 








TUNE IN ON “BIG SISTER” 
Every Morning (Monday through Friday). 
Both programs over Columbia Network. See local paper tor time and station. 


TUNE IN ON “BIG TOWN” —featuring 














a SEE HOW THAT 
DIAPER SOAKS IT UP!” 


Baby has discovered his Curity diapers are 
very, very absorbent. That’s because they 
are made of a new-type, surgical-weave 
fabric — developed by a leading maker of 
hospital dressings. It is 30% more absorbent 
than old-time diaper cloths, it dries twice as 
fast and launders so easily that washing is 
no job at all. Curity diapers are softer, too, 
without a sign of a hem on them to bother 
baby. And they have the handy FOLDLINES 
woven into the fabric of the 20"°x 40” size 
which, with this simple guide, can be easily 
folded in various ways to serve the whole 
diaper period. Try one — mail the coupon! 


FASTER DRYING NURSERY PADS 
They are made of the same layettecloth fab- 
tic as Curity diapers so they wash easier, 
they are more absorbent and they dry four 
times faster than the old-fashioned kind.... 
Check the coupon — or see them at your store. 





DIAPERS 


NURSERY PADS - repented MASKS 


) KENDALL MILLS — af 603 - — Walpole, Mass. 
‘In Canada: Kendall Mills, Ltd., Station K, Toronto 
Please send me (only one to each individual) : 
OD Full-size Curity Layettecloth Diaper, 10c enclosed 
| () Layettectoth Diaper and Nursery Pad, 50c enclosed 


Nome 
Address 
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cing Hose Guaranteed 4 to 8 Months 


Earnings Start At Once! Brand new Ford given 
» producers. Everybody buys hose. Guaranteed to 
| wear from 4 to 8 months without holes, snags, runs: 
ig oF replaced FREE. oe repeat sales. Grace Wilb: ber. 
Sowa, earned $37.10 in 9 hours and received 3 n 

Charlies Mills, Minn., earned $120.00 in one 

{week and received 2 new cars,as extra bonuses. Your 
own hose given as bonus, send hose size. Rush name 
on penny card for sample outfit, details. ACT NOW 
WILKNIT HOSIERY Co. 
Midway E-44 Greenfield, Ohio 



















BLANKETS e« BATTING 
ROBES e COVERLETS 


From mill to you. Made from your own wool. Also sold 

direct if you have no wool. Beautiful creations. Priced 

coqnonatle ha aie ake Samples and Catalog FREE. 

iT UNITY WOOLEN MILLS °* i160 Lynn Street 
WEST UNITY, OHIO 





KNIT A SWEATER IN 4 tpt 

Knit a lovely Jiffy Sweater! Complete n- $400 

structions and needles sent free with suffi- 

cient yarn for $1.00, plus 10c¢ postage. Specify 

color desired. Write also for 800 FREE SAMPLES 

of Hand Pett Yarns at Bargain Prices 

GLORIA YARN CO., DEPT. L30 36 North 9th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Four Minutes of Fashion 


Dresses Worn at Weddings Today and 


Thirty-five Years Ago 
oe tan] 


Romantie 
Wedding 
Dresses, Stream- 


lined is the word 


that describes the 
difference between 
the clothes of 1904 
and 1939, Look at 
the two drseuns 

both are of deli- 
cate lace and have 
a high neck. 


eirdled waist, but- 
tons, short sleeves. 
long skirt. Both 
bride Ss wear a bow 
hair and a 
The slip 


in the 
filmy veil. 
in today’s dress is 

of dull crepe; in the 
Today’s bride 
Today's bride 


shiny bridal 
shirred 
is also very 
practical and will plan to wear her dress 


other. 
satin. carries a 
muff of net. 
after the wedding. For 
wears long gloves for the 


many times 
formality, she 
ceremony. 
Pretty 


Bridesmaids Are Always 


(top right). Pastel dresses of rayon net 
are the modern bridesmaid’s delight, 
because they are inexpensive. easy to 
make and will serve for wear on many a 


happy evening the summer through. Picot 
edges finish the dress perfectly. Sleeves 
and yoke may be of plaited net or of lace 
net. The skirt must 


as the 


the same color 
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be cut very full. A modern slide fastener 
gives an invisible opening at the left side 
—the greatest difference between the 
bridesmaid’s dress of yesterday and to- 


day. 


The most charming 
palest pink or palest 


Flower Girls. 
dresses are made of 


yellow silk crepe—the silhouette quite 
simple. Dainty lace or plaiting trims the 
neck, sleeves and skirt. The basque 


bodice with its wee buttons is an ideal 
type of dress for a little girl who has a 
sprightly walk and who enjoys playing 
at being very grown up. Of course. her 
hair is done as simply as possible; and 
her tiny lace mitts match perfectly the 
charmingly small waistline 
Flower girls’ baskets are ever the 
gay and winsome. 


corsage. 
same 
dainty. 


Mother’s Dress (top left). Whether 
for the bride’s or the groom's mother. dig- 
nity is the first requisite, best achieved 
through simplicity. The simpler the frock 
and the more subdued the color, the bet- 
never a dark or dreary 
Pale gray, dusky pink, fuschia. or a soft 
blue is preferable. Triple sheer is the 
ideal fabric. The skirt and the 
may be long or short. Pearls, 
corsage may be worn. 
Mothers are younger 
looking today than 
they were in 1904, and 
streamlined in silhou- 
ette so that they often 
for older sisters. 

easy to make 
a mistake at a 
when good 

excitement 


color. 
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May Menus 


(Continued from page 49) 


oranges or small grapefruit (with plain or 
notched edges) with chilled diced fruit. 


Garnish with an unhulled fresh strawberry. | 
The May-pole cake serves as a center piece. 
| 


Ice an angel or sunshine cake in white. Set 
up a central pole of a wooden skewer or 
-tick (wrapped with paper, set in a gum 
drop base) with slender crepe paper stream- 


ers in pastel colors. At -the end of each | 
ribbon is a doll (made of a paper spoon | 


dressed in a full crepe paper skirt with face 
painted on the back of the spoon) which 
-erves as a guest favor. 


Individual Meat Patties 

G to 10 slices bacon 1 c. tomatoes, canned 
; Ib. beef, ground or fresh 
4 Ib. pork, ground % ec. quick or regular 
egg. beaten oats 
1 thlsp. chopped onion % tsp. salt 

, ¢. milk Dash of pepper 

Line 6-10 muffin tins (depending upon 
size) with strips of bacon. Combine re- 
maining ingredients and mix well. Put into 
the muffin tins. Bake in a moderate oven 
(350°) for approximately 1 hour. 





Michigan Supper 
Miss Jean Cameron 
Potato voleano with cheese rarebit 
Green salad with French dressing 
Corn muffins Preserves 
Rhubarb pie Coffee 





Potato Volcano 
mashed 1 egg 


‘ potatoes 


with hot milk, salt, ™% tsp. salt 
butter, and part of % tsp. mustard 
an egg % tsp. soda 

1 tbisp. butter 1% c. cream 

2 ¢. grated or cubed Pimento 
cheese Parsley 


Season mashed potatoes with butter, salt 
and hot milk, beating until light. Add part 


of a beaten egg, pile mixture into a but- | 


tered baking-serving dish and make a large 


central cavity. Dilute the remainder of the | 


egg with a teaspoon of water, brush over 
top. Bake in a hot oven until points of potato 
are browned. To make rarebit, melt butter in 
top of double boiler, add cheese. Stir until 
smooth, add seasonings and soda mixed with 
slightly beaten egg. Add cream and stir until 
blended. Put hot rarebit in center of “vol- 
cano”, garnish base of the “crater” with 
pimento, and put parsley around the platter. 


Serve at once. 





New Jersey Dinner 
Miss R. A. Smith 
Oven fried fish 
Potatoes boiled in jackets 
Fresh spinach with egg garnish 
Bread and butter 
Apricot whip Custard sauce 





Apricot Puff with Custard Sauce 


1! c cooked dried 24 ¢. sugar 
apricots 1% ec. milk 
lemon 3 eggs, separated 


Few drops almond 

Run apricots through a food mill or sieve 
to make 1 c. puree. Add juice of lemon. 
Fold in whites beaten with 4 c. sugar. Chill 
and serve very cold or bake in individual 
greased custard cups or a ring mold, set in 
hot water, 40 to 50 minutes in a moderate 
oven. Serve with custard sauce. 


Ke 
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A 70-YEAR TRADITION OF QUALITY BEHIND HEINZ BABY FOODS 


HOOSING foods for that youngest 

member of your family is essentially 
a search for the best. Strained foods 
labeled Heinz are made according to a 
famous 70-year-old tradition of uni- 
formity and dependability! First-choice 
fruits, vegetables, meats and cereals are 


Your baby deserves these superior 
foods . . . backed by a quality 


reputation three generations old! 
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scientifically cooked and packed under 
vacuum to preserve vitamins and min- 
erals. Order a supply of Heinz 12 
Strained Foods and give baby Heinz 
extra quality at no premium in price. 


LOOK FOR THESE TWO SEALS. THEY 
MEAN PROTECTION FOR BABY 
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“UNCORK’ YOUR 


CORN 
THIS EASY WAY 

















eDon’t suffer. Now it’s easy to remove those painful 

corns and prevent their coming back. Just do this: 
Put scientific Blue-Jay pad (C) neatly over corn. 
It relieves pain by removing pressure. Special 
Blue-Jay medicated formula (D) gently loosens 
corn so it can be lifted right out. 
Simply by avoiding pressure and friction which 
caused your corns you can prevent their coming 
back. Don't suffer needlessly. Get Blue-Jay Corn 
Plasters today—only 25¢ for 6. 

FREE OFFER: We will be glad to send one Blue- 

Jay absolutely free to anyone who has a corn, to 

prove that it relieves pain and removes the corn. 

Just send your name and address to Bauer & Black, 


Division of The Kendall Co., Dept. €-14, 2500 So. | 


DearbornSt., Chicago, Ill. 
Act quickly before this 
trial offer expires. 


WOMEN vor 40’s 


Need Not Lose Charm! 


Here’s good advice for women from 38 to 52 who 
worry about those annoying symptoms which often 
attend this stage of life. Life can perhaps be even 
richer for you now than 20 ever dreamed— 

Just get more fresh air, 8 hrs. sleep and if you 
need a reliable ‘“‘woman’s” tonic—take famous 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, made 
especially for women. It helps Nature build up 
more physical resistance, thus helps calm jittery 
nerves, lessen distress from female functional dis- 
orders and gives more energy to enjoy life. 

For free trial bottle tear this out and send with 
mame and address to Lydia E. Pinkham Medicine 
Co., 217 Cleveland St., Lynn, Mass. 

Pinkham’s is WELL WORTH trying! 


Lydia E Lelhans 


VEGETABLE COMPOUND 


YOU Can Now Easily Make 
a dainty GRAY HAIR 








AT HOME 


T a big saving in cost you can 

make and apply in your own 
home a large, economical bottle of 
an old, popular, gray hair prepara- 
tion. Here’s the i 
recipe. Get from your druggist 
——ayone -fourth ounce glycerine, one 
oe SS ounce bay rum, one box BARBO 
Compound. Mixin one-half pint of water, or your 
druggist will mix for you for a few cents, 

BARBO combed into the hair imparts a soft, lus- 
trous, natural-looking color to gray, faded, streaked 
hair. It is easy to use; does not wash out or rub off; 
will not color the scalp or affect permanents or 
waves; is not sticky or greasy. Used with satisfac- 
tion for over 25 years by blonds and brunettes. Try 
the economical BARBO recipe today. 


BOTTLED POWER! 


\) It takes a formula that’s got Punch-Power 
) to bring quick relief from the aches and 
pains of simple neuralgia, sore muscles, stiff- 
ness due to fatigue and exposure. That's 
EN-AR-CO (Japanese Style) OIL, the anti- 
septiccounter-irritant. EN-AR-CO(Japanese 
Style) OIL is Bottled Power—you’!! say so 
a.certhe very first application. All druggists. 


Meds tns.s. NATIONAL REMEDY CO. NEW YORK 
















PREPARATION 


money-saving | 
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Your 
Spring 
Complexion 


By Phyllis Wray 


ONE are the days when 


mother dosed you with sul- 


phur and molasses as a 
spring cure-all for skin troubles. 
Still, if you have a skin irregu- 


larity, spring is the time of year 
when you're likely to be more than 
ever Let’s see if 
something can’t be done about your 


conscious of it. 


particular trouble. 

The most common skin problem is the 
If neglected, it may 
easily and harsh, ac- 
companied by aging lines and a fine net- 


dry, sensitive skin. 


become coarse 


work of wrinkles that makes you look 
years older. What causes this? Not eat- 
ing enough fats so the system can, in 


turn, properly lubricate the skin. The dry 
air in work and live. The 
nervous tension that accompanies the ups 
Perhaps not 


which we 


and downs of our daily life. 
enough exercise to stir up the circulation. 

Whatever the cause, the dry skin needs 
lubrication. It needs the lavish use of 
creams and oils. Keep cream on your 
face while you’re working around the 
house and in the garden. Leave a light 
film of cream on your face overnight. And 
this is very important—be sure to apply 
a foundation cream to your skin before 
It will protect from the dry- 
ing sun and wind. Repair the lack in 
your diet by eating plenty of cream, but- 
milk salad oils—foods rich in 


you £0 out. 


ter. and 


fats. 

If your skin is too oily, on the other 
hand, cut down on fatty types of food. 
skin is the most un- 


A greasy one of 





Grooming Tips for May 


Facial daintiness begins with proper 
cleansing .. . There’s a mild, rich-lathering, 
fragrant soap that cleanses the skin, oh, so 
thoroughly. ... It's egg-shaped—da fine 
bristled complexion brush that whisks in and 
out of the crevices around your nose and 
wages war on skin blemishes. See what a 
facial scrubbing can do for your skin.... 
Want a quick facial pickup? In twenty 
minutes this fine, stimulating, lubricating 
cream leaves the skin refreshed and glow- 
ing...An_ incredibly light foundation 
cream protects the natural moisture of your 
skin—gives your make-up that ‘‘just-put- 
on” look for hours. 

(I'll be glad to tell you more about these 
spring complexion helps if you will write 
me. Phyllis Wray, Farm Journal - Farmer's 
Wife, Philadelphia, Pa. 

P.S. Would you like my “Treatment for 
Skin Blemishes?” Stamped, self-addressed 
envelope, please.) 


iN 


Margaret Sullavan, M-G-M_ star, takes the 
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best of care of her skin 


happy of skin woes. During adolescence 
an excessive flow of oil is usually the 
result of functional changes. but in adults 
it is more apt to be caused by digestive 
disorders and faulty elimination. Drink 
lots of water, eat all the fruits and vege- 


tables you can. It will help clear your 


system. Then get regular exercise out-of- 
doors. Tone up your system first, then 


your local care is apt to be more effective. 

Soap and water cleansing is really the 
basis of treatment for an oily skin con- 
dition. Wash your face with warm water 
and a bland soap as many times a day 
as you can. Dont be afraid to scrub 
well, using a coarse wash cloth or a com- 
plexion brush. Rinse off with clear warm 
water, then splash on cold water, lots and 
lots of it, because this helps correct faulty 
sure soap is the 


action. Be your 


pore 
bland type. 

When the skin is oily, dust, grime and 
soot accumulate on the skin much more 
readily. These mingle with the oil, be- 
come imbedded in the pores and form 
what we call “blackheads.” If the pore 
content is allowed to remain long in the 
skin, pimples are apt to develop. A num- 
ber of pimples often develop into a seri- 
ous acne condition. As every blackhead 
is a potential pimple, try to avoid having 
clogged pores, or get rid of them promptly 
if you are beset with them. 

Coarse, enlarged pores, usually result 
from the pores being clogged. So in this 
case, too, keep the skin as clean as pos- 
sible, and rinse well with plenty of cold 
water. If the pores are so sealed that 
washing and scrubbing will not remove 
the blackheads, you will have to remove 
them by other means. Cleanse the face 
thoroughly. Spread warm oil or cream 
over the face leaving it on a while, to 
soften the contents. Cover your finger- 
tips with a clean tissue and press out the 
foreign matter. Pat on an antiseptic 
lotion immediately afterward. 

A little care daily and you can face the 
world this spring feeling your skin is at 
its best. 
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Farmer Takes a Wife 


(Continued from page 45) 


“You sure look good, Betta,” he finally 
said. 

She flashed him a smile. “Thankee, 
Steven,” she said faintly, and laid the 
biscuits in the pan quickly. 

“What do you think of me—I mean, 
making such a mess of things?” 

She stood there mechanically ravelling 
the dough from her fingers. She did not 
know what to think. She had always 
accepted him as the book-brain of the 
family and, now that he was not proving 
so. she was bewildered. But she was not 
otherwise disturbed. All at once she was 
angry. 

“Well, Pll tell you what I think, Steve! 
You don’t have to be smart in college! 
It’s no disgrace. I—I—well, I like you 
better when you're not so bright. I—I 
hate you when you’re bright!” And she 
was, to her own horror, weeping through 
her laughter. He took her hand and 
pulled her up to him, as he still sat on the 
tall cedar bench; and thus their faces 
were at a level as if they were both stand- 
ing. He put his arm around her rounded 
hody and leaned his head against her 
breast, and for a moment Betta was so 
choked and drawn to him that she wanted 
to leve him and kiss him and tenderly 
soothe him as once or twice she used to do 
when they were children and he had hurt 
himself. The moment passed, and then 
they laughed; and when David appeared 
at the back gate, a heavy figure crunch- 
ing through the snow, Steven slid from 
the stool and went back to his mother. 


CHRISTMAS dinner was 
both gay and sad. Martha Crump was 
a little ailing, and so she ate lightly, 
but she sat up all day. David and Steven 
were almost as natural as Betta remem- 
bered the brothers through the years. 
They ate their fill of her savory turkey 
and dressing, and joked; after dinner 
was over they left the house for a long 
walk over the farm to look at the land, 
and speak of next season’s plans. 

Betta could see them from the kitchen 
window as they trudged over hill and 
across narrow valley or field. One a tall, 
almost poetic boy, the other a squat pow- 
erful bronzed man. Something in the 
two figures made her stand arrested, every 
fiber in her rigid, examining them through 
the veil of her emotion. She had always 
loved them both. They were her brothers. 
Not her blood brothers, but deeper than 
that. David was a fine, steady, good man. 
He had always seemed to her to be the 
man of the place. But Steven was a boy. 
His bright laughter, his quick happy 
song, his clattering noise—these were the 
stuff of a boy. A forever boy. He would, 
she had often thought, never become 
quite a man. Or was he, failing now in 
college, touching a hard manhood he 
didn’t know what to make of? “Yes,” 
she breathed. “That is it.” And it hurt 
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Wat des a Woman wart mot? 
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48 @ lovely 
iy Paramount star. “That's 
why beautiful skin 's im- 
portant. | use LUX SOAP: 
it helps guard against 
COSMETIC SKIN.” 
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Samuel Goldwyn star.“No 
woman can be happy 
without it. Foolish to risk 
COSMETIC SKIN. Screen 
stars use LUX SOAP.” 














Skin must be | 
soft and smooth 


to pass the FO) V) 
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YO want skin 

that's soft 

enough, smooth enough 
to pass the LOVE TEST! 
So use gentle Lux Toilet 

Soap's ACTIVE lather 
before you renew make- 
up—ALWAYS at bedtime. 













) Poe EYES OF LOVE look close. 
Foolish to let unattractive Cosmet- 
ic Skin spoil romance! Lux Toilet 
Soap’s ACTIVE lather removes dust, 
dirt, stale cosmetics thoroughly 
—guards against the choked pores 
that cause Cosmetic Skin: dullness, 
tiny blemishes, enlarged pores. 


9 out of 10 EO Screen Stars use Lux Soap 
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her terribly, for it was the debonair boy 
that held her affection and if it should 
pass she could never care for him again 





as she always had. 


ERE’S THE Beauty YOU'VE DREAMED OF... a 


quickly gone and Steven returned to col- 
lege and David resumed the job of the 
THE COMOM YOU'VE WANTED farm with higher spirits. In these eve- 
nings of winter, long and cozy in the big 
living room while the wind and snows 
lashed outside, and Martha Crump 
napped in her sheltered rosewood bed, 
Betta and David would sit in the fire- 
light, not talking for long whiles, Betta 
knitting something for Steven, or sewing 
something for Steven, while David read 
the farm paper, or smoked his cob pipe 
and meditated with eyes on the fire. Now 
and then he would bring out a_ book. 
Some of these books might be his old 
high school texts in botany or chemistry | 
or mathematics or biology. He had done 
best in these rather dull and difficult sub- ' 
jects. Though he was never in any true 
sense, seemingly, a scholar. But now and : 
then Betta would see that he was reading 
in a thick book she had not noticed be- c 
fore; and it was a biology book, no doubt . 
of the sort used in universities. 
Oddly enough they rarely made love. t 
All this had been fixed from the begin- 
ning; their love needed no making; it n 
had required hardly a word even of oi 
formal pledging. David was of the land, h 
and Betta, fertile and pretty and strong, h 
was also of the soil. She would not have h. 
thought of leaving this farm. Betta and GC 
the old homestead, Betta and the farm, al 
Betta and the farmer-man. That was the H 
way of it. So they sat here many a night kr 
in peace and that quiet of understanding he 
and love that was always with them. ev 
Betta and David knew, and Martha th 
Crump knew, too, that her time was upon to 
her the night in February when she sud- 
denly became worse. Death is a world fa 
all walk into alone. But David’s and if 
Steven’s mother went with a look of peace no 
on her strong, homely face. She was a tal 
Perfection Oil Range es belay R-869 grand soul—strong and good in life, and wh 
ee ae ee ee ee true and strong in death. The last thing ’ 
INTENSE HEAT INSTANTLY. Perfection SAVE EVERY DAY. With Perfection, you she did was to put Betta’s and David’s 
- Perfectio : ’ . Tepe t A 7 
High-Power burners give finger-tip regu- enjoy the modern convenience and hands in a clasp, a wane token of this cot 
lation . . . any cooking heat. There’s no —_ economy of kerosene. You make real sav- permanence of their attachment. The dif 
soot, no odor, no flare-ups from boilovers. _ings over the cost of wired or piped fuels. farmer-woman. The aged womans ges- I 
ture spoke that with some grand finality. 


a aa M4 ; a F ra 

- ee ee ae ag Soest oe wren ane a aon tee te David and Betta wept. In the morning 
> “ _~ on- | bt s ZU. " . 

constantly ptt t roug erfection s of High-F ower erfections rom up Steven was sent for and he came late the fort 

Live-Heat” oven, carries away excess Small down payment and a little a month sake One ars wes “vis 

moisture.No burning blasts-no cold spots. buys one. Mail coupon for free booklet. a a sae tae Gener, © 

day, the funeral was held. The neighbors hou 


dug the grave in frozen earth. And after gate 


PERFE(¢ { ION Ot, pnith q O V E % the funeral was over, and that epoch of 
her life was finished, Betta stood alone Stay 
” diate — ree . the white church in the and 
Pe ee ee ee en ee Pe ee eee ne ee rh ‘ »n-les > eS. wou 
PERFECTION STOVE CO.,7110-B Platt Ave., Cleveland ,O. ' ETON TOEEOR SECt “ 
What it was that made her look down Stev 


Pleasesend me free booklet, “I've Found The Best Way To ‘“ 
Cook,” illustrating the full line of Perfection Oil Burning Stoves. 












































through the trees to the place where abor 
Steven was standing she did not know. ope! 
) He was leaning against a tree and staring little 
off into cold ashy-blue sky. She started even 
~ toward him and Steven turned. So she his } 
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She was in his arms. She hid her face 
against him. Then she raised her eyes, 
examining his tired face, deeper marked 
than ever with grief. So they looked at 
each other and neither spoke. He bent 
his face then and kissed her, she aban- 
doning herself to a love the kiss called 
into consciousness. She tightened her 
arms around his neck and clung to him 
in a torment of long, pent-up emotion. 

“Betta!” he said, in a tired and hope- 
“I love you,” he added after 
he kissed her again. “But you are David’s. 
He told me this morning. I knew that 
it was mother’s wish. I knew how it 
would be a long, long time ago. But I 


still love you.” 


less vole Se. 
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HERES THE WAY TO MAKE 


MORE MONEY 


FROM YOUR COWS AND CHICKENS 





“T love you, too,” Betta said. 

“But we can’t hurt Dave.” 

“N-no—no, we can’t do that.” 

They fell in side by side, clasping 
hands, and went more deeply into the 
snowy sanctuary of the woods, in a direc- 
tion away from home, away from the 
place where Martha had her long home 
in the soil she loved. 

“It’s not long till the end of the winter 
quarter now.” Steven at last broke the 


silence. “Betta, I'm not going to pass.” 
Betta caught her breath. “Not going 
to pass?” 


He nodded miserably. “Flunking half 
my studies. Pretty low in most of the 
others. I didn’t tell you at Christmas 
how I faced the scholarship council and 
heard my fate. Well, I'll be running back 
home with my tail between my legs, and 
God knows, Betta, how I am going to feel 
about it or what I am then going to do.” 
He added after a pause, “David doesn’t 
know. I couldn’t tell him. Since Mother 
had to go, I am glad she went without 
ever knowing. Betta, isn’t that an awful 
thing for a young fellow like me to have 
to say about himself?” 

She halted him with a fierce word and | 
faced him. “Steven, don’t say that! What 
if you have failed in a little study? That’s 
not the end of life for you. You mustn’t 
talk as if it were. David won’t care 
when he knows and understands.” 

“And you?” 

“Why, I love you just the same. How 
could so small a thing as that make any 
difference with me?” 

He was amazed. “Are you sure?” 

“Very sure.” 








“You don’t know how much you com- 
fort me,” he said, and they turned toward 
home. Yet, coming within sight of the 
house, they entered the yard by different 


gates, 





AUNT ELLA CRUMP | 
Stayed on at the farm house until David | 
and Betta should be married, which | 
would be soon, as Martha had wished. 
Steven returned to school. David set | 
about putting plans for spring farming 
operations into effect. He moved with a 
little less of his habitual stolidity. Of 
evenings he sat around reading some in 
his big dark biology and brooding. 


(Contini:.d on page 67) 





LL over the country the modern air-conditioned ice refrigerator is 

proving a money-maker for thrifty farm folks. They are getting 

top prices for cream — and avoiding rejections — with one of these re- 

markable new ice refrigerators to keep it sweet. Their eggs are really 

fresh when they take them to town — and bring several cents more a 
dozen — for they are put in the refrigerator as soon as gathered. 

Many are killing and dressing chickens instead of selling them alive 
—and making more money that way — now that they have scientific 
refrigeration to keep the dressed birds in prime condition. 

Modern ice refrigeration does much more than just keep foods cold. 
The film of water which forms on melting 
ice gives the constantly circulating air 
within the refrigerator the moisture that 
is absolutely essential to prevent the 
rapid drying out of foods. 


And the same all-important film of water washes 
out of the air the food odors which, in other types of 
refrigeration, are the common cause of flavor taints. 

Thus only melting ice in a modern air-conditioned 
ice refrigerator provides all three essentials of scien- 
tific food protection: constant cold, controlled mois- 
ture and clean-washed fresh air. 

This amazing new-type refrigerator costs only a 
third to a half as much as other types. A servicing of 
ice lasts three to five days or longer. No repairs... 
no noise... no defrosting ...no gadget checking. 

An air-conditioned ice refrigerator will help you 
make more money. It will keep the family’s own 
foods fresh and delicious . . . provide plenty of pure, 
taste-free ice cubes. Any Ice Company will gladly 
give you all the facts — get them now. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 


228 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
In Canada: 137 Wellington Street W., Toronto 


BIGGER MILK PROFITS WITH AN ICE COOLER 
5 Lower the bacteria count of 
your milk—avoid spoilage and re- 
jections — by quick cooling. An 
ice cooler is economical to buy 
and use. No machinery . . . noth- 
ing to get out of order. Ask any 
Ice Company for further details. 








































BEAUTIFUL NEW 
AIR-CONDITIONED ICE 
REFRIGERATORS 
ere Avaliable on EASY TERMS in @ 
Wide Range of Styles and Sizes from 


$29.50 te $94.50 f.0.b. factory 
LOOK FOR THIS SEAL... It is found only on 


genuine air-conditioned ice refrigerators which conform 
to standards of construction and performance estab- 
lished by the National Associotion of ice industries. 


Cold ALONE 
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NEW THIN, 
SCALLOPED 
EDGE! 


Pain Goes Instantly. Stops Shoe Pressure! | 


It’s here! A new kind of thrill in foot relief 
for you—New Super-Soft Dr. Scholl's Zino- 
pads—latest and greatest discovery of this 
world-famous foot authority! 630% softer! More 
flexible! These soothing Kurotex cushioned pads of 
fleecy softness instantly relieve pain of corns, sore 
toes, tender spots, callouses and bunions. Stop shoe 
pressure; prevent corns, sore toes, blisters. 

New thin SEAL-TIP Scalloped Fdge molds pad to 
toe; prevents wear and tear of sheer hosiery. Made 
with water-proof adhesive—don't come off in bath. 

Removes Corns and Callouses 

New, quick-acting Separate Graduated Medscations 
included for gently removing any size corns or 
callouses. 25% increase in quantity at NO EXTRA 
COST—15 Corn Pads and 12 Separate Medications, 
only 35¢ at Drug, Shoe, Department Stores and Toilet 
Goods Counters. Sizes for Corns, Callouses, Bunions, 
Soft Corns between toes. Get a box today! FREE 
sample (please mention size wanted) write Dr. Scholl's, 


Inc., Dept. Z-5, 213 W. Schiller St., Chicago, Ill. 


NEW Super-Soft E> 





D’ Scholls Zino-pads 





















WHAT WOULDN'T YOU GIVE to live 4 more 
norma! life—unafiected by asthmatic attacks? You 
can live more happily, more comfortably—in 
spite of your affliction—if you have Dr. RK. Schiff- 
mann's ASTHMADOR handy. Its aromatic fumes 
reduce the severity of the attack — promote nor- 
mal breathing. Get ASTHMADOR to- 
day at your druggist’s — powder, cigar- 
ette, or pipe mixture form. For a free 
sample, write: R. SCHIFFMANN CO. 
Los Angeles, Calif., Dept. A-15 



















FREE ENLARGEMENT 


Just to get acquainted with 

new customers, we will beau- 
tifully enlarge one snapshot negative (film) 
to 8x10 inches—FREE—if you enclose this 
ad with 10c for handling and return mailing. 
Information on hand tinting in natural colors 
sent immediately. Your negative returned 
with your free enlargement. Send it today. 
Geppert Studios, Dept.355 Des Moines, lowa 


BE A NURSE 


MAKE $25-S35 A WEEK 


You can learn practical nursing at home 
in spare time. Course endorsed by physi- 
cians. Thousands of graduates, 40th yr. 
One graduate has charge of 10-bed hos- 
pital. Another saved $400 while learn- 
ing. Equipment included. Men and women 18 to 60. High 
School not required. Easy tuition payments. Write now. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 75, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 


Name 
City. State 
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Your Education 


By Kathryn Soth 


MP ARY JOHNSON is graduating 
from high school this spring and 
will be at home on the farm this 


year. She would like to go to college. of 
course. but since she cant she wants to 
go on with her education in some way. 

Mary would like to learn more about 


a lot of things, and she would like to 


earn a litthke money of her own. But how 


can she continue her education without 
leaving home? Lots of girls—and boys, 
too—are wondering. 

Well. I have just talked with a lot of 
people who ought to know and I dis- 
cover that there are at least a half dozen 
ways in which you can go on improving 
yourself if you really want to. 

First. you can read. You can add to 
your general knowledge and vocabulary 
and become an authority on anything 
from biology to life in ancient Egypt. 

“But where will I get books?” you 
may wonder. Libraries are the answer. If 
you don't have a local library. write to 
your State Library Commission at the 
State capital. You can borrow’ books 
there by merely paying postage. 

Aside from books 
there are magazines 
and newspapers. In- 
telligent reading of 
the good ones will 
give you constant 
further education. 

Then 
co! respondence 
courses. People of 


ability who are tak- 


there are 


ing correspondence 
work because of 
real interest often 
do better than they 
would in a class, so 
Dr. Richard’ R. 
Price. director of 
extension work | at 
the University of 
Minnesota, told me. 

Several state uni- 
versities and_ col- 
leges offer excellent 
corres pond ence 
courses at relatively 
lowcost, but because 
they do not adver- 
tise,few people hear 
about them. Inquire 
of your state university or state college. 

The University of Minnesota for ex- 
ample. has correspondence courses in 
business, advertising, anthropology, art, 
child welfare, economics mechanics, Eng- 
lish, social work and many other subjects 

even Esperanto. In some states corre- 
spondence courses are offered in high 
school work — Nebraska and North 


Dakota. for instance. 





What about commercial correspondence 
schools? Well some are reputable, some 
are not. How can you tell which are 
which? Write to your State Department 
of Education before spending the money. 

Some unscrupulous schools take = stu- 
dents who lack preliminary education and 
can not possibly do the work required. 
Some offer practically worthless “courses.” 
Some declare that their certificates, given 
at the end of the course. will guarantee 
jobs. Of course no one can “guarantee” 
you a job. On the other hand, the really 
good schools can help you. Use your 
judgment in choosing your school. 

Many part-time 
courses for out-of-school young folks, not 


high schools offer 


only in agriculture and home economics 
but in many other subjects. If your school 
doesn't do this. ask whether it will. 

Some state universities and colleges 
have special winter  shortcourses—the 
University of Wisconsin. for example. 

The WPA and National Youth <Ad- 
ministration offer courses in crafts, hob- 
bies and vocational subjects. Maybe they 
would for you. 

Nor is all educa- 
tion to be found in 
schools. Activity in 
some good organiza- 
tion affords one of 
the most valuable 
kinds of education 
—learning to work 
with people. Church, 
Grange. Farm Bu- 
Farmer's 
FFA, 4H, 


groups 


reau. 
Union, 
older-youth 
can help you. 

The radio offers 
still another fine 
means of education. 
Chain _ broadeasts 
now bring you 
“schools of the air.” 
symphony concerts. 
discussions of cur- 
rent affairs and 
many other edu- 
cational and stim- 
ulating 
College and uni- 
versity stations 
throughout the 
country are busy all 
week broadcasting educational programs. 
Write to these college stations for a 


programs. 


schedule. 

There are still other means of going 
on with your education that I haven’t had 
space to mention. The encouraging thing 
is that you can go on if you will. And it 
is quite possible for you to become better 
educated than are some folks with sheep- 
skin diplomas. 
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RE YOU “up” or “down”? Are you 
always on top of the world, natu- 

rally happy, and ready to say a 

good word for everybody and everything? 
Or are you on the bottom rung of the lad- 
der, your shoulders weighted with care? 

Being happy is a comfortable habit—a 
habit that anyone can have. You don't 
get the habit from having closets full of 
clothes, or lots of spending money, or a 
gay social life. You just start liking 
things and liking people, saying the kind 
thing rather than the cutting remark and 
remembering that life isn’t too serious. 

* * * 

Dear Polly: My girl friends have a club 
which meets in the evening twice a month. 
They go skating, play games and have 
fun. My parents won't let me belong, 
because they say I'd walk too far alone 
to the meetings. It makes me very un- 
happy. Marie, Illinois. 





MAYBE your friends can arrange things 
so that you won’t have to walk alone. 
Anyhow, you must have a good serious 
talk with your parents. Without whining 
or arguing, mind you! When they realize 
just how much the club means to you 
they may change their minds about it. 


* * * 


Dear Polly: When boys come to call on 
me I have a hard time thinking of things 
to do. Can you give me some ideas? Dot, 
Connecticut. 


CHINESE checkers is a good game for 
two, and there are others—Fiddlesticks, 
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Are you a collector? These girls 
have collected over a hundred 
china dogs. 


double “Sol,” cribbage. Some of the best 
games are the silly ones you make up 
yourself—guessing games and such. If 
the caller is a boy who comes often, 
there’s nothing wrong with inviting part 
of the family or another couple for games. 
How about favorite radio programs? Or 
improving your dance technique to the 
strains of a favorite orchestra? And 
learning the words to new songs? Making 
candy and popping corn haven't gone out 
of style. They're as much fun now as 
they were when grandpa and grandma 
made molasses candy on the coal range. 
¥* * * 


Dear Polly: Just what do you do when 
a jealous girl starts talking about you? 
I know what she says isn’t true, but how 
can I keep other people from believing 
her? Elaine, Illinois. 


CHECKING the flow of idle, untrue 

gossip is pretty hard to do. But letting it 

ruffle you and make you unhappy just 

calls other people’s attention to it. The 

best way to handle gossip is to ignore it— 

to have too much fun to let it bother you. 
* * *% 


Dear Polly: I am sixteen and have 
never had a date. Boys don’t seem inter- 
ested in me. I try to be careful not to 
hang around them or run after them, but 
I'd like to go to games and parties with 
them. Margaret, Maryland. 


PERHAPS in trying not to “hang around 
boys,” you have been a little too shy and 
reserved. Have you been hiding your nat- 
ural friendliness? Remember that many 
boys are just as shy as you are and would 
be grateful for a few smiles and a little 
gay chatter on your part. 














Morning, noon, and night, no matter where 
you live, no matter whether you use oil, gas, 
or electricity, life centers around your kitchen 
range. And it’s a smoother, happier life that 
centers around every Florence Range. For 
Florence brings new beauty and eases the con- 
stant demands on your time and energy. 

A new free booklet, “Life Centers Around 
Florence,”” illustrates all Florence Ranges. 
There are O/] Ranges with “Focused Heat” 
wickless burners; Gas Ranges for manufac- 
tured, natural, and bottled gas, including spe- 
cial CP (Certified Performance) models; Elec- 
tric Ranges that bring new luxury within 
reach. A reliable Florence Dealer will show 
you these models and give you a free copy 
of the new booklet. Or—use the coupon, 


NEW TABLE TOP OIL RANGE 






A Range for Every Fuel... 
A Model for Every Pocketbook 


Florence Stove Co., Gardner, Mass., Dept. J-5 
Please send free booklet. | am interested in | 


{ ] Oil { ] Gas { ] Electric Ranges | 
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THEY ARE PRETTY, BETTY-BUT 
WILL THEY WEAR ? 






| 


MUMMIE DEAR, 
THANKS TO LUX 








THAT'S TRUE, DEAR. 





LUX IS WONDERFUL- 
A BIG ECONOMY 












7 ‘MEMBER HOW LONG 
MY OTHER UNDIES 
STAYED NEW- 

LOOKING ? ON 
CCOUNT OF LUX~— 


















YES, AND LUXING 
UNDIES EVERY DAY 
)), | KEEPS YOU DAINTY, 

) ~~ Too! 
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Aa: 
BETTY IS RIGHT ! UNDIES AND 
STOCKINGS DO WEAR LONGER 

WITH LUX AND SO DO OUR DRESSES 
AND SWEATERS. THEY LOOK LOVELY ! 
LUX IS SO THRIFTY WE USE IT FOR 
EVERYTHING SAFE IN WATER 


















Lux removes perspiration odor 
completely— guards colors. 
Avoid soaps with harmful 
alkali, cake-soap rubbing: Any- 
thing safe in water is safe in Lux. f 


buy the BIG box 


6 “ 


So thrifty__ 


| changing the mother’s diet, as, 
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Those 
Allergies 


By 
Dr. Walter R. 


Ramsey 


*M ALLERGIC” 

is becoming a 
common _ phrase, 
and no wonder, for about 10 per cent of 
all of the people of the United States have 
one of those mysterious things called 
allergies. Included are perhaps two mil- 
lion children. But just what is an 
allergy? 

Well, it is nothing more nor less than 
some protein which does not “agree” with 
us in some way. Allergies are no more 
common than they used to be—we are 
just beginning to recognize them. They 
may cause such well-known troubles as 
asthma, hay fever, eczema and 
other skin troubles. 

Take eczema, for example. There are 
many varieties of it, and many babies 
have it. Some protein in the food often 
causes it. When nursing babies have 
eczema, sometimes it can be cured by 
for ex- 
ample, by taking out eggs. Sometimes it 
is hard to find just the food that is 
responsible—so difficult that if the ec- 
and if changing the 





hives, 


zema is severe 


| mother’s diet will do no good the baby 
| may have to be put on cow’s milk or 
| goat’s milk. Sometimes even this fails. 





In addition the mother must treat the 
skin. The most important thing is to 
protect it from irritation, so instead of 
using soap and water it may be necessary 
to use oil. If olive oil produces irritation, 
use liquid petroleum or boiled linseed 
oil. If the eczema is not too extensive, 
painting the area with crude coal tar 
will often act like magic. The painting 
can be done any number of times, letting 
the coal tar wear off. It does not look 
pretty, but it stops the itching and allows 
the skin to heal. 


What to Do for Hives 


HIVES is another common trouble caused 
by an allergy, both in infants and adults. 
Some people have a crop of hives, di- 
gestive trouble or convulsions every time 
they eat certain foods. If a baby is sen- 
sitive to cow’s milk, try goat’s milk. 

I'll never forget the time a rural min- 
ister brought his baby in to be examined. 
The child could not tolerate cow’s milk 
and was badly undernourished. We tried 
goat’s milk and it agreed with the baby 
from the start. The father went right out 
and bought a goat. It was an unforget- 
table picture as the whole family went off 
down the road happy—goat in the rumble 
seat! 

Some children are sensitive to certain 
kinds of meat, others to certain grains, 
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shell fish, strawberries and other fruits. It 
is often possible to determine which pro- 
tein is causing the trouble by making skin 
tests. This a good country physician can do. 

Sometimes children can recover from 
being sensitive to a certain food by tak- 
ing it in small amounts over a period of 
months. Because a child doesn’t like a 
food is no reason why it may not agree 
with him perfectly well. 

Hay fever and asthma are so nearly 
related that they can both be caused by 
the same things. About half of all the 
allergic people have hay fever. The cause 
is a protein in the air—often ragweed 
pollen, although it may be any one of 
many pollens or fungi. 

Asthma is a spasm of the small bron- 
chial tubes, making it difficult to breathe 
out. The tendency toward asthma may be 
inherited, but the immediate cause is 
often a protein in the food or the air. 

The most common cause of asthma is 
horse dandruff. I knew one country doctor 
who had an attack every time he drove 
his horse, and who never had relief until 
he got an automobile. One little farm 
girl, a patient of mine, had asthma every 
time the wind blew from the direction of 
the horse barn. 

The second most important cause of 
asthma is dandruff from dogs, the third 
is dandruff from cats, and the fourth is 
dust from feathers. Even feathers in a 
pillow can cause trouble. 

\sthma is difficult to treat because it 
is often hard to locate the cause. Certain 
drugs sometimes help, but these should 
always be used under direction of a 
physician. Severe attacks may be relieved 
by an injection of adrenalin by the doctor. 

here are a number of so-called asthma 
cures on the market and some of these 
may give temporary relief. These drugs 
are often used by inhaling the fumes from 
a powder that is burned. One of the best 
of these, especially for adults, is a cigar- 
ette made from such a powder, the smoke 
to be inhaled. A change of climate will 
also sometimes work wonders. 
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“It says I weigh 105 pounds and I shall 
fo? 


never marry! 
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“Suffering cats, Judy, did you hear the door slam? Daddy is fit to be tied. How 
long’s that baby next door been crying, anyway? Something’s got to be done or 
we'll all be in the doghouse!” 


“Now, Joan, keep your shirt on. Listen—I’1l tell you something . . .” 





“... that’s a prickly heat cry if I ever heard one. And I told Mother to run over with 
our Johnson’s Baby Powder and put some Where it Will Do the Most Good. A 
silky, cooling Johnson’s rubdown—that’s the way to make him pipe down, I said. 
So she’s over there now...” 





“Look at Daddy—isn’t he a scream? He can’t make out why the noise has stopped.” 
...“Minute ago he wanted to smack that baby—now he’s scared somebody really 
has”. . .“Don’t look so worried, Daddy! It was just Johnson’s Baby Powder!” 


“Feel a pinch of our Johnson’s—isn’t it 
slick? Such nice soft, soft talce—and no 
orris-root either. Won’t you get some? 
It’s such an inexpensive way to make 
a baby happy!” 


JOHNSON'S 
BABY POWDER 


Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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DO BLEACHES MAKE ¥ 
iotwes WHITE? For Showers or Home 


Bleaches Remove 
Some Stains... but 


BLUING MAKES 
CLOTHES WHITER! 


Use bleaches if you like. But 
remember Mrs. Stewart's Bluing 
does what no bleach, cleanser, or 
soap can do. It makes clothes 
whiter by beautifying them with 
a final ‘‘make-up’’ that gives them 
the finishing touch. For whitest 
clothes, use a few drops of bluing 
in the final rinse. No additional 
vyinse is necessary with Mrs. 
Stewart's. Get it at your grocer. 

SAFE! QUICK! EASY! Costs 
less than a cent a month. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Mrs. Stewart's 
Bluing, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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@ We don’t promise to make you irresistible to 


the men, BUT — if constipation’s dulled your 
charm and pep, see if FEEN-A-MINT doesn’t Are vou wondering what to take to 
make you feel like a NEW WOMAN! It’s the 5 i : ee 9 
delicious chewing gum way to relief. So easy — Ann’s, or Betty s, or Harriet’s shower ? 
simply chew it to get its famous benefits. No , - ele wi , ¢ c. 
wonder folks say: “FEEN-A-MINT seems like How about tea towel: with an amu 

magic !’’ Millions, young and old, praise it. Try it. 


TASTES LIKE pillow slips or some gay place mats? All 
aiiea YOUR FAVORITE ‘ pe 
CHEWING GUM! | are attractive and useful gifts. 

A lively little pup romps through this 
set of seven tea towel designs. Quickly 
made with outline, lazy daisy, French 
knots and cross-stitch. Two pan holder 

g cash 

ovetiis for 
you; full or 
pare time. Over 


motifs, not shown, are included. 

“our new and attractive pillow sli 
250 houseneld necessities By foro W F ; , : i I p 
= nee peoete anaes Way . motifs will be an inspiration to those 


Proven fast sellers; steady : : 
+ No experience 1 @ if ~ RE Zansanl who plan for showers in the near future. 


Earni 
Both elaborate and simple designs are 





























ing design or a pair of good looking 
































very first day wit 
plete Display Outfit 
and my proven money- 
making Plan. Ford 

Tudor Sedans given 
producers as bonus. 
Big, reliable, old-§ 


given. 

Beverage set in popular charm string 
motif. Made of colored linen and em- 
broidered, or gay color applique on 


Just egnd LS, 
po SL Ave. Cincinnat!, Ohio cream linen, these mats make a perfect 









YOU CAN 00 SERT WEAVING setting for the bright pottery which this 
FOR PASTIME AND PROFIT 


Re-seat your own chairs and stools 
easily and quickly. Start a neigh- 
borhood seat weaving business in 
your own home for extra income. 
We show you how and furnish all 
materials—rush, cane, reed, etc. 
Write for details. 

Complete Instructions—Only 10c 
Send today for interesting Weave 
Craft Booklet and price list of in- 
expensive materials. Established 
25 years. 


eh ee ea tl ie eh 


HELTON AVE NEW HAVEN. CONN 





year’s bride is sure to receive. 




























ond lovely Eyre Terese 7 Pe ours Sligntly 
mapertoct, ° ~ 
* sizes. "Chitten or dose ontpald- ht: Mone yack 


things. rite Otner Rargaing. AleciLad Card — details. 


Paramount Hoisery, Dp. 24, Lexington, N.C. 


AT TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 
FREE—Surprise Gift Offer. FREE inetruc- ~ 
sone, comers — — x. lc vi ed - nee n , F 2 eeend , 
air Btyle Flas ig ngage 4 — All transfer patterns 10c for each set. Send to Farm 
oc a te a pad eas Pon ta Journal and Farmer’s Wife, Dept. W, Philadelphia, Pa. 


361 Grand St., . 75, New York City 
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Farmer Takes a Wife 


(Continued from page 61) 


Betta, in turn, grew more silent. She 
watched David less closely, was less con- 
cerned about anticipating his wishes. But 
he seemed not to notice. It was entering 
March now, and the breaking began. The 
days were balmy with spring. It was an 
early spring; all signs pointed to that— 
birds’ returning; bright warm weather, 
bland warm 


new grass springing up, 
winds. Betta would stand and watch 
David working in the fields, and she 


would remember that he was doing what 
he and Steven had talked of during 
Christmas. Betta would lose sight of his 
powerful figure in the memory of Steven’s 
bright shadow. Slowly it grew upon her 
with a power and pain that she could not 
that it was Steven, not David, 
whom she loved. She cared for David, 
yes. But not that way—not as she loved 


escape 


steven. 

Steven came home around the middle 
of March. He was more bent and seemed 
older than Betta ever remembered. That 
evening at supper he grinned wanly as 
he said, 

“Well, I flunked out. Got kicked out of 
the University.” He did not eat much for 
supper. 

“Well, I don’t know but what I’m kind 
of glad you got home when you did,” 
David said kindly, leading the way out 
to the front porch after supper. The boys 
sat on the porch talking and smoking. 
When she was done helping Aunt Ella 
with the dishes, Betta laid off her apron 
and joined them in the dusk. The evening 
was delightfully warm. Betta sat on the 
top step while David and Steven went on 
talking. “Yes, I'm glad you came home. 
You’re just in time to give me a lift with 
this work. I couldn’t farm without you, 
Steve! Why did I ever think I could?” 
(nd in his light and easy voice Steven 
outlined the immediate jobs. He was 
brightening but still depressed by his 
failure in college. Betta knew that in the 
back of his mind there was always the 
question of how he was going to live it 
down. He was sensitive—too sensitive, as 


a boy is always so, 


Now Steven and David 
were working hard day by day, and Betta 
was making her wedding dress. She and 
David were to be married Sunday a week. 

In the afternoon she sat on the side 
looked out over the farm 
and she would see the tractors 
running like iron devil’s walking sticks 
across the fields, with dust and smoke in 
wake. Her eyes followed Steven 
Always she looked for Steven. 
Once she pricked her finger with the 
needle and muffled a cry of pain. The 
blood fell upon the lace of her dress and 
she saw the stain widen and deepen with 
a feeling of helpless horror. She did not 
love David, she loved Steven! “I can’t 
marry David!” she moaned, and the gar- 


porch which 
lands. 


their 


always. 
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“Why does my mother-in-law 
always take my husbands side?” 





MARY: John, will you take your hands off 
that child and listen to ME for a change? 
JOHN: I'l] handle this My way! I'll make her 
take it... 








| SR Ret 





ve al 


MOTHER-IN-LAW: But I’m only trying to 
help...! 

MARY: But I don’t need help! It so happens 
I talked with the doctor this morning. He 
said it’s old-fashioned to force Sally to take 
a nasty-tasting laxative. It’s liable to shock 
her nerves and upset her digestive system. 


How Mary used modern methods 
for her baby — despite interference! 





MOTHER-IN-LAW: My dear, you know John is 
ALWAYS right... 
MARY: Oh mother... please... please... 





MARY: He told me to get a PLEASANT- 
TASTING laxative that Sally would take will- . 
ingly, but not one made for adults. A grown- 
up’s laxative can be TOO STRONG for ANY 
child’s insides. He said that the modern meth- 
od of special care calls for a special laxative, 
too. So he recommended Fletcher's Castoria. 





MOTHER-IN-LAW: Fletcher’s Castoria? 

MARY: Yes! The doctor said Fletcher's Cas- 
toria is the modern laxative made especially, 
and only, for children. It’s SAFE...has no 
harsh drugs. And children simply love its 


taste! 


Glatt! Vaeleher 


JOHN: Look, mother, look!... she’s taking 
Fletcher’s Castoria like a lamb! 
MOTHER-IN-LAW: Humph! Looks like maybe 
the modern method is best, after all. 
MARY: We'll have some peace around here 
now. 


CASTORIA 


The modern —SAFE—laxative made especially and ONLY for children 
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IS YOURS A 


CONSTIPATION 
HEADACHE? 


Not always, but often, those dull, nagging 
headaches are caused by constipation. 
When that’s your trouble, you want relief 
—quickly—surely ! 

The next time you have a headache, due 
to constipation, try Ex-Lax! It’s the simple, 
effective, modern way to take a laxative. 
Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate. It gets 
results easily—without strain or discomfort. 


Ex-Lax is America’s largest-selling laxative 
—as good for youngsters as it is for tie 
ups. 10¢ and 25¢ boxes at your druggist’s! 


EX-LAX 


THE ORIGINAL CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 











Here's Amazing Relief 
For Acid Indigestion 


yers—Tums a remarkable discovery brings amaz- 
ing quick relief from indigestion, heartburn, 
sour stomach, gas, and burning caused by excess 
acid. For TUMS work on the true basic principle. 
Act unbelievably fast to neutralize excess acid con- 
ditions. Acid pains are relieved almost at once. 
TUMS are guaranteed to contain no soda. Are not 
laxative. Contain no harmful drugs. Over 2 billion 
TUMS already used—proving their amazing benefit. 
Try TUMS today. Only 10c for 12 TUMS at all drug- 
gists. Most economical relief. Chew like candy 
mints. Get a handy 10c roll today. 








Tums ere enti-acid— not laxative. When you need a laxative get 
4 This all vegetable laxative brings 
Wmles Z/, Zs such gentle, dependable relief for 
vor TABLE T$= NR conditions due to constipation. 





Helps You Overcome 


FALSE TEETH 


Looseness and Worry 


No longer should any wearer of a loose 
dental plate feel ill at ease because of the 
embarrassment it causes. FASTEETH, a 
pleasant alkaline (non-acid) denture pow- 
der, sprinkled on plates holds them firmer 
and more comfortably in place. No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Special alka- 
line content allays gum soreness and in- 
flammation due to chafing of a loose plate 
or to excessive acid mouth. Thousands use 
FASTEETH and gain greater ease, confi- 
dence and dependability. Get FASTEETH 
at any drug store. 

When Gums Shrink, Plates Loosen-See Your Dentist 


Protetsional 5*7 
aso torgr: ENLARGEMENT | 


e “* your favorite negative (film). Beau- 
tiful * Segre! Finish’? on Eastman Double e 
e Weight pape A iyo t service. Original safely , 
e@ returne his E offer limited. EXTRA 
o 
+ 








SURPRISE if He "send today! Enclose 10 cents « 


toro paling costs. Eagle Studios, Dept. 


ee@eeaeeeeeneneeteeneeeeeee 


AT LOWEST CUT- RATE PRICES! 
KNITTING WORSTEI 












8u Quality Per Sein. ‘ 

Other unusual vereees 
FREE semnoien instructions, Color Card & /Ne 
Style Book, Surprise Gift offer. Rot 22 


F &K YARN CO., 85 Essex St., Dept. Q-5, New ‘York, N.Y. 





Farnam, Omaha, Neb. 18 yrs, quality work! @ | 


FAR™M 


ment slid to the floor, “But I can’t hurt 
him either. And I can’t cause him to hate 
Steven!” 

There were no alternatives. She picked 
uP the dress and tried again to work on 

. forgetting the finger whose wound was 
so slight beside the break of her heart. 
And somehow the shadow of Martha 
Crump took nebulous shape in the yard’s 
sunlight. All Betta could do was go on. 
In after years, David being the strong 
man that he was, she would be happy 
enough. Steven would have gone away. 
He still had his cash money for his col- 
lege education. and after a while, when 
he had grown older. he would resume his 
studies and this time make good. 

O KF COURSE he would 
meet another girl. A slim, charming crea- 
ture, with blue eyes and blowsy golden 
hair. They would love and marry. Betta 
and David would stay on here at the farm. 
After a while it would all be just a beau- 
tiful memory. 

Betta tried to use her needle again. 
and this time she saw how the stain was 
spreading through the fabric. A feeling 
of horror tugged at her heart. She looked 
wide-eyed down at the stain. That was 
the flow from her breaking heart on her 
wedding dress. It would never come out. 
literally or figuratively. And when she 
and David married, that flow would go 
on spreading over and through her whole 
life: through the fabric of his life, of hers 
and Steven's. 


“T can’t let that happen!” she moaned. 


a 


MOTHER’S 





Here is one more reason to be glad that you live in the United States. English mothers 
are learning to wear gas masks and even to provide babies with gas-proof buggies. 
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Then she sat up and crumpled the dress 


in her fierce hands, and made up her 
mind. 

Steven and David came in to supper 
that night. quarreling for the first time 
Betta could ever remember. Aunt Ella 
was away. and for that Betta was glad. 
She listened to the men as they washed 
up outside. 

“T tell you,” Steven was shouting, “I’m 
clearing out of this place! I'm fed up on 
the farm, and now I am estan!” 

In a tense, passionate voice, David 
came back at him. “No, you're not going. 
You've been a quitter one place; you're 
not throwing up your hands here and 
leaving me cold!” His face was beet-red 
with anger when he flung the towel on 
the hook and came in ahead of Steven. 

“Supper’s ready.” Betta said, and she 
stood a moment after the two angry boys 
had sat down. 

She looked at David, thinking how un- 
emotional their courtship had been, how 
destitute of that thing she craved. Then 
she looked at the angry. flushed face of 
Steven, and remembered the slim golden- 
haired creature she had made up for him, 
and she was furious at her own conjury. 

“Steven is going to stay on here at the 
farm!” she cried. 

They stared at her. Words poured from 
Betta. She was aware the thinking back 
of them had been going on a long time. 

“You never really wanted to go to col- 
lege. Steven! Why. the morning you left, 
you looked as if you were going to your 

(Continued on page 70) 
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5OTH ANNIVERSARY BARGAIN SPECIALS! 


; 
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; 
| | 
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; 
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DRESS 


Biggest dollar’s worth ever, anda thrill- 
ing climax to Fifty years of C.M.O. style 
and value leadership. Fashionable frock 
of CROWN TESTED Spun Rayon, with 
slimming stripes, frosty white touches, 
and handy buttons down the front. Satis- 
faction guaranteed, or your money back. 
Colors—Strawberry-rose, ogg 2 or Teal 
(greenish)-blue; all with white. State color. 
Women’s, Misses’ Sizes—12 to 20 yrs.; 30 
to 40 bust. Length about 44. $1 00 
301 B G620-State size. Price, . 


America’s lowest price for shoes so full of 
style and service. Think of buying a pair of 
women’s Leather shoes for one single dollar! 
The attractive uppers are durable Smooth 
Leather, the soles are sturdy rubber. Nowhere 
else can you find a bargain likethis. If you’re 
not more than satisfied, we will refund your 
money at once. 

Colors — Black, Brown, or White. 

Sizes —2%% to 9; wide widths. State color, 
size, and numbers in your shoe. 1 00 
301 3 ASG—Anniversary price... $ . 


pore neg 


Use this coupon to order either or both of these 


FREE 
SALE BOOK 
(Pictured at left) 


If you wish a Free 
copy of our Spring 
and Summer Jubilee 
Sale Book alone, just 
mark the coupon at 
right and mail it to- 
day. If you order one 


glorious bargains or to send for Free Sale Book. 
Chicago Mail Order Co., Chicago, Dept. 301 
Enclosed is $ for which please send me 

Dress No. 301 B G20 

S180 cee CONF. 

Shoe No. 301 J AS6 


or both of the Bar- 
gains on this page, 
you will also receive 
a Free Sale Book. 
You can’t afford to 
miss this Bargain 
Book showing Every- 
thing to Wear for all 
the Family at Amer- 
ica’s lowest prices. 
Send for it now. 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO., 


That's all that's necessary, 


just pin a dollar to the 


ee ee a oe 
O Please send me a Free Cong of your Spring 
and Summer Jubilee Sale k. 
Print 
Name 
Print Street and 
No. or R. F.D. 


Print 
Postoffice 


CHICAGO :::. 


coupon at right for each of 
these sensational bargains, 
rel) a ee ee 
dressed to Chicago Mail 
Order Co Chicago, and 
we will ship your 


order 


immediately 
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Mother, a baby’s worst 

enemies are germs. They 

attack his outsides as well 
as his insides. So, to help prevent skin in- 
fections, do this: While your baby is little, 
anoint his body every day with Mennen 
Antiseptic Oil—as practically all hospital 
nurseries do. And if you should see signs 
of a rash, which may mean skin infection, 
hustle baby off to your doctor's. 


MENNEN Sati Oh nt renee 
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GOSH 
MOMMY 


| | cant 
\ fight those 


germs alone 


As baby grows older, continue to give 
his skin antiseptic protection by using 
Mennen Antiseptic Borated POWDER, 
recommended by more doctors than all 
others combined—because it’s not only 
soft, smooth and soothing, but most im- 
portant—st's ANTISEPTIC 

Your baby deserves the best care . . | 
frequent visits to your doctor, and daily 
antiseptic skin-protection with 














4 LA A, Mahuta ete 
The NEW DAISY 
LIGHTNING- LOADER 












NE ... fastest - 
easiest-loading air rifle ever! 
New Features: Lightning- 
Loader 500 Shot Magazine, 
Adjustable Double-Notch Rear 
Sight, Pistol Grip stock 
$2.50 at dealers.Ifhe hasn't 

it, send us $2.50. We 
be will men yours pect pelt 


375 Union St., Parmmenth 
Wtentans, U.S.A. 








DAISY 
AIR RIFLE 


RELINEyi52is8 


Are Your False Teeth Loose? ror Cy 


Do you have trouble keeping them 

in place, suffer from irritation? If ONLY 
so, use AST-O-DENT Plate 
Reliner, a special preparation used 
successfully in dental practice for 
many years. Not a powder. Safe, 
cannot harm plate, tasteless, easily 
applied. One application lasts for 
months. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


se 
ai *~ a Y 

Only $1 per tube, enough for two vy | ) 

plates, with full directions. Send ‘66661 LA 


PLAS tod. + 0-DER joy new mouth comfort or your money back! 


-O-DENT Co., 754 McKerchey Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Relieve 
NEURITIS =: 
Minutes 


To relieve the torturing pain of Neuritis, Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia or Lumbago in few minutes, 
get NURITO, the Doctor's formula. No opiates, 
no narcotics. Does the work quickly—must relieve 
cruel pain to your satisfaction in few minutes or 
money back at Druggist’s. Don't suffer. Get 
trustworthy NURITO today on this guarantee. 


UNRAY Quality YARNS 


Advance new Hilustrated yee WHOLESALE j 
fe tod PRICES 


































any ad and Color instruc- 
tions b ray Write today. 
SATISFA OR MONE BACK. 
Sunray Yarns, 349 Grand St., Dept. 8-5, N. Y. City 



























mal Makes quick work of 


MILK CANS, PAILS et 


IN THE DAIRY... 
Chore Girl, the knitted copper sponge, 
removes milk residue easily, quickly— 
leaves no splinters behind, easy on } 
water-softened hands. 
IN THE KITCHEN... 
cleans up pots and pans, greasy plates, | 
broilers, griddles, stoves, ranges. Peels | 
potatoes, carrots—other root vegetables. } 
| 


IN THE LAUNDRY... 
for wash tubs, gas plates, wash boilers, 
pails. 

AROUND THE FARM... 
takes dirt and rust off implements, etc.— 
great for preparing surfaces for painting. 
Takes bugs and tar off windshields. 


METAL TEXTILE CORP., ORANGE, N. J. 








WHY CHANGE OIL? 


WHEN oe DOES NOT WEAR OUT” 
—————- U0. S. BUREAU OF STANDARDS) ——_____ 
Car, Truck. Tractor Owners — Stop wast- 
ing your money on needle ss oil changes! 
Keep oil clean and * ‘oily” indefinitely. Our 
FREE booklet “Oil Facts” a revelation. 
Ask your dealer for a copy, or write to— 
RECLAIMO MFG. COMPANY 


2306 N. WESTERN AVE., DEPT. 11, CHICAGO. ILL. 





Farmer Takes a Wife 


(Continued from page 68) 


own funeral, You’re the farmer, not 
David. You are the one all these years 
that did the head-work; David was glad 
to go on and do what you thought of. But 
this winter he has been studying. Read- 
ing in big deep books. Well, who is the 
scholar then?” Flushed, she raced on, 
“It’s because all of us have loved each 
other, and we all loved Mother that this 
matter has come about. She had it in her 
mind from the beginning. Bless her soul, 
she started always in the beginning and 
she never changed; and we loved her and 
she had her way.” 

“Steven,” she blurted out, 
turn your cash-money for college educa- 
tion over to David if he would turn the 
whole farm over to you?” 

“What are you talking about, Betta?” 
Steven asked. 

“Well, what?” David demanded, too. 
Both looked up at her with puzzled eyes, 
and yet a glimmer of her meaning dawned 
quickly enough in their minds. 

“But what of you?” Steven asked. 

“Yes. You go with the land. That’s 
We've grown 


“would you 


always been understood. 
up knowing that.” 

“You don’t really care so much for me, 
David,” Betta said. “If you do, you 
haven’t showed it by many kisses. I do 
care for you deeply, but I love Steven. I 
can’t go on lying to myself or either of 
you, about that. David, if you had not 
been blind all the time, you would have 
seen. As for me, I will go with the land.” 


In THE hush that fol- 
lowed no one moved, Betta sank into her 
chair. Then they just stared at one an- 
other. But finally David and Steven 
turned and their eyes met. Neither spoke. 
But there was an exchange, an agree- 
ment, between them. All at once a sigh 
slipped from David. 

“Well, [ll declare! I do declare—that 
is it. I knew there was a great load 
but where—what it was—but this is it. 
The farm! How at times I have hated it. 
How I have envied you, Steve, at college. 
But Mother had it always fixed in her 
mind ... Steven, I'll turn you the farm 
for the money and college.” 

Steven’s eyes were strange and bright. 

“Yes, [Pll give you the money and 
chance at college for the farm—and for 
Betta, if she wants to go with the land.” 

They stood for a moment with closed 
eyes and it seemed as if Martha Crump 
moved among them and laid her broad 
white hands upon their bowed heads. 

When Betta again took up her wedding 
dress the next day, and the day before 
her wedding, she saw the red stain once 
more on lace and satin. But her needle 
flew and her heart sang, for these stains 
were token of her coming marriage to 
the farmer-man—of her passing along 
with the land that she loved. 


The End 
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For Boys and Girls 


By Elizabeth C. Wherry 


rFIPPY was a very peppy puppy. She | 
_4 was white all over, except for a | 
round black patch over one eye. Her tai 


end stuck up high behind, and 
wagged all of it. 


| 
| 
| 


She was born short-tailed which was 
nice. for she didn’t have to 


have her 
tail clipped. 


Her tail was about the 
of two marshmallews, if you stuck 
right after the other. 


size 
one 


Zippy slept in a box behind the kitchen | 
stove. When Daddy put down his paper 
and shut off the stove, Zippy knew it was 
bedtime. She'd roll over on her back, 
with her legs up and her front paws 


folded under, trembling and pleading not | 
to be taken to her box. 





Once when Billy was sick he had. lain 
downstairs on the davenport all day, with 
i white bed pillow under his head. When 
he went upstairs for the night, Zippy | 
curled up in the dented place where | 
Billy’s head had been. She very carefully | 
turned her black eye under so_ she | 
wouldn't show against the pillows and | 
be driven away. | 
When Daddy shut off the stove, he said, 
“Come on, Zippy.” She turned over on her 
hack and stuck her feet in the air. That 
gave it all away, for her black eye showed 
against the white pillow! 





‘apioca* 
4 cup Minute Tap 
3, cup sugar 
1 teaspoon salt 
2 cups water 






Special to Mothers 
rAKE a little time each day to draw the 
children’s attention to birds. Study one | 
in flight. Note the color of breast, head. 
back and tail and wings of a bird at rest. | 
Encourage children to tell you of any 
bird they see or hear. What if 
know its name? Know its size 


fight. nesting-place and song; 











, a 
mix well. Bring mixture ba 
stirring constantly. Remo 










rinds. ost 
glasses. Serves 8. All meas 
*|MPORTANT: For perfect 
Minute Tapioca. 
@ Another bright 
Minute Tapioca fo 
luscious and juicy, 
tions on every Minut 
And send—now for a 
Brand-new cook book of 
FREE Address General —_— 
Creek, Mich. If you live 






you don’t 
. its color. 


someday 
you will find its name in a bird book. 









Things to Do in May 


ASK mother for a little piece of garden 
all your own. 





yet it'll be 





With a stick scratch your 
initials in the soil, three feet high. Plant 
lettuce or radish seeds in the initials. 






Study your seed catalogs for gourds. 
Send for a ten-cent mixed packet. Grow 
them somewhere along a fence. 






Gather 
them next fall when very hard and ripe. — 
Shellac some for table decoration. 





GOLDEN TAPIOCA PARFAIT 


4 oranges, sections fi 


i ar, 
Combine Minute Tapioca, sug 


>» sections 
not overcook. ) Add ome * . 
Cool—mixture thickens 


4 : z ore 
r the thickener. Ir’ll taste tar ™ 


e Tapioca package. 


Foods Cobourg, Ont. Offer expires Dec. 
’ 


New! Grand! Try it! 





ce 
14 cup orange ju! Py 
14 tablespoons lemon juice 


1 tablespoon grated orange rind 
14 reaspoon grated lemon rin 


ree from membrane 

salt, and water in saucepan and 
ickly to 2 full boil over direct 4 
run fire. (Mixture will be thin. 
aa orange and lemon juice, an 
t cools. Chill. Serve 19 partait 


ements are level. | 

results, use genuine r 
<r fruit pie with x a 

“1eq Make your next 

idea MINUTE 


lice. See direc- 
easy to S i > 


' 
acle-working recipes: 
a 3-39, omer 
in Canada, address: Genera 
fe 31, 1939. 








Down the Road to Spring 
START at the back door. Draw a picture 
of it. Then each day watch for new signs 

of spring and 
al draw them on 
your “road map,” 
as shown here, 
and see what you 
have at the end | 
of the month. 


Fretfulness, broken and restless sleep, nail bit- 
ing and nose picking, poor appetite and stomach 
discomfort! These are symptoms of large round 
worms. Jayne’s Vermifuge expels large round 
worms and improves the poor appetite and 
digestion caused by them. At all druggists. 


Dr. D. Jayne & Son, Inc., Phila. 
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= FREE 46 PAGE BOOK 
a —tells the wonderf 
or AEROIL BURNER with 
Ploesy 
Cloud. 


. its 2000° flame kills all 
weeds, and solves 99 other farm problems. 








At SOLD ON FREE TRIAL. Write AEROIL by 
eo f es ew or 
Coit’ eens. &. Jersey Dept.12 


IRRITABLE CHILDREN! BUNION 


Relieved 
Concealed 


painful bunions or enlarged joints. 
For quick safe relief, get Dr. Scholl's Bunton Reducer 
—a soft rubber shield, worn invisibly. Takes off shoe 
pressure; hides bulge; preserves shape of shoe. 50¢. 
Sold everywhere. For FREE Foot Booklet, write 
Dr. Scholl’s, Inc., Chicago. 


Dr Scholls 


| Don't suffer from 


BUNION 
REDUCER 








How To Raise Turkeys 


Keep turkeys from dying if you want to Turkey 
make money. Thousands of turkey rais- Book 
Free 






ers use Ray-Zem to help reduce losses. 
Sold under money back guarantee. A 
gal. is enough for 100 turkeys. Order 
now. Trial size $1; % gal. $2.75; 1 gal 
$5.00. Booklet Free 


RAY-ZEM LABORATORIES 








318 Thomas St. Paul, Minn. 
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FOR BEST QUALITY and 


best results, use good old 
Blue Ribbon Malt. It’s 
packed full 3 pounds of 
the finest wholesomeness, 
purity and unvarying 
high quality. So always 
be sure to call for Blue 
Ribbon Malt. 


COPYRIGHT 1939, PABST SALES COMPANY, CHICAGO 


BLUE RIBBON 
MALT 


Ameritas Biggest Seller 
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Bits of Verse 


An Offer for the Ranch 
By Ethel Romig Fuller 


Yes, John and I homesteaded 

This land when we were young; 

Though none thought we'd 
the claim, 

Still somehow we clung. 


We cleared it and we tilled it 

Set out every tree— 

In each square foot of soil there is 
A lot of John and me. 


Work was work those early days 
With ten small mouths to feed, 
But John and I, we managed 
Folks do when there is need. 





Then of a sudden strangely 

The children were all grown. . . . 
John and I were middle-aged— 
Then I was alone . 


Left alone to manage 

The valley's finest ranch— 

My vouth plowed in each furrow, 
Fruiting on each branch. 


Your offer, sir, to buy me out 

Is generous and kind— 

But I ean’t sell and move away; 
I'd leave my heart behind. 


Altitude 
By Alta Booth Dunn 


A lonely peak lifts high 

Its valiant head in challenge to the sky; 
Aud one 

Gold eagle soars, intrepid, to defy 

The sun. 

So questing man, in solo flight, 

Strives up to gain his visioned height 
Before impending night. 


Birthdays 
By Marie Porter Mitchell 


Watching a little curly-head 
Toil seriously at play, 
I cried out from a breaking heart, 


9 


“My baby would be six today! 


4 football game; the cheering crowd, 
A boyish laughter, rising keen. 
Blinking back sudden tears, I sigh, 
**Just now, he would be seventeen.” 





hang to 


Young, eager soldiers marching past; | 


Bayonets gleaming in the sun. 
I whisper—is it thankfully? 
“My Boy ... he would be twenty-one.” 


Argument in Brief 
By Florence B. Jacobs 


I put a brown seed in the brown 
Earth, and the dews come gently down, 
| And suns are warm, and winds refrain, 
And tender spears of summer rain 
| Prick it to rise in living green, 
| To bloom, to fade... Till I have seen, 
Here in my foot-square plot of earth, 
Within the compass of a year, 
Companion miracles of birth, 
Life, death, and resurrection, clear. 


For what is any more profound 
Than that a stalk should cleave the 
ground, 
Should open out in bud and leaf 
And come at last to gorgeous bloom? ... 
Why, faced with that, I have no room 
| For anything but whole belief. 


MAY 


Wonderful Success 
Raising Baby Chicks 


Mrs Rhodes’ letter will no doubt be of ut- 
most interest to poultry raisers who have had 
serious losses raising baby chicks. Read her 
experience in her own words: 

‘Dear Sir: I see reports of so many losing 
their little chicks so thought I would tell my 
experience. My chicks, when but a few days 
old, began to die by the dozens. I tried dif- 
ferent remedies and was about discouraged 
with the chicken business. Finally I sent to 
the Walker Remedy Company, Waterloo, 
Iowa, for a 50c box of Walko Tablets. They’re 
just the only thing to keep the chicks free 
from disease. I raised 700 thrifty, healthy 
chicks and never lost a single chick after the 
first dose.’’— Mrs. Ethel Rhodes, Shenandoah, 
lowa. 


Danger of Infection 


Among Baby Chicks 


Readers are warned to exercise every sani- 
tary precaution and beware of infection in the 
drinking water. Baby chicks must have a 
generous supply of pure water. Drinking ves- 
sels harbor germs. Drinking water often be- 
comes infected with disease germs and may 
spread disease through your entire flock and 
cuuse the loss of half or two-thirds your hatch 
before you are aware. Don’t wait until you 
lose half your chicks. Use preventive methods. 
Give Walko Tablets in all drinking water 
from the time chicks are out of the shell and 
you won't lose one where you huve lost dozens 
before. 


You Run No Risk 


Buy a package of Walko Tablets today at 
your druggist or poultry supply dealer. Give 
them in all drinking water from the time 
chicks are out of the shell. Satisfy yourself as 
have thousands of others who depend on 
Walko Tablets year after year in raising their 
little chicks. You buy Walko Tablets entirely 
at our risk. We guarantee to refund your 
money promptly if you don’t find them the 
greatest little chick saver you ever used. The 
Waterloo Savings Bank, the oldest and strong- 
est bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands back of 
our guarantee. Sent direct postpaid if your 
dealer can not supply you. Price 50c and $1.00. 


Walker Remedy Company 


Dept. 286, Waterloo, lowa 





Pets or Poul- 
try; Gets Rats 


K-R-O is made 

from Red Squill, a 
raticide recommended 

by U.S. Dept. Agr. (Bul 


1533). Ready-Mixed, for 
homes, 35¢ and $1.00; Pow- 
der, for farms, 75¢. All 
Drug and Seed Stores. 
Damage each rat does 
costs you $2.00 a 
— year. K-R-O Co, 
= Springfield, O 


KILLS RATS 
ONLY 


TOXITE KILLS 


Kills Coccidiosis, Mites Disease Germs, etc. Before you 
get your chicks, spray brooder house with Toxite. Sold 
by dealers everywhere. Write for free book. 

TRUSLOW POULTRY FARM, Box 17, Chestertown,Md 
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By the Gardener "§ U p é R F F » ¢ t it lf 
| Sate gardeners who live along the pays or l se a 
middle of the country, anywhere from a 

the Atlantic Coast to western Kansas, I saves food:**saves time*s**saves steps!” 
have some garden suggestions for May. 
Folks who live south of this, will have the 
jump on us, while those ’way up north 
still have plenty of time for ’most any 
spring work. 


MAY is a good month for sowing per- 
ennial seeds. Before the month is far 
gone, seeds of annual flowers can be sown 
outdoors in beds. There is still time to 
transplant most perennial flowers. It is 
time to put out dahlias and “glads.” 





ROSES can be planted in May, ’though WN A MODERN SUPERFEX REFRIC- 
: ERATOR ...and enjoy the same 


it is best to use stock that has been kept miraculous economy and convenience 
dormant or that is growing in pots. It that theusends of farm homemekers have 
is getting late for shrub planting, al- proved in 11 years’ use. You'll be de- 
though they will still move readily if lighted with SUPERFEX savings in time 
you can get shrubs that have been dug and steps—with the crisp salads, frozen 
with soil about the roots. Evergreens desserts and ice cubes it provides—with 


: . : a8 : 
with roots balled and burlapped can be its amazingly low operating cost! No con 
stant flame. No moving parts. Operates 


















moved. But a good motto for the mo 249 

“Ty ‘a ; sees the month anywhere. And it’s made by the Perfec- 

a ae sooner, the better. tion Stove Company—your guarantee of 

; ; quality. Find out how easy it is to own— an 

FOR gardeners who like to grow their for SUPERFEX actually pays for itself. Just Li 

own supply of new perennial flowers, send coupon below, today; it tells you how. 

which must be grown this season to fur- | The Wank off Quilt 

nish blooms for next year, let me suggest | 

that this month you establish a propa-{ $f, ek 

gating bed somewhere. A space in the 

; tpg heen I ; SEND FOR | PERFECTION STOVE CO., 7145-B Plott Ave., Cleveland, O. ; 

vegetable garden would be convenient. PROOF— , Send me FREE—"‘The Story Of A Modern Miracle” 

\ good layer of well rotted manure turned ’ ! : 

under is a good thing. After it is spaded | Nome ' 

and raked, use a light application of com- 1 po 

mercial plant food. FREE! : 
1 County ! 










MEMBERS of the viburnum family of THIS IS THE YEAR TO BUY A SUPERFEX! 


shrubs are especially suited for use about 
country lawns. I like especially Viburn- 
um americanum or highbush cranberry. 
This is a native shrub which grows well 
anywhere in the North. It has good foli- 
age all summer and a bright red berry 
on its boughs in the fall. The European 
form, Viburnum opulus, is often grown 
where a shorter shrub that will spread 





AMAZES DAIRYMEN 

Don't Wait Any Longer 
UR 35 years experience now 
makes possible the perfect 
milking machine for 4 to 40 cows. 
Completely portable, extremely 
simplified — and the amazing 


Cleaned CLEAN “SILC 


SY No pipe line—no pulsator—no mechanical 
valves to stick or foul—no trouble—no re- 


ne PORTABLE MILKER 








5 > pairs. Cheap first ae Gey hy pay 
= Rush your name all facts 
/™ FREE prices, etc. on this sensationa 
2nd perfected MASTER MILKER.AIl facts free. 


& ""* ANKER-HOLTH MFG. CO., Rm 25, Port Huron, Mich 


more is wanted. 








ONE of the choicest shrubs for May 
bloom is Viburnum carlesi or fragrant 
viburnum. This grows to four or five feet 
and has a beautiful light pink bloom in 
early May. One of these shrubs in bloom 


OF INDIA 


@ Your own garden is more 

seaeercees | FALSE TEETH 
garden of history. But, there is no 
pleasure in seeing insect pests destroy KLUTCH holds them tighter 








will perfume the whole lawn Buy a what you and nature have spent weeks KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
: in developing. plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; in 


‘lant with the roots balled 1 | le d. . 
ne A SAFE — EFFECTIVE SPRAY | inany cases almost ‘as well as with natural teeth. 


Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rock- 














. , , P To guard against damage from many insects, ‘ be 
IF YOU are interested in new flowers, spray with “Black Leaf 40” regularly. This ing, chefing Pete. Se ee nae Pha as 
let me suggest the red and gold hybrid sy wey g Ay my Ay yp tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a 
marigolds, the 1939 calendula introduc- Directions on label and leaflets describe its (LUTCH CO.,” Box 2704-E, ELMIRA, N.Y. 

‘ ‘ many uses and how to obtain maximum effec- Be 4 
tion, Moonlight, and the new petunia, tiveness. Sold by dealers everywhere. r= 
- a ‘Star. For a new etna TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP., Painful BUNIONS 
ry elenlum peregrina, a eautitu INCORPORATED 
bronze-colored flower for late summer and Louisville, Kentucky “ HELPED QUICKLY 
autumn. This will be one of the garden Insist on factory- ve. 5 tek im yah ag py 
to shoes. Harmless. keady 


sealed packages 


for full strength. 000 users since 
3905 


surprises of the year. Good new yellow 3,000. 
1307. Write for Free treatment today. 


roses are Golden State and McGredy’s 
Sunset. 





ae 


LOOK FOR THE LEAF ON THE PACKAGE 
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SEE 560 years of Prog'tess 


AT YOUR GROCER’S THIS WEEK 


across the counter of the general store at New 
Salem, Illinois, the grocer was the friendliest fellow in 
the neighborhood. 


W..- Abe Lincoln sold green tea and lump sugar 


He still is. 


Month in and month out, almost a billion dollars’ 
worth of goods pass across his counters, some in cash, 
some in credit, some in swap. He has gone along that way 
now for 566 years, ever since the day when a London 
wholesale house first referred to food-dealers as “‘gross- 
ers’”’ or “‘men who sell by the gross.’’ Yet in the last 30 
of these years, his business has been revolutionized. 


Today he is such a vitally important part of life that 
we are inclined to take him for granted. Like the electric 
light, the telephone and running water, the grocer fits 
naturally into the fundamentals of existence. 


But back of the 490,000 men whose inherent wisdom 
permits them to smile ‘‘Good Morning, Mrs. Jones’’ just 
after the boy in the backroom has dropped a jug of 
molasses on a basket of fresh eggs, is the story of one of 
America’s greatest industries, and one of the farmer’s 
best friends. 


For the grocer has a partner in the food manufacturer, 
the man who buys from the American farmer a good 
share of the billion dollars’ worth of poultry and eggs, 
two billion dollars’ worth of dairy products, $9C0,000,000 
worth of vegetables and $567,000,000 worth of fruits and 
nuts that annually move off the American land. 


For 30 years, the Manufacturer and his two partners, 
the Grocer and the Farmer, conducted experiments 
which have finally given us fresh fruits and vegetables 
the year around. He created his own laboratories and set 
up high standards of quality and made ‘“‘Health”’ as well 
as ‘“‘Contentment”’ a law in his factories. He conducted 
research work on canned goods, and finally, thanks to 
the discoveries of Pasteur, he succeeded in developing 
a container that completely solves the problem of 
year-’round food supply. 


The packaging and preserving of foods, in cans and 
in cartons, sells each year millions upon millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of farm produce, which would otherwise spoil. 
Beyond that, the effects of the processing, and the con- 
venience and economy of perfect packaging, add tremen- 
dously to the quantity of certain foods purchased and 
used by American families. For example, consider the 
millions of cans or jars of tomato juice sold now, as 
compared to none only a few years ago. Yet there’s no 
falling off in the sale of tomatoes themselves— whether 


ripe or canned. 


Thus the benefits of the processing and packaging of 
food products has come back to the farm, not only in 
increased consumption by people of the cities and towns, 
but also in purchases by the millions of farm families 
themselves. For the modern farm wife has been quick to 
take advantage of the conveniences, the time and labor 
savings, and the variety of diet, made possible by ready- 
to-serve and easy-to-keep canned and packaged foods. 


There’s a whole book full of fine things to be said. But 
we’re saying only these now because this month (begin- 
ning April 6) the grocers and food manufacturers of 
America are putting on their own World’s Fair. The Mid- 
way will be in the aisles of your grocery store. Known 
as “PARADE OF PROGRESS—Nationally Known 
Grocery Products,” it is a united effort by dealers and 
manufacturers of nationally advertised food products to 
show America just what they are doing for America’s 
stomach and pocketbook. Study your grocery store in 
this new light. 


FARM 
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Letters 
tives by a cousin. Soon dissatisfied whis- 
pers began to be heard. “Aunt Bethalways 
said I could have her Flower Garden 
quilt,” and so on. 

In another home I know about, the hus- 
band told his deceased wife’s sister to 
select the things she wanted to keep, and 
to give the rest to the two sisters-in-law. 
There was no quibbling over these be- 
longings; it seemed a sensible way. Very 
seldom do we see such harmony, though. 
Hence why not make a “will” of personal 
belongings as well as other property, 
even if it is only an informal written 
statement ?—H. E. C., Nebraska 


A Career First 


| EAR Editor: Mrs. A. B., Idaho, asks 
why so many women think a career 
desirable for a woman. 

I am glad that she, like so many of us 
wives and mothers, is happy in her choice 
of professions—homemaking. But I think 
our contentment now lies in the fact that 
we had our fling at careers first. How in 
the world is a very young mother to know, 
in her discouraged moments, that she 
would not have liked the business world 
better? I think a few years of indepen- 
dence first makes a woman a better and 
more appreciative wife. It’s quite possible 
for young girls to jump the broomstick 
Urs. A. V. O. Cation, Kansas 


too soon. 


A Plan Helps 
1)" AR Editor: Every spring we hold a 
i 


amily council to decide what we will 

buy the following fall (if all goes well) 
that will make the whole family happier. 
The first spring we decided to buy the 
small farm we now live on. Next we de- 
cided to enlarge the house and paint it, 
then came the purchase of our young 
orchard, then a purebred bull. Last spring 
we decided to start our oldest son to col- 
lege. Of course we could have chosen 
other things, but the point is that we chose 
something—we had a plan. Our experi- 
ence is that a family gets more out of 
life if it has a plan than if it drifts along 
buying just what seems desirable at the 
moment.—Family Planner, Missouri 


Around a Supper Table 


| pone Editor: I was a rural school 
teacher for several years of my life, 
so have spent many evenings in the homes 
of other people. But the sweetest memo- 
ries are of those around the supper table. 

After a day’s work, weary with the little 
vexations that come to all of us, it was 
heaven to know that a welcome awaited 
me in the circle of the folks around the 
supper table. 

Pondering on these memories I am re- 
minded that The Greatest Teacher of all 
ages taught the loving rules of eternal 
life to a little group around a supper 
table-—C. C. C., Kansas 
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»wers Exchange 








PORTABLE OR post economical . . simple . . 
TRACK MODELS sturdy . . fewest parts . . cleans 
itself automatically. Thousands 
of satisfied users. Fully guar- 
anteed. Write for catalog, low 
prices and easy terms. 

MYERS-SHERMAN CO. 
1308 E. 12th. STREATOR, ILL. 


HELP STOMACH 
DIGEST FOOD 


Without Laxatives—and You'll Eat 
Everything from Soup to Nuts 


The stomach should digest two pounds of food daily. 
When you eat heavy, greasy, coarse or rich foods or 
when you are nervous, hurried or chew poorly your 
stomach often pours out too much fluid. Your food 
doesn't digest and you have gas, heartburn, nausea, 
pain or sour stomach. You feel sick and upset all over. 

Doctors say never take a laxative for stomach pain. 
It is dangerous and foolish. It takes those little black 
tablets called Bell-ans for Indigestion to make the ex- 
cess stomach fluid harmless, relieve distress in no time 
and put you back on your feet. Relief is so quick 
it is amazing and one 25c package proves it. Ask for 
Bell-ans for Indigestion 
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Ilustler can start earning $25-$30 weekly; 
increase rapidly. Nothing new. Now over 
8000 Rawleigh Routes. Many do $3,000- 
$5,000 annual business in 
necessities. All backed 
by world-wide industry. 
Stocks, equipment, sup- 
plied on credit. Write 
for information how 
to start in business on our capital. 


W.T. RAWLEIGH CO., Dept. E-43-FJN, Freeport, II. 


_ @® SPEEDEX @ 
BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE— 
for free illustrated folder on the 
new 1939 SPEEDEX four-wheei 
riding type GARDEN TRACTOR. 
ALSO— Walking type GARDEN 
TRACTORS 3 H.P. to 5 H.P. 
from $197.50 to $227.50 with cul- 
tivator, steel wheels. three forward 
speeds. reverse, enclosed gears. Bricas & 
tratton Engine and many other features. 


Bex 216, Dept. 35, Ravenna, Obie 


WANTED Man with 











‘ 8 
POND GARDEN TRACTOR CO., 











We paid M.M. $1174 for exceptional ce 

rs os. 0. C8870 Soren We furnish me 
Castelo: Pavan exese, a Ny = — 7) ay tellsif 
shed Co. 3648 Lincoln Av. Dept. 443, Chicags 





Don’t miss the many attractive offers in the 
“Farmers’ Trading Post”—see the back 
pages of this issue. 
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Millions of Nema Worm 


Capsules are used 
annually ... 


FORALL LIVESTOCK 











WORM CAPSULES 
(Tetrachlorethylene Chemically Pure) 
Dependable —Efficient— Low Cost 

When you give 
Nema Capsules to 
your sheep you can 
destroy nine species 
of worms that infest 
sheep. The low cost of 
Nema is repaid many 
times in weight and the 
condition of the animals. 


Remove costly stomach worms, large 
roundworms, hookworms in sheep, hogs, 
dogs, foxes and poultry. Easy to give 
effective —low cost. 

FREE A WORMING GUIDE CARD 





TO HANG IN THE BARN 
Write for card No. 653 and booklet No. 650 
that tell the right way to worm livestock. 
Write to Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-I-E 

PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 











SWELLING 


REDUCED -Wuite 
HORSE WORKS 





Frank Lindsey 





Koasos 
Absorbine helps remove 
congestion! 


“We had a 5-year-old horse with a swelling 
the size of a baseball on the hind leg —just 
above the ankle joint. 
Absorbine reduced it 
and we worked him 
every day.” 

Yes, Absorbine helps 
reduce swelling! It’s 
smart to keep a bottle 
handy to use for strains 
caused by heavy work 
and as a wash. Anti- 
septic. At druggists, 
$2.50 a bottle. 

W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 





ABSORBINE speeds blood 
through muscles to flush 
out congesting fluids that 
cause swelling. 


ABSORBINE 


For relief of Your Own Strains, Muscular 
Aches and Pains, use Absorbine Jr. 

















Don’t Let Horses Suffer 


from Coughs, Colds, Indigestion, 
Worms. A grand conditioner. Used 
* our des 


NEWTON’S 
Com; C) 
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co 
For horses, cattle, hogs $170 Hillsboro. Detroit. Mich | 
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(Continued from 
page 39) 


FEEDING 


upright slats about a foot apart, to allow 
free passage of lambs, but to prevent 
entrance of the ewes. 

Creep feeding starts when lambs are 
three weeks old, continues until they are 
about four months old or until marketed 
in early fall. For general practice, creep 
feeding is only desirable and _ practical 
where lambs are to be marketed early 
in the fall. It is not for lambs that are 


to be carried over. 


BROODING 

OUTDOOR brooding of 2,000 baby 
chicks. in brooders holding 125 chicks 
each, is the new plan used by poultryman 
P. G. Donaldson, Anthony, New Mexico. 
This is only one of many ideas developed 
by Mr. Donaldson since he quit teaching 
school to raise poultry four years ago. 

He tried out this method with fall 
chicks last year and found it was just 
what he had been looking for. His loss 
the first two weeks was less than three 
per cent. 

For this new method Mr. 
claims the following advantages: 1. The 
mash does not need cod liver oil (this 
Rio Grande Valley has lots of sunshine). 
2. Chicks are more uniform. 3. There is 
less crowding and less cannibalism. 4. 
Fewer runts in the flock. 5. Brooders 
are out on range and chicks get green 
feed. 6. Less money tied up in brooding 
7. Chicks have better access 


Donaldson 


equipment. 
to feed. 

The brooders are eight feet long, three 
feet wide. Sides and ends are made of 
1 x 12 lumber. The bottom is made of 
one-half inch hardware cloth nailed onto 
1 x 4 boards. It cost about $5 apiece to 
make 16 of them. He has them set in 
rows about 12 feet apart. and finds that 
the chicks will nearly always go back to 
their brooder after they have been run- 
ning on the range. 

Half of the brooder box is covered with 
boards and tar paper and then banked 


with dirt. It is in this half that he has 
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Donaldson broods chicks outdoors 


heating units and light bulbs. The front 
of this half also has a canvas flap over it 
to keep in the heat and there is just 
enough space for the chicks to get under 
when going to the feeders. In the front 
half are feeders and waterers. 

Eight of his brooders have heating units 
in them controlled with thermostats. The 
other eight are heated with light bulbs. 
He likes the heat units best. He starts 
the temperature at 90° when chicks are 
first put in. In two weeks he cuts it down 
to 80°. In the bulb-heated brooders, he 
starts with 225 watts. and in two weeks 
cuts that to 150 watts. 

Mr. Donaldson thinks this method, so 
successful in the State (the 
mean temperature in New Mexico is 50°, 
with the thermometer hitting 100° in 
summer). could be adapted for use in 
states—particularly with late 


Sunshine 


colder 
spring and fall chicks. 
EGG CART 
AN EASY 
tired egg cart 
and bicycle parts is in 
J. Richardson’s poultry farm, Los An- 
geles county, California. 

The box bed, about six feet long and 
three feet wide, is mounted on the short- 


pulling, easy riding, rubber- 
cast off flivver 


use on George 


made of 





Richardson’s egg cart has a canvas canopy to protect eggs 
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1939 e FARM 
ened automobile and supported at the 
front end by the bicycle wheel. A handle 
is attached to the front wheel for con- 
venience in pulling. 

\ canvas canopy, on a frame hinged 
at the peak, is used to protect freshly- 
gathered eggs from the sun. 

Protected from the elements above and 
the jolts below, the eggs go to market 
with their shells and quality intact. 


INCINERATOR 
WHAT do you do with dead chickens? 
Sunset Hill Farm (Porter county, Indi- 


ana) burns them in a brick incinerator. 


See the photo. Better than burying them 





with a shovel for dogs and rodents to 
dig up, don’t you think? 
Birds thrown in at the top fall on a 


grate above the firebox. The airtight cast | 
iron door, above the fuel door, is from | 


an old boiler factory. Fuel door, nearer 
the ground, is closed with a sheet iron 


door. 
TREFOIL 
FOUND growing wild in hay and pasture 


on Leland Cooke’s Farm, Albany county, 
New York, six years ago, a trailing yellow 


| 








plant is now one of the most profitable | 


| a fuel bill of only $80.00 while saving, 


crops on the farm. 

That plant birdsfoot trefoil—a 
legume that was in farm paper headlines 
when grandpa was a boy. Following its 
unheralded appearance in Albany county, 
it has been deemed worthy of trial by 
county agents in other parts of the Em- 
pire State. 

To get an idea of the nature of the 
plant, listen to what Leland Cooke says 
about it: 

“It has spread on my farm until now 
one section of my pasture is abundantly 
supplied. It has been propagated on hay 
land by top dressing with manure after 
feeding hay containing the plant. 

“My cows like hay with trefoil in it, | 
and milk well on it; they leave no stubs | 
or straw in the manger. I do not have 
to grain my cows when they are on trefoil 
pasture. Trefoil seems able to stand dry 
weather better than the grasses. Unlike 
clover, it does not run out. 

“For hay, it should be cut in early- | 
although it has made |! 


is 
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WHAT DOES THE 


DIESEL D2 


LOW CROP PRICES 


With all-weather traction, the 
Diesel D2 deep-plows on time. 
Then, its broad tracks have the pull- 
bracing grip to turn an amazing 
share of engine power into draw- 


77 







DO ABOUT 


|HOW CAN D2 OWNERS IMPROVE CROPS? 


bar pull, in all 5 of its time-saving 
speeds—plus the plank-like, non- 
packing tread—to make clean, mel- 
low seedbeds that help produce top- 
quality crops! 


DOES IT ATTRACT “OUTSIDE” INCOME? 


Equipped to pull big loads despite 
adverse conditions, the Diesel D2 
owner often gains time for contract 
work. His D2 does the usual jobs 
unusually well—plus a wide range of 
extra, difficult jobs such as pond- 


WHAT ABOUT OPERATING 


Owner replies to our national savings 
survey indicate that the Diesel D2’s 
fuel consumption—averaged on med- 
ium, heavy and light work—is only 
14% gallons per hour. In typical 800- 
hour working seasons, D2 owners had 


on fuel expense alone, more than 


building, terracing, ditching, land- 
clearing and logging. More than 69% 
of Diesel D2 owners contacted, re- 
port doing contract work in 1938— 
with extra incomes ranging up to 
$1000.00 and more! 


ECONOMY? 


$175.00—an extra 10c a bushel on 
1,750 bushels of crop! And every 
**Caterpillar’’ track-type Tractor is 
built to this company’s world famous - 
low-upkeep, long-life standard! 


Convenient, helpful terms available 
on any “‘Caterpillar’’ product you buy 


CATERPILLAR 


TRACTOR CO. 


DIESEL ENGINES 


TRACK-TYPE TRACTORS 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


TERRACERS 
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Gentlemen: I farm 


[_] 3-4 plow Diesel D2 
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CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Dept. F-95, Peoria, Illinois 


.. acres. My power is........seeees 
Please rush information on the following: 


CT] 5-6 plow Diesel D4 
C] Can I use a *“‘Caterpillar”’ track-type Tractor profitably? 


NAME. .ceceeees eocccce ee eceeeeeccceseees ee eecceseecee 


3-4 plow R2 
(Distillate or Gasoline) 


. R. F. Diccccccccccsccescescces 


ye 
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You Can Have a Full Set of This Beautiful 


COLORED DINNERWARE 


You need no money--- complete service for 8. 


Read these remarkable offers that have 
delighted thousands of our friends. 


























Here IsAn Easy Way 


for you to have a complete set of colorful dinner- 
ware. All homemakers will appreciate the pleas- 
ing design of each of the sixty pieces and enjoy, 

too, the rich colors—luscious r: aspberry red, 

sunny yellow, powder blue and lettuce green—all 
protected with a hard glaze that makes washing 
easy. Four colors are combined in each set and 
tangerine may be substituted for the red if you 
prefer. 


Set No. 768 (at top)—S salad or pie plates, platter, gra howl, butter dish 
and P Chle } 

Set No. 74 at eft 8 cups and 8 saucers to matcl 

Set No. 769 (just belo S cereal dishes with ovenware casserole 

Set No. 763 (at right bel 8 fruit or side dishes, large vegetable serving 
dish, cream pitcher and sugar bowl 

Set No. 762 (at bottom) —S8 large dinner plates with salt and pepper shakers 


Four colors in each set—yellow, 
blue, green and either red or 
orange as you prefer. 








ALL YOU DO! 


Your choice of the sets de- 
scribed above will be sent 
Foctpeid. for sending FAR 
JOURNAL and FARMER’S 
WIFE only 4 two-year sub- 
scription orders at 50 cents 
each for each set. 













Your Last Chance 


j What a joy it will be to have enough 
7 lovely dishes to go around without 
filling in with odd pieces—it is eusy so get 
your full set now. This offer is repeated 
especially for the benefit of readers of 
FARM JOURNAL because thousands of 
readers of FARMER'S WIFE have already 
secured their sets 

New and renewal ordera may be included but 
you are not to include your own or to pay 
yourself for anyone else's 


Send Your Orders To e 
WIFE 


FARM JOURNAL and FARMER’S 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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couraged. Tried many different products . . . ” even 


razors. . Nothing was satisfactory. 
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Get your free copy of the 


“MARCH of 


DIESEL 


Pictures Diesel’s wide usage, and many in- 
teresting applications. Describes Hemphill 
Diese! and Diesel-electric training for me- 
chanically minded men. FREE. 


Schools also im BIEAAPHILL DIESEL SCHOOLS 


vrei tige 1003. New York: 31-19 Queens Blvd. L. 1. C 
Chicago: 2010 Larrabee Street 






Face 


OFF <:: 


Chin Arms Logs 


I had ugly hair . . . was unloved .. . dis- 








Memphis. Seattle. 
Vancouver, B.C. Los Angeles: 2016 San Fernando Road 


hen I developed a 















ainless, inexpensive method. It worked. I 
ousa’ be. ‘ h FROM OLD 
Bock to te Oey ole sapniness. | MAKE ELECTRIC FENCER" ie 
” explains the method and proves actual | Costs nothing to build. 10c brings 


complete plans (formerly 35c) & big col’ | 


tion. Write Mme. Annette Lanzette, P.O. Box | NEW catalog of 500 electrical items. “he 
Merchandise Mart, Dept. 34, Chicago. LEJAY MFG., 1903 Loday Bidg., Minneapolis, Mins, " 











MAY 


good hay for me when cut later. Some of 
the hay, cut in September due to rain, 
is green and of good quality. 

“To harvest seed in 1937, we let pods 
ripen somewhat, cut it about August 1, 
put it in the barn and threshed it out 
in fall and winter. In 1938, we threshed 
the seed with a combine from hay that had 
been cut and left to cure in the windrow. 

“We took up the threshed straw and 
hauled it to the barn for feeding. The 
straw contained most of the leaves; when 
threshed from the barn the year before, 
it was of little value.” 

On J. Sloat Wells’ farm, 
county, trefoil seeded in 
timothy and without a nurse crop with- 
stood smothering by weeds better than 
timothy did. Earl Youmans mixed a 
pound of trefoil in his regular meadow 
mixture last spring, and found many 
vigorous plants growing in fall. Quite a 
few Chemung county farmers tried a fall 
seeding of the three-leafed legume last 
fall. 

Five experimental plots were planted 
in Cattaraugus county, New York. Three 
of these looked exceptionally good last 
fall, two not so good, One of these was 
apparently the field or 


in Chemung 
spring with 


seeded with grain: 
season was too wet. 

A planting on poor pasture land on a 
steep hillside that had had no lime or 
fertilizer other than manure, looked ex- 
ceptionally promising. “It looked so 
good we are afraid of being too enthusi- 
astic,” says Charles N. Abbey, farm bu- 
reau manager in Cattaraugus county. “An 
important question, whether it will stand 
western New York winters. waits for an 
answer.” 

Will this plant give as good an account 
of itself cther states with soils and 
growing conditions more or less similar 
to those of New York? Further testing 
will tell. 


GARDENS 
A PATCH ground that isn’t too wet and 
shady, plus the time and urge to take 
care of it—those are the things essential 
to a good garden, thinks A. J. Pratt. one 
of Cornell's vegetable experts. Says he: 
“You can control nearly every other 
thing. even to supplementing the rainfall 


with water under pressure and a_ hose 





Rho 
“I rented my patrol car 
for a dollar an hour.” 
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long enough to reach the garden. 


“Even without means to water the gar- 


den, you can help nature distribute the 
rainfall by building organic matter in the 
soil, by keeping down all weeds, and by 
proper cultivation.” 

Vegetable gardeners in Erie and Ni- 
agara counties, New York, and on the 
muck tract at Elba, adopted irrigation 
quite generally after two seasons of 
drought. Until five or six years ago, irri- 
gation was practically unheard of in the 
section, 

\ sprinkler system for irrigating nine 
acres of Evergreen blackberries increased 
yields enough to pay back the $1,000 that 
\lbert Bouffleur, Marion county, Oregon, 
invested in the system. Mr. Bouffleur has 
been irrigating for five years and says he 
gets a big dividend every year from the 
added water. 


@. To check the striped cucumber beetle, 


thin cantaloupes to one plant in the hill 
as early as possible. This pest will not 
bether a single plant nearly so quickly 


as it will a bunch of plants, because it 
likes a place to hide, and a single plant 
affords but little protection. 

q@ Early-planted sweet potatoes tend to 
produce short, thick potatoes. Late 
planted ones grow long, slender tubers 
which are often too stringy. 


BOOKS 

COTTONSEED Meal, by Robert S. Cur- 
tis, tells of the origin and history of this | 
ereatest feed asset in the South, and of | 
research and experiment in feeding cot- | 
tonseed meal to all kinds of livestock— | 
beef cattle, dairy cattle, sheep, swine, | 





poultry. Published by the Robert S, Cur- 
tis Publishing Co., Raleigh, N. C. 


@ A book is out on hydroponics—Soilless 
Growth of Plants. Its authors are Carleton 
Ellis and Miller W. Swaney, and it is pub- 
lished by the Reinhold Publishing Corpo- 
ration, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York. 

This book describes the sand-culture 
method, the sub-irrigation method, the 
tank method. Nutrient solution formulae 
are given—how much of each chemical | 
to use. 


@ Agricultural Markets, by John H. 
Frederick, of the I niversity of Pennsyl- | 
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The photograph shows the 
new Model 75 WINCHESTER 
-22 target rifle. Sensationally 
accurate, at a moderate price. 
New military type bole ac- 
tion. 5-carwidge clip magazine. 


They Get It in Xpert 22's! 


page ACCURACY is required by men who build gauges 
used in the manufacture of tractors and other farm equipment. 
Since gauge makers frequently work to tolerances of 
1/1,000,000 of an inch they naturally apply the most exacting 
standards to their rifle shooting and choose Western XPERT 
.22 cartridges. 


The tools and gauges used in making Western ammunition | 
are held to tolerances calculated in millionths of an inch. 
Expert riflemen rely upon the accuracy of XPERT L. R. .22’s 
and triumph in important matches. XPERT accuracy adds a 
lot to your pleasure when you go afield with a .22 rifle, for 
all-around shooting. 

XPERT .22’s hit where you aim because they are built of 
exactly the same components as the world’s most accurate 
small bore match ammunition —Western SUPER-MATCH. 


SuperX .22’s for POWER and SPEED! 


Small game and pest shooting call for the knockout power 
of SUPER-X Long Range .22’s. Be sure to try them. 

Both SUPER-X and XPERT are loaded with CLEAN non- 
corrosive priming and smokeless powder. SUPER-X bullets are 
Lubaloy coated—solid or hollow point. XPERT .22’s have 
greased lead bullets. Ask your dealer for this better ammuni- 
tion that costs no more than ordinary .22’s. Mail the coupon 
for the helpful FREE Western Ammunition Handbook, 








WORLD CHAMPION AMMUNITION 











| WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Dept. E-42, East Alton, Illinois i 

| Please send, FREE, the 72-page WESTERN AMMUNITION HAND- ] 
BOOK giving full particulars of XPERT and SUPER-X .22’s, and the com- 

| plete Western line of cartridges and shot shells. | 

Name a 

| Address eect ara s = j 

‘ Post Offiice_—__ ‘ : nn tn i 
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THAT'S WHAT | WANT~ 
DR. SALSBURY’S 
PHEN -O-SAL 
TABLETS 


FOR MY CHICKS’ 
, DRINKING WATER 
























Why do so many poultry 
raisers prefer Dr. Sals- 
bury’s Phen-O-Sal Tab- 
lets? Why do so many 
dealers recommend it? Be- 
cause Phen-O-Sal stands in 
a class by itself. 

Phen-O-Sal is a balanced 
blend of antiseptic and as- 
tringent drugs. Every tab- 
let uniform in quality and 
composition. Dissolves in 
a few seconds; chicks get 
its full benefits whenever 
they drink. 

Get genuine Phen-O-Sal 
Tablets from your dealer 
today. Look for the pack- 
age and trade-mark shown 
below. 


DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 
Charies Oity, lowa 





FREE BOOK 


Dr. Galsbury’s ‘First 
Aid to Poultry’’—a 36- 
age book full of helpful 
nformation. See - 
Dr. Salsbury dealer, or 
rite us. 





yu » % rs J Ral 
S als burys ‘s 


OWEN D-54/1 


FOR THE DRINKING 


WATER OF CHICHS & OLDER BIRDS 





One Whiff KILLS PESTS 
Not a bait—Cyanogas is a gas-producing powder 
that kills pests right in their burrows. 
IT’S THE GAS THAT KILLS 'EM 
For Free Booklet on how to kill pests, write Dept. E-2 
4 Ib. 45c + 1b. 75c + 5 Ibs. $3.00 


Special, 4-0z. spout 

can for ants only 3c 

At Drug, Hardware, 
Seed, Feed Stores 


KILLS, 


















When cows won't ae 
lose calves, drop dead 
calves, or bulls are impo- 
tent, they may have too lit- 
tle vitamin E. Find out how 
dairymen are correcting 
breeding troubles with 
ADM cold-pressed Wheat 
page “Crusade Germ Oil. Get Free Book. 


me, Breeding Troubles io 
FREE!“ 


ttle’ FREE! Write today. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Ce. : 

695 Roanoke Bz. Minneapolis, Mina. PUT ONT) Pet. 
Consult Your Veterinarian CIM Rag on 






















FARM 


vania’s Wharton School of Finance and 
covers exactly the field sug- 
gested by that title. There are chapters 
on grain marketing, cotton marketing, 
tobacco marketing, milk marketing, live- 
stock marketing, poultry and egg market- 
ing, fruit and vegetable and fruit market- 
ing, etc. Publisher: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
@ Characterized in the very first sentence 
as “the greatest swine slayer in the nine- 
teenth century,” P. D. Armour lives again 
in the book, Armour and His Times, by 
Harper Leech and John Charles Carroll. 
Just as there was nothing dull in the 
life of this great packer, grain buyer. 
trader, railroad man, man of maxims, so 
there is nothing dull in the book about 
him. Just as “The Yankee of the Yards” 
a few years ago took you closer to the 
heart of Gustavus F. Swift, so does this 
book make you feel about Armour: 
“Here was a man.” Publisher: D. 
Appleton-Century Co., New York, N. Y. 


NEW MACHINERY 
NEW in silage machinery is a molasses 
pump that is hitched up to the top feed 
roll of the silage cutter. When crops go 
into the cutter, the roll raises and trips 
the molasses release. Molasses then flows 
onto the material which is to be cut for 
silage. When no feed is going in, the top 
feed roll drops and cuts off the molasses. 
This pump also works satisfactorily 
with phosphoric acid, which is now on 
the market in lined steel drums (15 gal- 
lons, 30 gallons), for use in making 


Commerce, 


legume and grass silage. 
@ Made to sell like safety razor blades 
are the new plow bases and shares put on 
the market by one of the leading ma- 
chinery companies. They are meant to 
be used until they become dull, and then 
thrown away. 

Cost of these new bases and shares is 
low enough that it costs less to put a new 


one on than to have a blacksmith (if you 
can find one) sharpen an old one. They 
come six in a box. 

Instead of having a long “nose” like 
the point of an ordinary walking plow- 
share, the new point is short. Say the 


JOURNAL and FARMER’S WIFE ° MAY 


“The new-style point pro- 
whereas 


manufacturers: 
vides suction from tip to wing, 
in the old style the drawn-out ‘nose’ pro- 
vided suction.” They say the old-style 
long nose is not needed to make suction 
for tractor plows. 


EEE re 
—— 


Old share (top), new share (below) 





For the new-style base and share, the 
makers claim good covering of trash, 
better scouring, easier pulling and saving 
in fuel. 

@ New life and better service are often 
possible on old machinery through repairs 
or modernization. For example, 

Farm records, carefully kept, show Fred 
Warnken, Reno county, Kansas, that rub- 
ber tires help the efficiency of all farm 
machinery on his 330 acres. His 1414- 
foot field cultivator on steel wheels took 
three gallons of tractor gasoline per hour, 
covered six acres per hour. 

After cutting the wheels down and put- 
ting used auto rims, tires and tubes on 
the machine (this cost $10), the tractor 
needed only two gallons of gas per hour. 

A steel-wheel, three-bottom, 16-inch 
plow in 1937 was a full load for the 
tractor, when plowing six inches deep. 
With rubber tires in 1938, the tractor 
pulled it with ease, plowing seven inches 
deep, under tougher plowing conditions. 
@ For threshing, A. E. Swaney, London, 
Ohio, uses an old six-cylinder auto motor 
and a driving unit from the rear end of 
a truck. 

This engine-and-rear power plant is 
welded on a truck chassis, so the rig can 
be moved quickly from farm to farm. 
There is an auxiliary water tank (from 
a tractor) to cool the old auto motor, 
which runs the thresher. He says the 
motor develops as much brake horse- 





A, E. Swaney’s threshing power unit is mounted on a truck 
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power as the steam thresher engines used 4a 99 
in that neighborhood. 


In moving, the truck takes the sepa- 
rator (which is on rubber tires) over the 
road at a speed of 30 miles an hour. 

Wanting to show up the homemade 
power unit, farmers have tried to choke 
the separator and stall the engine, but 
have not been able to do it. Two more 
such rigs will be built for the 1939 season. 


DEATH LURKS ON HIGHWAY FOR 
“SKY CINDERELLA,” WAITRESS-HEROINE OF THE AIR 
















“Give me flying, I'm 
ground-shy,” writes 
Gretchen Reighard, the 
famous “Sky Cinderella” 
of Mansfield, O., waitress, 
parachute jumper and 





<i 





ru RKEYS ; GRETCHEN REIGHARD _ficensed glider pilot. 
IT WAS the doctor’s orders that started 

Mrs. Clark Silver (Clark county, Ohio) “T’ve had my share of close 
raising turkeys four years ago—she must calls in the air, but my narrowest 

be outdoors more. So, she bought nine errs ' 

poults at 40 cents apiece, and raised Cone We 68 ee ee 

eight of them under an Ancona hen. She “I left Elmira in the rain after the 
also bought two settings of eggs late that National Glider Meet with 380 


first season and raised 15 more. ° ° ° 
miles to drive before morning to 


In 1938, with five hens that laid 350 ; 
rs, she hatched and raised 140 turkeys get back to work in Mansfield. 


os 
Css 


out of 200 eggs. Fifty-one poults were My nerves were already shaky and 
hatched at the hatchery, the others under I had to drive faster than was safe 
chicken hens. The poults were placed or I'd never make it. 


in an electric brooder and allowed to 


“As darkness fell it rained hard- 
er and harder. Solid sheets of rain 
dimmed my mud-splashed head- 
lights. The road was deserted. I 
was getting a swell case of jitters. 
But I gritted my teeth and drove 
on. I just bad to get back. 


“I swooshed down a hill, skidded 
the turn at the foot of it, and dimly 
made out a sign ‘Bridge Ahead.’ 
Then I saw the end of the bridge. 
In the diffused light of my head 
lamps the road looked all right. 


“But just to make sure, I rolled 
down the window and poked my 
flashlight out...and my heart 
nearly choked me! Ten yards of 
wet planks be- 
run on a wire floor. When eight weeks tween me and 
old, they were put in wire-floored coops Kingdom Come! My flashlight showed me the jagged end of 
on clean range, part of which had been that broken bridge, and none too soon. The raging eit 


sown in rape, part in clover and alfalfa. : : 
To find a market for her birds, Mrs. | WaShed away the whole center span! ‘Eveready’ fresh DATED 


Silver advertised for three days in the | batteries had saved me from many a broken leg in night 
local paper. She lives 12 miles from | jumps, but this time they went the whole way. From now 
town on a good road. When customers on I’m sticking to batteries that stick to me. 

came, she had first-class birds to sell, 
the dressed ones wrapped in cellophane. 
She sold them all at a nice profit. The 
first orders practically sold the rest of the 


birds. 
Those five layers gave an actual net | (NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC., 30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
. J . Cc * . s ‘ 
profit of $384.52. Her three-year turkey Unis of Union Carbide GS and Corton Corporation 


venture has helped to put her son through | ————-——— 
the state university, and also helped to 
buy an electric stove, refrigerator, water 
system and heating plant. Next fall she 
hopes to start her daughter in college. 

@ Queried as to the cause of breast blis- 
ters and corns on turkeys, C. G. Lewis, 
long an outstanding breeder and grower 
of fine quality turkeys in San Bernardino 





Mrs. Silver and her turkeys 


















Costs ey less. Milks 15-20 cows an 
hour. Quickly, easily cleaned. San- 
itary — nickel silver only metal to 
touch milk. Safe—suction gauge. 
High-speed device, 3rd cow attach- 
ment. Visible milking — no costly ° 
pipe lines. Gas or electric. Write for BELSAW MACHINERY CO. 


free colorful catalog. Pi . . 
Co. Dept. MMS). West Allie, Wik, | 1813-] Davidson Bidg., Kansas City,Mo. 
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The SOMERSET — $1420 
(Materials) 


SAVE $300 AND UP 

Buy Direct from Mill BARN $720 
and Save—You buy from No. 201—30' x 30’ 
our 5 great mills at lowest wholesale prices. One order 
buys your home complete. No extras! Only 270,000 
people live in Gordon-Van Tine Homes. Many save $300 
and up! 

Famous Ready-Cut System—Saves you 30% in 
labor, 18% in lumber waste. Brings the savings of mod- 
ern production methods to home building. Best mate- 
rials and strongest construction save repair costs year 
after year. Iron-clad Guarantee insures satisfaction 

Attractive Modern Features—Skillfully arranged 
floor plans, sunlight kitchens planned to save time and 
steps, cheerful dinettes, modern bathrooms and many 
other modern features mean more comfort and less 
work for the housewife. 

Building Material Catalog—Get FREE book of 
5,000 Building Material Bargains. Everything for fix-up 
work—at amazing money-saving prices 

Farm Buildings—Barns, Hog Cribs, 
Granaries. Get our FREE Catalog! 


BOOK OF HOME PLANS 


for 1939 modern 
W ile home designs, 
Contains helpful 
suggestions, ex- 





Houses, 


shown in color 

citing new fea- 
tures, specifications, valuable 
home-building information 
Send 10c today to cover mail- 
ing and handling costs. 


-——_— — — 





World's Largest Specialists in Home Building Since 1866 
1851 Case Street, Davenport, lowa 

Check books wanted: OHomes (Send 10c), Farm 

Buildings (free), © Building Material Catalog (free 

Name. 


Address... 

















Frick Threshers are of welded 
steel construction, fitted with 
roller and ball bearings, pressure 
lubrication, heavy cylinder of 
large diameter, spe- 
cially de- 
signed cyl- 
= inder and 
concave teeth, deflect- 
ing beater, and pat- 
ented roller- 
gravity clean- 
High efficiency under all 
conditions has made Frick 
machines the choice of farmers 
and custom threshermen 
throughout the country 

Ask for your copy of the Fritch 
Steel Thresher Catalogue ** Better 
Profits by Better Threshing.” 























AT THE 
a LOWEST PRICES 
IN HISTORY! 


SSS 
Fo Churches! 
|” Athletic Events! 
Schools! Carnivals! 
Clubs! Shows! Fairs! 





| causes 


bone. 
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county, California, told a Farm JOURNAL 
correspondent: 

“Breast blisters and corns, all too com: 
mon on turkeys, are due to mechanical 

maybe a bruise on the breast- 
due to rough handling or other 
injury. Bad perching conditions make 
the trouble worse. 

‘A turkey must have perches that can 
be grasped by both the front and back 
claws, so the bird can perch securely 
and comfortably without constant shift- 
ing of position. The heavier the bird, the 
more danger of friction, and the more 
blisters or corns. 

‘A 2 x 4 is too wide for most turkeys. 
I discarded them years ago in favor of 
2 x 3 perches and have no blisters on 
the 4,000 birds I market annually.” 


SHORT CUTS 
TO MAKE a fence across a stream, try 
W. E. Satterfield’s method: Stretch a 


length of snow fence between two posts 
set a short distance from the bank. Across 
the snow fence, near the top, nail a piece 
of 1 x 4-inch board, to fasten hangers to. 
Attach 


snow fence to a wire cable 


WIRE CABLE 








4 
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SNOW FENCE —~ ad 
aie ; eae 


“ 


stretched tight between the two posts. 
High water, instead of breaking a fence 
down, lifts the bottom up and lets rubbish 
pass. 

@ The zipper on your work coat will work 
better and last longer if touched occa- 
sionally with a soft lead pencil. 


| @ Longer life for pitchfork handles is 


the reason farmers in Dona Ana county, 
New Mexico, give for drilling about six 


| or eight inches into the end of the handle, 


then pouring in linseed oil and plugging 
up the hole. “The oil seeps down through 


| the wood, makes the handle more flexible 


and less apt to break under strain,” they 


say . 


LADINO 
IN CALIFORNIA, where Ladino clover 
is turning pasture practices upside down, 
some startling figures have just been 
compiled and released by George Cross, 
assistant county agent of Stanislaus 
county, where thousands of acres of this 
lush-growing clover have been planted. 

Cross got the figures from a study 
made in cooperation with four large La- 
dino clover farmers in the Oakdale area 
where feeder lambs are fattened on 
Ladino. The figures show that an acre 
of Ladino in this district can produce 
291 pounds of lamb a season (219 days 
average). 

In one season, on 1,457 acres (owned 






MAY 


FATHER LOST HIS 


ACKACHE 


Many thousands of Rae 
men lose a day's pay 2 
( 
a] 


or more because of \ 
a lame, aching back , 
—it's a pity. 


Just as soon as 
your back begins to } 
ache, go after it in 
the right way—get {/ ‘ 
someone to give it 
a good, thorough 
rubbing with | 
powerful medica- 
ted Omega Oil. 
It works fast—rub 


this good, penetrating oil on today—tomor- 
row you'll be glad you did. 

So put your faith in good old Omega 
Oil for backache and you won't be disap- 
pointed—35 cents. 

Keep this in mind alsoand never forget it— Omega 
Oil has the stuffin it that makes it one outstanding 
rub for sore, aching muscles, sore feet, lumbago 
and the pains of neuralgia, neuritis and sciatica. 
Yes — 35 cents is the price at your druggist’s. 


HAIR KEEPS FALLING 


EXCESSIVELY ? 


Regular use of Glover’s Mange 

Medicine and massage is an ef- 

fective aid in checking Excessive 

Falling Hair. Also aids in re- 

lieving Dandruff. 

Shampoo with Glover's Medicated Soap 
‘ —specially compounded to 

blend with the Medicine and 

thoroughly cleanse. 

Ask your Barber about Glover’s. 


FREE—New Scalp and Hair Book- 
let, write GLOVER’S, Dept. S, 
468 Fourth Ave., New York City, 


GLOVERS (anc. 



































@® FARM JOURNAL and 
FARMER’S WIFE has jobs 
for refined, energetic, unencum- 
bered men and women, with 
cars, to travel in every state in 
the United States doing pro- 
motional work with country, 
town and rural schools, or with 
Church and civic organizations 
in rural communities. 


® Substantial income on commission 
basis with operations financed until 
you are started. Selling or teaching 
experience helpful, but willingness to 
work consistently is quality most 
needed. 


® Must be free to travel and without 
family responsibilities necessitating 
being at home regularly. 


® If you think you can fill these 
qualifications and really want pleas- 
ant, profitable, full-time work with 
opportunity for the future, write all 
about yourself giving approximate 
age, height, weight, education, and 
state experience if any, make of car 
owned or available, whether married 
or single and family responsibilities, 
and enclose a recent snapshot. Ad- 
dress today. 





DO YOU WANT WORK? 


Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife 
235 WASHINGTON SQ., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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b he fo fi ors) a total of 37.254 * 
Hy the four farmers) a wl | 4000 C-Ka-Gene fed Chicks 


grazed; 36.254 fat lambs were turned . . 
off in 57 days weighing 84 pounds each nm this ID i 515 


(13-pound gain) with no other feed but 


Ladino. One farmer fed ten lambs per 
works , NE 


acre; the average for all four farms was 
IMMUNITY Tee 
METHOD.. 










6.5 lambs per acre. 

A good word for Ladino clover is 
spoken by Soil Specialist Ralph Donald- 
son (Massachusetts State College). who 
finds the crop boosting dairy profits in 
the land of the bean and the cod. 

“The crop grows so fast.” he allows, 
“that twelve cows get abundant feed 
where one cow starved before.” Since the 
first Massachusetts planting of Ladino in 
1928, the state’s acreage has climbed to 
1.200. 

Ladino is a mammoth variety of white 
clover, imported from Italy. It is of par- 
ticular value where rainfall is abundant, 











or under irrigation. 


PESTS 6000 000 Chic hs were fed C- a8 Gene in 11938 


After this light attack is over, the birds are 
IMMUNE, .. . permanently protected from 





TO GET rid of English sparrows, Argonia | Says the hatcheryman, on whose farm this 





Future Farmers (Kansas) took sides and occurred (name on request) :— Bloody Coccidiosis, . . . for life, 
used the railroad as a dividing line in the “We walked freely from one pen to the There is no flushing, No spraying of litter! 
town. The south side killed 1.009 birds. ee cleaning or Peg | C-Ka-Gene is EFFECTIVE, 

‘ ae our shoes, now we carried plenty o' : 

. side. 910. | . at. as ae This year, let C-Ka-Gene protect your 
the north side, 910. After that, a similar a poms @ those C-Ka-Gene chicks, too. If dealer cannot supply, check 
contest was started to get rid of moles, ed chicks. size wanted, enclose money order with your 
mice, gophers. rats and prairie dogs. In 1938, six (6) million chicks, . , . on farms all name and address and send to:— 

eae . ~ “g over the country, . . . were successfully protected —— ao ee —— ee 

Wakefield Future Farmers (Kansas) with C-Ka-Gene. } Pratt Food Co., Dept. 140, Phila., Pa. / 
in a similar contest lasting ten days late C-Ka-Gene is not a “cure,” ... not a “preven- ' saat — | 
in December wound up with 790 sparrow tive.” It is fed before and while outbreaks are ! 50 Chick Size..... ee $ 20 | 

aes < : a likely. If germs are present, it permits chicks to ! 100 Chick Size........+. 1.25 1.35 
heads. 55 mouse tails, one rat tail, one get a MILD, HARMLESS case. Often careful ' 250 Chick Siz — 3.00 | 
crow head, eight pairs of jack rabbit ears. laboratory examination is needed to prove the disease | R-4 — ne a By 4 ! 

. ever occurred. There are few, if any, deaths and | 3000 Chiek  hiltede 25.00 27.00 | 
SORGHUM GOOD GROWTH IS MAINTAINED! ! : rices are “delivered” anywhere in U.8. 4. ! 


1938 was Cheyenne. In a 93-day variety 
test, Cheyenne made 12.7 bushels; Colby 
Milo, 10.5: Feterita, 6.7; Early Kalo, 
5.9; Dawn, 4.7; Wheatland, 1.7. 

All varieties were planted June 18 on 
hailed-out wheat, and were harvested 
after a killing frost September 19. 

Yields of Kalo (grain sorghum) were 
up around 50 to 55 bushels last year in 
Nance county, Nebraska. Corn yields 7 o) 
were only fair. This ability of grain; & % a 
sorghums to get along with less moisture | Of Tired itaaie Snes To a Electric 
than corn points to an increase in 1939 Happy Relief we i otala= 
sorghum acreage. If backache and leg pains are making you mis- — Cc '@) N TR '@) L L iz R 


P a] 2 ’ erable, don’t just complain and do nothing about 
From 17 pounds of Kalo sorghum them. Nature may be warning you that your 


WINNING sorghum variety on Roy atts 
Fobes’ Mitchell county farm (Kansas) in pra (om e n ec 


ava JS lushing Ipri wing Jitter VT ad A AeA 















planted on seven acres, W. I. Lewis, Rulo, kidneys need attention. ‘ For a REAL Job of electric fencing, get a Pri me Con- 
Nebraska, harvested a 30.000-pound cro he kidneys are Nature's chief way of taking foncine oo x. ‘tee But be oe ie faa 
; aska, é “sted a OV, : e | i is > enc one 
if p excess acids and poisonous waste out of the blood. right roe yeu may net sare Ot 


New in sorghums is Colby milo—a _— peeete ee about 3 pints a day or about | Bins controller with Moto-Chopper has what It takes 

’ ; , 7 aj . 4 _ a a Ware, ‘ to hold stock on dry, wet, or normal soil. Meterlite 

combine type of grain sorghum. Kansas If the 15 miles of kidney tubes and filters | signals at house, tells you stock is held safely, 20 

farmers sav their sheep cattle and swine = we poisonous waste matter stays fect or 20 miles away. 

é S Si . 4 i : in the blood. ese poisons may start nagging - Prime, original successful con- 
New Low Prices troller, 8 years experience, used 


refer it to wheat or oats. In Mitchel] | backaches, rheumatic pains, leg pains, loss of pep 
and energy, getting up nights, swelling, puffiness es models on tens of thousand of farms, 
gives you peace of mind, as- 














county, Kansas, this new combine type | under the eyes, headaches and dizziness. hoose 
(Collier) was beet tn tones of ix Gee Don’t wait. Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, . Bo surance of having the best, 
es as best in tests OF SIX Varieties, | used successfully by millions for over 40 years. eryer You save so much with elec- 
when results were added up in October. They give happy relief and will help the 15 miles tric fence you can't afford less 
1 ’ of kidney tubes flush out poisonous waste from Look for these than Prime. Investigate! 
he tests were on Roy Fobes’ farm. the blood. Get Doan’s Pills, f Send postcard today for free 
A new milo, known as Double Dwarf | questes Siesuates f 
1. Moto-Chopper 














milo, resistant to the dreaded pythium ik WEEDS Quicacy, Easuy! 2. Ory Oth Tinos Gets Cou 

root rot. has been developed by Uni- Hauck Kerosene Flame-Gun — 2000°F. controlled heat — 4. Short Indicator pon. The Prime 4 
a ° ° ° 9 — a - quickly, easily, economically destroys weeds (seeds and all), 5. Signal Light Mfg. Ceo., 1664 

versity ot California s scientists from 17 brush, poison ivy, crab grass, other objectionable growths. 6. Tole Shocks a wt 


Keeps roadways, fences, irrigation ditches, orchards, etc. 


clean. Hundred uses. Inexpensive — Safe — Easy to use. 

Saves time and money. 10 day Free Trial. 

Write for Free Literature end goless. ‘a PRIMES Electric Fence 
MHAUCK MFG. Co. 


> S154 Tenth Strect, Srockiyn, New York 


resistant plants found in a badly diseased 
held of standard Double Dwarf milo. 
Seed is available this year. 
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All chicks produced from flocks 
* tested for Pullorum Disease (B.W.D.) © 
by the Official State testing agency 
: of one of the six New England States, with 
NO REACTORS FOUND 

j Tube Agglutination tested 

-- within the preceding calendar year. 


“WELL BRED/*"WELL BREEDERS” 


“Never a week withest ahatch"’ since 1927. 
Pullorum Free by State Test since 1928 
Quality chicks since 1911. Catalogue free. 
We ship prepaid, and guarantee 100% live delivery 














Hall Bros. Hatchery, Inc. Box 83 Wallingford, Conn. 








° SALEM Profit CHICKS ® « 


1,000,000 Salem Profit Chicks to 5,500 customers | 
Inst year is your proof of quality. Order now as 
early chicks bring highest prices for broilers and 
best egg prices. We ship C.O.D., guarantee live 
delivery and protect you against natural losses 
first two weeks. 

A Grade Chicks, for immediate Shipment 
Barred, Buff, White Rocks, 100 500 
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8. C. Reds, White Wyan- 
dottes, Buff Orpingtons. 
White, Buff Minorcas $7.00 $33.75 
N.H. Reds, R.C. Reds, R.1. 
Whites, Col. & Sil. Lac. Wyandottes. 7. 50 36. 25 
Eng. Wh., Brown, Buff Leg- 
horns, Anconas.... 6. 75 82. 50 
Heavy Mixed, $6.50—100. Ass 
(Supreme Matings $0.75—100 mo r 
ALL SEXED CHICKS FROM SUPER NGS—! 
White, Buff, are Leghorn fuliste $15.45; Cocke prele $3.00. i 
breeda, ~ « $9.90; Cockerels $6. Write Jen turkey 1 
Free Catal oe 
SALEM HATCHERY, 80x10, Salem, Indiana 














EDUCED SUMMER PRICES ? 

BUY ow AND SAVE MONEY Send 

po at once for prompt delivery of strong, vigorous 

chicks. Highest quality. Livability guarantee. 100% live 

arrival guaranteed. Bloodtested by Stained Antigen 

prethes. We hatch chicks all summer and fan and sh ip 
50 i 

White. Brown & Buff Leghorns, Anconas $4.00 $7. 75 $31. 00 $45.00 

Wh.. Barred & Buff Rocks, Wh.Wy "Bull Orp 4.50 8.75 35.00 51.00 

rs -50 8.75 35.00 51.00 


Black & White. Minore 
Rue ene eS Ce RCRI, Reds $8 8:75 35.00 51:00 





New Hamp. 

Black & White ‘Bicate. Light Brahmas 6.00 11.00 44 63.00 
Mammoth White Pekin Ducklings 9.00 ad 00 $8.00 99.00 
Write for Special Prices on Assorted Licht & He ( ke, S 


Mating chicks only 1 Msc addition " Gs omg Mating slit tl 
Order from this a 


GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY Box 10 Bucyrus. Ohio 
‘'S New Hampshires a, 
CHRISTIE SNe Pp xe | 


“ullo¢ SPILLERINATUM 4 


py fot Fe 


BIG EGGS—HEAVY PRODUCTION 
Low yr eo pe TY—HIGH PROFITS 
000 PULLORUM-PASSED Gnas. 
No Reactors. Christie’s New 
Senger ig fe Have Covered North Amer- 
ica and Foreign Lands. CHRIS-CROSS 
BARRED H BRIDS, Broiler-Roaster Sensation 
of Century, Spizzerinktum Breeding. Chicks 
and Hatching Eggs. Order Early for Quick Service. 
Get Free Catalog & Price List. 


ANDREW CHRISTIE 























Kingston, N. H. 


ROSELAWN LEGHORNS 


Box 26 


For Increased Profits Greatiy Reduced Prices 
on May and June Hatched Chicks 
Lyre EXTRA PROFITS from the EXTRA PROFIT 
FACTORS bred into Roselawn Big Type Leghorns for 
gent 18 years. Largest importer from Tom Barron. 
inner over 500 egg contest awards. Every chick 
pedigree-sired. Thousands of satisfied ci 
SPECIAL PRICES plus second big saving you 
WRITE TODAY. FREE CATALOG, also Booklet, 
**How to Increase ctor se Profits.” Write today. 
Roselawn Poultry Farm, Route 10-J, Dayton, O.__. 


SEX:SEX-LINK CHICKS 
HYBRIDS .: PUREBREEDS 
ee a eeractar MALE MATING 
ae ster guts TEEGGS or BROWN 
Hebe gery one 
with ies bo"chicks, a 


Ss, 
ies, * oe ggg, Sse 



















fo 20% More Mea-12weets [TINT 
[ lea an ite A 5 2° 5 


4MALES 


$ OO PER 
up 100 





BIG 7ree 


gue spe stalon 
CATALOG “SUPERIOR ante ATCHERY 


Box 1007-E Winpsor, mo. 









14 Popular Breeds—liberal guarantees. Also White Pekin 


Display Advertisements of poultry, baby chicks, 
egso., livestock and pet stock, $5.60 an agate line, 
$78.40 an inch, minimum 5 lines. Classified Ad- 
vertisements without display type or illustrations, 70 
cents a word, minimum, 20 words, Initials, single 
letters and figures count as words. Copy must reach 
us by the 1st of the month preceding the month 
of publication. Cash must accompany order. 








Ducklings. Free Circular, Write NEW WASHINGTON 
HATCHERY CO., Box F,. New Washington, Ohic 





POULTRY 


ATZ'S FAMOUS CHIX—200,000 Baby Chix Weekly 
Barred, Buff & White Rocks; Rhode Island Reds; Buff 
Orpingtons; Silver Laced & White Wyandottes; Big 
English White Leghorns, Beautiful Dark Brown Leg- 
horns, Rose & Single Comb; Buff Leghorns; White, Buff 
and Black Minorcas (Big Type Blue Andalusians 
Anconas and Giants. Prices are always in line. We urge 
you to get our prices and Catalogue in Colors before buy- 
ing. All Matured Stock Bloodtested fall of 1938. We 
guarantee 100% alive delivery and pay postage; also 
earry a Livability Guarantee. We Specialize in Day-Old 
Pullets and Cockerels. Our Sexers in actual test rated 
99% accurate. Mrs. Atz Guarantees you that when bet- 
ter chix are hatched, ATZ's Will Hatch Them. Prices 
Ze and up Atz's Mammoth Hatcheries, Dept. 15, 
Huntingburg, Indiana 

67 RARE VARIETIES BABY CHICKS, Eggs, Sexed 
Chicks, Breeding Stock. Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Chick- 
ens, Bantams, Guineas Write today free handsome 
catalogue, colored pictures, showing Lakenvelders; Pol- 
ish; Hamburgs; Andalusians; Austra Whites; Sussex: 
Giants; Cornish; Houdans: Leghorns; Minorcas: Golden, 
Columbia, Silver, Buff, Partridge Wyandottes; Austra- 
lorps; Javas, Spanish; Buttercups: Langshans: Anconas; 
Orpingtons; Rhode Islands: New Hampshires; Partridge. 
Buff, Columbian Rocks; Brahmas; Turkens 

Murray MeMurray Hatchery, Box 23, Webster City, la 


HAYES “PAY-DAY" CHICKS live to produce profits 
Customer reports but one dead in 6000 on arrival. Care- 
fully selected stock all bloodtested. 20 years’ experience | 
breeding and hatching. 20 leading a ds. Light breeds | 
$6.95: Heavy breeds, $7.45. Add '4e¢ per chick in lots of 
50: le per chick for 25; deduct ',¢ pe - chick in lots of 500 
4A” Grade 2c per chick more, any losses first ten days 
replaced free on “AA” Grade. Sexed chicks a specialty 
We pay postage, guarantee satisfaction, can ship COD 
S. W. Hayes Hatcheries, Box G, Bloomington, Ul 


$3.00-100 FOR COCKERELS Barred, Buff & White 
Rocks, 8S. ¢ Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons 
&7 45-100: Pullets 89.45; Cockerels 86.95 Special Heavy 
Mixed Lot 85.40. English White Brown & Buff Lez- 
horns and Anconas $7.25-100; Pullets $13 90. Assorted 
84.95. All chicks from tested, culled, thoroughbred flocks 
W rite for quantity prices and free catalogue 








ivis Poultry Farm, Rt. 17-C, Ramsey » Ind. 


INCREASE POULTRY PROFITS —Free Book, “How 
to Raise Poultry for Profit’’ explains successful methods 
of Harry M. Lamon, famous poultry authority Tells 
‘bout home study course of National Poultry Institute 
I ndorsed by Colleges and leading Poultrymen. Write 
today for free book. National Poultry Institute, Dept 
490-8, Adams Center, New York 


CLOVER VALLEY “MASTER BRED" CHICKS 
Produced by one of America's oldest established firms 
At it 33 years. Extra Quality 25 breeds. ‘Thousands 
weekly. Sexed chicks $3.50 up ger $5.90 up. Thou- 
sands Hybrids—-also Turkey Poults. Get low prices, dis- 
counts, Free Catalog, livability guarantee. Clover Valley 
Poultry Farm & Hatchery, Box 77, Ramsey, Ind. 


SENED DAY-OLD PULLETS. Males and straight run 
chicks. Popular breeds, produced by Rusk’s Famous 7- 
Point Breeding Program. 16th Consecutive Year Blood- 
testing. Low Summer Prices. Males low as 3c. Assorted 
$5.40 per 100. Catalog Free 

Rusk Farms, Dept. 1020-E, Windsor, , Mo. 


100% LIVABIL ITY— Our White Leghorn pens, West- 
ern, Central New York 1938, laid 5959 eggs, 5974 points, 
without mortality Ientire flock pullorum lean, tube 
tested. Profitable flock averages assured. Catalog. 
Content Farms, Box F, Cambridge, mn. Ue 








PRIC E S SL ASHE D. Thousands hatching weekly for 
immediate delivery. Postage prepaid Live delivery 
guaranteed. Stock bloodtested 100% and prices lower 
than ever offered for April and May. Write today. 
Heizer’s Quality Hatchery, Dept. A, New Albany, Ind 
MASSANUTTEN CHICKS. \ irginia Certified. Pull- 
orum Tested. Hatches weekly. Barred Rocks, White 
Rocks, Reds, Leghorns. Box F-560 

Massanutten Hatchery, Harrisonburg, Virginia 


TURKEY WORLD—An illustrated monthly magazine 
devoted exclusively to turkey raising. $1.00 a year. 
Turkey World, Desk E, Mount Morris, Lilinois. 
Bush's Famous Ozark Chicks. Pullets, 
$9.90 up: leftover cockerels, $3.95; surplus cockerels, 
$2.95, C.O.D., F.O.B. Hatchery, 100% delivery Im- 
mediate shipments. Also started Pullets. Free Catalog. 
Bush Hatchery, Box 316-F, C linton, Mo. 


20 BREEDS. 


BIG BARRON LEGHORNS—AAA chicks, $6.90; 
pullets, $13.95; cockerels, $2.50; postpaid; started chicks 
pedigreed sired; money bac k guarantee 

Heiman’'s Hatchery, Montrose 
PUREBRED OR HYBRID CHICKS bred for egg pro- 
duction and quick maturity. Priced right. Live delivery 


guaranteed. Free folder 
Wayne Hatchery, 107 M: ain, Wayne Cc ity, Tilinois. 


POULTS AT LOW PRICES—Bronze, Narragansetts. 
White Hollands, Bourbon Reds. Get our Free Circular 
before ordering 
Seidelton Farms, Washingtonville, Pennsylvania. 
CHICK RAISERS make extra money selling our Chicks 
to neighbors. Write 
Jackson County Hatchery, Box 14, Seymour, Indiana, 
RUNNER DUCKLINGS from Excellent Stock. $12 
hundred. Mammoth Pekins $17. __ A 
Harry Burnham, Dept. E, North Collins, N. Y. 
ATZ FAMOUS BLUE MOUND CHICKS—15 varie- 
ties—ask for latest discounts and colored picture of your 
‘avorite breed Atz’ Hatchery, Box 9, _Milltown, Ind. 
SPECIAL MID-SUMMER SALE on All Leading 
Breeds, Chicks, Started Pullets Write, Fairview 
Hatchery & Pity. Farm, Box 54X, Zeeland, Michigan 





Missouri. 














POULTRY 


CHICK BARGAINS from World's Finest Bloodline 
flocks, All Bloodtested. In business 30 years. Per 100 
Prepaid AA Quality: White, Buff, Brown Leghorns, 
Anconas $5.90; Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, Mi- 
noreas, Buff Orpingtons $6.90; White, Black Giants, 
New Hampshire Reds, 8. L. Wyandottes $7.90. Heavy 
Mixed 86.00; Assorted $4.00. Order now or write for Sexed 
Chick Bargains 

Sims Hatchery, Box 174, Crandall, Indiana 
FREE CHICK BOOK! All about “Smith Bros. sensa- 
tional balanced breeding system. Skillful mating, careful 
culling for more eggs. bigger profits. Also lowest prepaid 
chick prices. 100% Bloodtested flocks. Thousands hatch- 
ing weekly all year. Leading breeds. Ass’t only $5.90. 
Write to-day Smith Bros. Hatcheries, 123 Cole St., 
Mexico, Missouri 


KILL MITES WITH CARBOLINEUM. Guaranteed to 
keep out mites, blue bugs, fowl ticks. Apply only once a 
year in poultry house Insist on genuine Avenarius 
Carbolineum. Free circular—write 

Carbolineum Co., Dept. 4, Milwaukee, Wis. 


LEG-ROCK, Minorca-Leg Hybrids are 


RED-ROCK, 
and wonderful layers. Make good 


quick maturing 


broilers, capons 
Wayne Hatchery. 107 Main, Wayne City, Illinois. 


CHICKS BETTER QUALITY.—LOW PRICES. 
Large Barron White Leghorns. Sexed—-Unsexed. Catalog 
Free. Willacker Leghorn Farm, Box F, New Washington, 
Ohio. 
MAKE MONEY WITH POULTRY. Read America's 
leading poultry magazine for latest information. Three 
years $1.00; nine months 25e 
Poultry Tribune, Dept 60-C, 

ASSORTED SURPLUS CHICKS, no sex guarantee, 

Twenty breeds, thirty shipping points, 
Turkey poults 

Allied ¢ ‘hie ks, Cedar R apids, Towa. 

TURKEY EGGS trom extra he avy “meat type: bronze. 
April, $16.00 per hundred. Sorensen Turkey Ranch, 


Box LOzS, Fresno, Calif. 


SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 


PREPAID: Surplus Nursery Stock Bargains. West- 
hauser’s wonderful improved Gem Everbearing Straw- 
berry plants, bears in 60 days, 100-SL.00; 200-3$1.60; 500 
$3.25; 1000-—86.25; 10,000—850.00. 25 Honey-sweet Way- 
zatas and 125 Gem $2.00 200 Premier Strawberry 
Plants—S81.50. 12 Northern grown hardy Boysenberries 
$1.00; 25- $1 50: 100—-85.00 lz l-yr. Red Raspberry 
Plants 75e; 50—S1.00; 100—82.00. 50 Eldorado Blackberry 
plants $1.25; 100-$2.00; 500-$7.00: 1000-8 12.00 75 
Asparagus and 12 Rhubarb $1.00. 200 2-yr. Asparagus 
$1.75; 300-82.75; 1000—88.00 ay Quality Guar- 
anteed. Westhauser Nurseries (R- 91), Sawyer, Mich 
EARLY VEGETABLES. Use our trostproof ‘cabbage 
plants Wakefields, Copenhagen, Goldenacre, Globe, 
Allseason, Yellow’s Resistant 500—55e; 1000—S$1.00, 
5000—8$4.50, 10,000——S88.00 Crystal Wax and Yellow 
Bermuda onion plants 1000—75e, 5000—8$3.50. Earliana, 
Pritchard, Marglobe, Rutger tomato plants 500—S1.00, 
1000—8$1.65, 5000—-88.00 plus transportation. Will ship 
COD. Complete catalog of pepper. cauliflower and other 
plants free. Prompt shipments and satisfactory plants 
or money refunded. Omega Plant Farms, Omega, Georgia. 
PLANT ASSORTME 200 Certified I rostproof C: ib- 
bage, 200 Onions, 200. 2 he atoes, 25 Peppers, 25 ¢ “auli- 
flower, or Eggplants, Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, all 31.00 
Postpaid. Mixed as wanted 200, $.50; 650, 31.00; 1000, 
$1.50 Postpaid. Express Collect 5000, $5.00. Large, 
tough, hand selected. Any variety. Mosspacked in venti- 
lated containers. Prompt shipment. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed Jacksonville Plant Co., Jacksonville, Texas 
FROSTPROOF Cabbage, Onion, and Collard plants, ori 
varieties, $1.00 per thousand. Lettuce and Beets $1.2 
per thousand. Cauliflower $3.00 per thousand. All varie- 
ties of Tomato, Porto Rico Potato plants $1.50 per thou- 
sand. Sweet and Hot Peppers, $2.00 per thousand. Not 
Prepaid. Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga 
FREE SAMPLES FOR TESTING Guaranteed North- 
ern Ohio Grown C'lovers, Alsike, Timothy, Pasture Mix- 
tures, Certified Hybrid Seed Corn, and Soy Beans. Low- 
est prices on highest quality seeds—direct from the pro- 
ducing section to you. Write today for prices and sam- 
ples Fagley Seed Co., Box 816, Archbold, Ohio. 
CERTIFIED TOMATO, Cabbage, Onion Plants, lead- 
ing varieties, any assortment, Roots mossed, labeled. 
Prompt shipment. Pay Postman—500 60c, 1000 $1.00. 


Catalog Free. . 7 
Jefferson Plant Farms, Albany, Ga. 


DELICIOUS IMPROVED BLUEBERRIES large as 
Grapes. U. 8S. Government Hybrids. 2 Year plants two 
for $1.00 Dozen $5.00; 3 Year Bearing Age $1.00 each. 
Dozen 310.00 delivered. 
Geo. Morse, Williamson, New York 
Millions stocky new land grown 
from best seed, no disease. Marglobes, Rutgers Balti- 
mores, 75 cents thousand. 5000 $3.00. Roots mossed, 
fresh delivery and Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Stokes Plant Co., Fitzgerald, Georgia 
NANCY HALL, Porto Ricos potato plants. From treat- 
ed seed. Strong, well rooted. Guaranteed delivery. 500- 
70e: 1,000—81.30; 2,000-—$2.45; 5,000 and over $1.15. 
Dealers wanted. 
Gordon Plant Company, Dresden, Tennessee. 

150 GEM EVERBEARING $1.00. 250 Catskill $1.00, 
300 Dunlap $1.00. 60 Perennials $1.00. 25 Giant 
Dahlias $1.00. Catalog 

Oakbill’s Nursery, _ New Buffalo, Michigan. _ 
POTATO PLANTS—Nancy Halls, _ cortorica, Yellow 
Yams, Yellow Jersey, 600—$1.00, 1000—S31 Roots 
mossed. Mixed as requested. Fh satisfied cus- 
tomers Nancy Hall Farm, McKenzie, Tennessee. _ 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS. Nancy Halls, Red Yams, 
500—S0c, 1000—$1.35, 2000-—$2.50. Delivered. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. 

Elizabeth Curry, Gleason, Tennessee. _ 

MILLIONS CERTIFIED Improved Red, Pink, Yellow 
—Porto Rico potatoes, Tomatoes, Hot Sweet peppers. 
1,000—81.15. Cabbage 60c. Daniel's, _Tyty, Ga. _ 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS. It P will pay you to send for 
our Free Catalog before buying— #2 rue to Name”’ freshly 


Mount Morris, [ll 


only $2.95 
Ducklings, 




















TOMATO PLANTS: 




















dug plants. H. Shivers, J-59, Allen, Maryland. 
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SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 


OPEN GROWN Eight inch Tomatoes Marglobe. 
Pritchard Bonny best Baltimore Stone, Cabbage 
Goldenacre, Dutch, Wakefields, Copenhagen, Drumhead, 
Jersey queen, Marion market, Onions Spanish, 


hed, . 
Bermuda, Prizetaker, 200—50c; 500—$1.00; 1000—$1.50. 
Cabbage and onions, 3000 up 75c; Tomatoes 5000—up 


£1.00. Pepper, California wonder, Ruby King, World- 
beater, Pimento, Hot cayenne, Head lettuce, Brussels 
Sprouts, Broccoli, Beets, Egg plant, Cauliflower, To- 
matoes, Oxheart Ponderosa, Break O'Day, Sweet 
Potatoes, 100—50c; 300—$1.00; 1000—$1.75 Fresh 
arrival any state L. P. Legg, Ashburn, Ga. 








OUR 1939 C "A r ALOG offers one of the most complete 
listings of standard and improved varieties of choice 
fruits and berries available. Our hardy, well rooted, triple 
inspected stocks grown under ideal soil and climatic con- 
ditions have proved their adaptability with growers every- 
where. Make your dollar go farther this year by buying 
from a nursery backed by the experience of 3 generations 
Bountiful Ridge Nurseries, Box J-59, Princess Anne, Md. 





TOMATO PLANTS—Marglobe and Indiana Baltimore 
75e 1000 Cabbage plants, Copenhagen, Charleston 
Golden Acre 60c 1000. White Bermuda Onion plants 75c 
1000 Large Bell Pepper California Wonder, World 
Beater 25c 100 or $2.00 1000 Hot Chili same price 
Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants $1.25 1000. We grow 
ir plants and guarantee satisfaction 
Quitman Plant Co., .. Quitman, Ga 


MASTODON I VE RBEARING Strawberry Plants (25- 


65 (100-81.14 125-81.40); (250-$1.95); (400—$2.80) 

| 0O00-—$86.95 Gem everbearing Strawberry same prices 

Mastodon Premier, Dorsett, Catskill and Fairfax (100- 

S5e 250-S81.80); (1,000-85.25). Boysenberry, (12-90c); 
>-S1.50 Latham raspberry (25-$81.00); (100-—82.00). 


Everything Prepaid. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
South Michigan Nursery (R-4), New Buffalo, Mich 


MINNESOTA'S famous Wayzata Everbearing Straw- 
berry—fruit first season, until snow flies Exceptional 
flavor—nothing li ike it Real money maker 5 plants 
<1.00. 50 for S81 », 100 for $3.25, ppd lilustrated Seed 
and Nursery Catalog Free. Direct-to-you prices 
Farmer Seed & Nursery Co., Box 34, Faribault, Minn 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS (Soonerland Brand) Jersey; 
Red Bermuda; Porto Rican; Nancy Hall, $1.45 per 1,000 
Western Oklahoma's severe climate gives our potatoes 
that vigor and stamina which produces big yields. Valu- 
able growing instructions with each order 

rhomas Sweet Potato Plant, Thomas, Oklahoma. 


SEND NO MONEY. Pay ondelivery. Certified. Frost- 
proof Cabbage, Onion, Tomato, Pepper. Sweet_ Potato, 
i:geplants. Any variety. Mixed as wanted 550, 75c 700, 
£1.00; 1000, $1.25; Transplanted—Cabbage, Tomato. 
Pepper, Eggplants. 100, $1.00; 500, $3.00 

Fairview Plant Farm, Ponta, Texas. 
SWEET POT A TO PLAN TS—Improved Nancy Hall and 
Porto Rican. 500 95e; 1,000 $1.75 postage paid. 2,000 to 
10,000 $1.45 thousand express paid. Prompt shipment, 
satisfaction guarantee 

Duke Plant Co., Dresden, Tennessee 
PROFESSOR HANSEN'S NEWEST PLANT Intro- 
ductions Hardiest Apricots, Plums, Appies, Cherries, 
Ornamentals. Drouth resistant grains, grasses. Catalog 
Free Hansen's Nursery, Brookings, § 8S. Dak. 
SEND NO MONEY PAY O ON ARRIVAL. Certified 
plants, frostproof cabbage, onions, tomatoes, pepper, egg- 
plant, cauliflower, sweet potatoes, 200 50c, 700 $1.00, 
1000 $1.25, leading varieties, mixed any way wanted, 
mosspacked rexas Plant Farms, Jacksonville, Texas 
SOILLESS GARDENS—In your home, cellar, out doors. 
Grow remarkable plants, flowers, vegetables year ‘round. 























Better, larger crops, More money. Folio free. Caton 
Kemi Compan 815 South Hill, Los Angeles, Calif 
CERTIFIED FR OSTP ROOFP—Cabbage, Onion, To- 
mato, Pepper, Eggplants. Any variety, Mixed any way 
wanted. 100, 50¢; 550, $1.00; 1000, $1.75: Transplanted— 
Cabbage, T mat ) Pepper. Eggplants, 100, $1.00. Every- 
thing Prepaid Ponta Plant C ompany, Ponta, Texas. 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS |§ Shipped Cc. O. D., pay on 
rrival of Plants Nancy Halls, Portoricans, Mellow 
Yams. Our Guarantee, Big Tough V —— Plants with 
safe arr il to you 0—S$1, 1000—S$1.5 


Garrett Bros. Me Renate Tenn 


NEW MANCHURIAN APRICOTS, Northern Grown 
Chinese Elms, many new apples, plums, cherries, hardy in 
Minnesota aud Dakota. Biggest asst. French Lilacs in 
America Free catalog 

Brand Nurseries, 422 Division St., Faribault Minn 
SEND NO MONEY. Pay Postman. Certified Frost- 
proof Cabbage, Onions, Tomatoes, Pepper, Sweet Pota- 
t Eggplants Any Variety Mixed as wanted. 550- 
7 700-—$1.00: 1000-$1.25: 5000-85.00 

Dixie Plant Farm, Troup, Texas 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS. Nancy Halls, Portorico, 








Red Yams 500—60c, 1000—$1.00, 2000 up, 95c thousand 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 

tal Plant Co., .. Gleason Tennessee 
{OSES & DAHLIAS—5, $1.00; 12, $2.00. Cannas & 
ruberos 5. $1.0 100, $3.00. Gladiolus—100, $1.00; 
250, $2.00; 1000, $7.00. Collection all bulbs $1.00, $2.00 
Vigorous northern gre ‘ir Superior Nursery, Dept. F., 


Clifton Heights, Penr 
HARDY RECLI .NE D ALFALFA SEED  §9.90; 
Grimm Alfalfa $10.90; White Sweet Clover, $3.90; Red 
Clover $7.50. All 60 Ib. bushei, track Concordia. Keturn 
seed if not satisfied. Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kans. 


GLADIOLUS—60 choice assorted blooming size, 75c 
120 for $1.10, sateen 25% are Picardy, the million 
lollar glad 
rerrace Gladioli Gardens, Stevensville, Mich 
BE WEEKS EARLIER. Field Grown plants. _ Blooming 
size tomatoes. Marglobe, Pritchard, Stone, Baltimore, 
$2.50—1000. 2000 up 63.00 « -aubege 75c. Beets, Head 
lettuce, $1.75. Will ship C 
Turner ¢ Any Plant} Farm, Rebecca, Ga 

25 BOYSENBERRY $1.2 250 Mastodon or Gem 
$1.75. Dorsett, Fairfax, C atekill, or Premier 250—$1.50 
Blackberry 100—8$1.00. Free Catalog 

Wolnik Nurseries, (R1), New Buffalo, Michigan. 


FIVE VARIETIES RED-TONED IRISES thirty cents 
stamps. Thirty varie ties colorful Irises one dollar. Plants 
labeled and pestpate, Iris News" fri 

A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 
STRAWBERRY PL ANTS—Dunlap, Aroma, Blake- 
more—250—$1.00, 500—$1.75. Gem Everbearing—150 

$1.00, 20 Mammouth Rhubarb $0.75. 

Iowa Nursery, Farmington, Iowa. 
TOMATO PLANTS Earliana, Bonnybest, John Bear, 
Marglobe and Baltimores 1,000—$1.00. Good plants, 
Droperly packed shipped prompety. 

Bibs Plant Co., Rt. 3, Macon, Ga 
GROW GINSENG FOR PROFIT. Instructions, hun- 
dred seeds, $1.00. Thousand, $3.00. Dozen plants, $1.00. 
Fifty, $3.00 F. J. Collins, Viola, lowa 

































BIG REDUCTIONS 





BUY OUR CHICKS FROM STOCK BLOODTESTED 100% 











R. C. HEIZER age Prepaid. Write for 1939 catalog showing complete prices. 


50 100 300 

STANDARD MATING (NON-SEXED) 

Barred, White, Buff Rocks, White & Silver 

Laced Wyandottes, R. I. Reds, Buff Orping- 

tons, Buff & White Minorcas, Rhode Is- 

land Whites..... : aA. pees Be $4.00 $6.95 $20.70 
Anconas, Blue eddvaden (three atten Ss ¢c 

Buff, Brown, Black & English White Leghorns. 3.75 6.45 19.20 
Black Australorps, White Giants............ 4.90 8.75 25.95 
a a eee 5.25 9.45 27.90 
Heavy Breed Day-Old Cockerels (except 
ESE PR. 1 Ba Re : 3.75 6.50 19.50 
Ancona, Minorca & Leghorn Pullets.......... 7.00 12.95 38.40 


AAA Mating furnished for $1.00 per 100 chicks higher than above prices. 
Assorted, $6 Light Assorted, $5.25. Leghorn or Minorca Cockerels, $3.00. 


Light pad Cockerels, $2.50 per 100. We guarantee 100% live delivery. Post- 


500 


$34.00 


31.50 
42.50 
46.00 


32.50 
63.50 
Heavy 


HEIZER’S QUALITY HATCHERY DEPT. A NEW ALBANY, INDIANA 





INSURE PROFITABLE FLOCKS ’/:; 
PREFERRED BY 175,000 POULTRYMEN 


Our Fine Quality Foundation sey have everything needed to build high ly profitable 
flocks. Back of them are nearly 30 years’ Scientific Breeding for high —— m Eas 
Records, and Big, Fast Growing Broilers, makes our chicks 2nd to none for fitab 
flocks, regardless of price. All Flocks are Bloodtested, Super-Culled, an ‘Hogan- 
Tested. Our Large Capacity, 1,300,000 chicks per month enables us to cut down low. 
duction cost, fill orders prom ay at the doapehtaty Low Prices given — 

Send order NOW, or write for Big Free Chick Book, valuable to every Poultry 

100% Live Delivery Same All prices prepaid. 


WE HAVE ONE GRADE ONLY, THE BEST 









ae, 


sex) $5.40; Special 
of 1000 or more. Add 25c to all orders less than 100, 


Per 100: NON-SEXED— aw Assorted $6.90; Light Assorted $6.40; Mixed Sexed (all breeds, 
$4.90. 


a "B 


NG Accuracy Guaranteed Non-Sexed Pullets es 
on Sexed Chicks Per 100 Per 100 Per 100 
Brd. Wh. Bf. Rocks, Wh. Wyande., Reds, Bf. Wh. Orps............... $7-90 $it.90 $8.90 
Wh. Leghorns (Large English), Anconas, Bf. Br. Leghorns.............. 7.40 14.90 3.90 
Ss. LW on ods Se cecameeacen 8.90 12.90 8.90 
re rr  . . «oc cecesebesseseedeercoccscoseoeses 7-90 14.90 4.40 
White or Black —— tr teatcitiesedeeeiiinteltnkwvisdbeaathinae 9.40 12.90 12.90 
I dc mneaieie 9.40 12.90 10.90 
Light Brahmas, White Langshans, Black Australorps................... 10.40 12.90 10.90 

both 


DISCOUNT Deduct 25c per 100 on orders of 500 or more, and 50c per 100 on orders 


B. FOUNDATION CHICKS) SIEBS 









OULTRY 
OOK 
















SIEB’S HATCHERY, _Eox 145, LINCOLN, ILLINOIS 








\ 


For 20 years we have maintained a large trapnest breeding farm to ienpoors 
laying qualities of our flocks. In past 8 years, competing with best 





| 
ROYAL W BOOTH 






For 1938 we had highest average production od any 


oe breeder of Leghorns, Reds and Rocks in all U. 8. Con- 
MOST PROFITABLE All these hens were raised on our own Goolies 


tests. 


LAY MORE EGGS * PAY GREATER PROFITS 


e the 


our birds have won 1165 Trophies and Awards at National Laying Contests. 






eeders, 





STOCK IN 30 YEARS” farm. 

Some excellent reports from custom- Thousands of their sisters and daugh- MAY CHICK 
ers: ‘Highest pullet 321 eggs. Flock ters are used in our AAA flocks, OO 
average 253.8 eggs per hen.’—W. J. Booth Chicks offer high livability, 

Moretz, 8. Car Most profitable early maturity, lots of big eggs. 3D 


1s 0 up 








“Got 20e a dozen premium oneges'~ SEXED CHICKS 





C. ©. Wenning, Ind. ‘They outlaid . 
, Day old Pullets or Cockerels. 8 va- 
FREE CATALOG 


others two to one —Hlarold Lands- rieties. Write for low prices. 





man, Minn. “Your pullets are so far 
ahead of others there is no compari- BOOTH FARMS, Box 907, Clinton, Mo. 


son."’—W. M. Andrew, Ohio. 











scientific brooding for 
Blovded Chicks, Hatched in World's 
Sensational Egg Production, Large, Quick Maturi 
highest profits. 


Order 
prepaid arrival NON-SEKED Exhibition 


~ ho CL | ayn Write f 
wee Big Borgain 


ond i soe Cal 100% % live Prices 


or 


on 


aranteed. 100 500 wees PULLETS * 


oa” Bf., Br. horns, & C.Anconas.. 


‘Wh. BE. Rocks, S.C. Reds, Wh. Wyands MALES ° 


S¢.8 Orps., Bf. & Wh. Minorcas, Bl. Austlpes. 
$s. L. — Jer. Bl. & Wh. Giants, Le. Brahmas 
Assorted: 1 00; M 
THORNWOOD, INC. 











SEND FOR NEW LOW SUMMER PRICES. Seve money! Raise real 
quality a guicks arent with enerations 200-328 Eat Sires from R.O.P. 
ens T HELM’S ADVA NCED POULTRY RAt NG PLAN FREE. 
New! Scat” Learn how plert poultry y 4. increase profits up to 
.. Customers won $5125 in t’l Chick Contests including ist, 

2nd Cash Prizes, sate Send for details new $9000 prize contests. Post- 
.~ ORN, ROCK, RED CHICKS, $6. 90 per 100. Sexed 


ILLINO?S HATCHERY, H. C. Helm, Box 26, Metropolis, tl. 








86 









A MILE 
OF CHICKS 


Every day—if Hayes Bros. Supreme 

Chicks left our hatchery in o parade instead of in 

cartons—the line would be a mile long—1!8,000 

chicks, full of pep! 100% alive arrival guaranteed. 

Postpaid. Prompt service. Fair dealing. 30,000 

customers in 43 states. 19 years’ experience. 20 

varieties, sexed or unsexed. Note low prices. (Add 

25c in less than 100 lots.) 

PRICES: NON-SEXED— 100 500 
White, Brown Leghorns . . . $7.45 $36.00 
White, Barred, Buff Rocks . . 7.95 38.50 
Reds, Wh. Wyand., Buff Orps. 7.95 38.50 
White, Black Minorcas . .. 7.95 38.50 
White Giants, N.H. Reds .. 9.95 48.50 
Heavy Mixed ......+ + 645 31.00 

100 100 

PRICES: SEXED— Pullets Males 
Wh., Brown, Buff Leghorns .$14.95 $ 3.95 
Wh., Black, Buff Minorcas . 14.95 3.95 
Wh., Barred, Buff Rocks .. 11.45 8.45 
Buff Orps., Wh. Wyand., Reds 11.45 8.45 
Wh. Giants, N.H. Reds . . . 13.45 11.45 
Light Brahmas. . . . . - - 13.45 11.45 

Price per 100, both sexes: Heavy Asst. Sexed $5.45. 

Heavy and Light Asst. Sexed $4.95. Hayes Spe- 

cial Asst. Sexed $4.45. Free catalog on request. 


HAYES BROS. HATCHERY 
164 Hayes Bidg. Decatur, Illinois 











"47 FROM 250-337 EGG 
A BLOODLINES 


White, Brown ont But Leghorns, 


AAA Grade. P $ 6.50 Per 100 
Sexed > apa 11.50 Per 100 
Cocker 2.50 Per 100 
White, Barred, Buff Rocks, Reds, abd wr 

$ 6.90 Per 100 


Orpingtons, AAA Grade_ 
Pullet Chicks......... 10.30 Per 100 
10 years’ blood-testing, breeding for high erg production, 
livability, early maturity, 100% live delivery, 2-week re- 
placement guarantee. Free circular. 

MISSOURI POULTRY YARDS 


Box 220 Holden, Mo. 


and SEE MORE PROFITS 
Smith hatched chicks from eggs 
averaging over 24 oz. per dozen 
Chicks that live, grow rapidly and 
mature early—for broilers § and 
layers. Breeding stock individually 
culled and bloodtested 
Priced Right for Profits-Order Direct 
Barre’, Buff, White Rocks, . Reds, 100 5 
Wh. Wyan., Buff Orps., Buff, ‘White $6. 95 $33. 50 
Minorcas....... : 
N.H. a R.C. ‘Reds, Col. & Sil. Fi 95 38 75 
English White, ‘Bult, B Leg ’ ; 
onglis te. u rown Leg- 
horns, Anconas. 6. 45 31.25 
AA grade chicks le per ahie ok b highe r 

Heavy Mixed $5.95—100 stock, c ae nen ge Ae eS 
Sexed Chicks: Pn AA eat tt Site. Hears breeds 
pullets 0.50, -108; eee a a t “Write a ” : satay poult 
ices an ree older M ive delivery— shipmer 
SEYMOUR HATCHERY, Box 47, Seymour, Ind. 


You Can Depend On 
DUBOIS CHICKS 


Thousands of farmers are making more 
money by marketing their grain through 


Dubois 7“. 
A Grade Chicks 
for gw A, Delivery 


























Garrett 
Adams 


100 $00 
Reeves. Buff, White Boeke. ee Rete Wh. 6.90 33.50 
Orpingtons a rite inorcas 
CoRede RL Whites: Coa s 74Q 36.00 
om “Wyandottes ° ; 
Eng. White. Brown, Buff Leghorns; Anconas 6.40 31.00 
AAA chicks ‘ée per chick higher 
feavy Mixed = ag 0; 7 . ng u $0.40- 

t] ns AAA quality only; Heavy breeds, r ets - 
foo. ce —e $6.90—100- Leghorns, —praltete $14.40—1( Cockerels 
00—100. Ask for turkey poult pric pay posta aaeseeie antee 
100% live delivery. Write for FREE catalog and replacement guarantee 


Dubois County Hatchery, Box 578, Huntingburg. ind. 


ELLERVILLE CHICKS 


1AL UALITY — All breeders care- 
Rail me & blood-tested. Order direct 
from ad. or write for our new catalog. Sat- 
isfaction & safe arrival wupeamtece. Will 
pe Cc oe if Gonites- 500 1000 
w. omer $6.00 ey = 

White & a) iH un a. .25 30.50 
New Hampshire Reds........-.----> 6.50 31.50 $100 
Quality Heavy Mixed.......-...---- 6.00 29.50 58.00 
Large Type Sexed Legs. (90% guar.)..11.00 55.00 110.00 
Leg. Cockerels $1.50-100. 30 Yrs. Hatching E xperience 
W. A. LAUVER, Prop., Box J, _—_— McAllisterville, Pa. 


nfac NfA@OrK! Fi cane xs 


BOpBANDS weekly, all year. FIN 
LITY & LA YERS n 40 Breeds Pe HY RIDS; Baby Pullets & 
. B.W.D. Tested. DUCKLINGS. BABY TURKEYS, Goalings. 
ing stock in Chicks, Ducks, Turkeys, } a cng Banta me, 


bu talog Free. Order Earl 
deren nese wories. oe Gor Y__Gambier, Ohio 


6] “@e 6] BREEDS Baby Chicks, Eggs, Sexed Chicks. 

Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Bantams, 

All rare and common varieties. Free handsome, 
illustrated catalocue, colored pictures, Low 

Prices. Murray McMurray, Box 17, Webster City, fa. 
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FUR BEARING ANIMALS 





INCREASE YOUR INCOME! 
Raise Furite Eastern 


MINK 


Before investing more money tn your present 
enterprise, consider the possibilities offered in 
mink ranching. We invite you to examine the 


progress made by our ranch. An attractive folder 
ind complete information will be mailed upon re- 
quest, without charge or obligation 


Furite — The Money Making 
Mink of America 


Williams & Allen Mink Ranch 
Ontario, New York 














SMALL STOCK MAGAZINE —Ameriea’s leading mag- 
azine devoted to commercial and fancy rabbit industry 
Introductory, year 50c; sample 10c : 
Dept. B, Lamoni, lowa 
2000 FERRETS. Get a ferret. Clear your place of rats 
Chase rabbits out of burrows. Send for book on care and 
working. Free 
Levi Farnsworth, Route 1-B, New London, Ohio 
MINK—NUTRIA—FONES-—AIL fur raising profitable 
Sample copy magazine tells ~_ dime 
Fur Trade Journal, Box 31, Toronto, Canada 
RAISE MINK—825 pelts cost $2 to raise. Large litters 
easily raised Free information Banks’ Minkery, 
Temple Street, Framingham, Massachusetts 7 
RAISE ANGORA WOOL R ABBITS! Easy, Profitable, 
Wool brings $3 to $6 Ib.! Catalogue, wool samples 10c 
Klay Farms, Sharon, Wash 


AGENTS WANTED 


ACQUAINT your friends and neighbors with Heberling’s 
high quality, low-cost farm and home needs—and make 
money doing it! Good car, but no capital or experience 
needed. We help yor start—tested sales plan. Big Ex- 
pansion Program offers advancement to producers. For 
facts write 

G. C. Heberling Co., Dept F..J.. Bloomington, I Il 








WANTED—Man to start in business selling ~ widely 
known products to satisfied consumers. Complete line 
Sales way up this year. Largest company; established 
Isso. Big earnings. No experience needed. Write for 
free particulars. Rawleigh’s Box E-1-F IN, Freeport, tl 


MEN 25-60, (¢ ‘apitalize earning power selling Water 
Systems, electric or gasoline motor operated. Profitable 
territories open. Present jobbers and dealers protected. 
Bank and character references required 
Everite Pump, Lancaster, Pa 
RELIABLE MAN W ANTED to call on farmers. No 
experience or capital required. Pleasant work. Home 
every night. Make up to S12 a day. Wonderful new prop- 
osition. Particulars Free. Write 
eNess Co., Dept. 258, Freeport, Ulinois. 

A REAL FUTURE FOR YOU with Red Comet Auto- 
matic Fire Extinguishers Low price Proved seven 
years. Splendid sales outfit free. Some good territory 
open. Exclusive. Write quick 

729 Red Comet Building, Littleton, Colorado. 
WEAR FINE HOSE. I send without cost with outfit 
while taking orders for amazing new hosiery. Replace- 
ment guaranteed against holes, snags, and runs. Rush 
name and hose size 
Wilknit, Desk E-+4, Greenfield, Ohio 
AGENTS: Smash go prices! Santos Coffee I2c Ib.; 4-02 
Vanilla & 4c Razor Blades 10 for S‘sec. 100 "sticks 
Chewing Gum 1i2e. 150 other bargains. Premiums. Ex- 
perience Unneoemary 
‘arnation Co., FR-3, St. Louis, Mo 








FREE PARTICULARS about big paying Local Coffee 
Routes mailed on request. Earn up to $45 first week 
Full or part time. Trial offer 

Zanol, 3287 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
BIG MONEY “taking orders: shirts, ties, hosiery, under- 
wear, pants, uniforms, dresses, etc. Sales equipment 
Free! Experience unnecessary 

Write Nimrod, 422-AD Lineoln, Chicazo. 











“TKO” cleans and whitens clothes Softens water. 
Saves Soap. Sells 25c. Big Profit. Sample Free. 
Besco. 5009-L, Irving Park, Chicago 


EARN 100%. Sell cards, giftwares, marvelous packet 
5,000 seeds. Send stamp for stunning samples. Mary 
Merle, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. — 
LADIES PURE THREAD SILK HOSIERY, sell 3 
pairs $1.25, Big Commissions. Write Dept. B, Perfect Fit 
Hosiery, | 221 N. Broad, Philadelphia, Pa 
MAKE EXTRA MONEY selling modern Monitor 
Gasoline [rons to friends. Full information FRE 
Monitor Co. _ Box 5, Big” Prairie, Dato. 
AGENTS make big profits on food ~ products, bargain 
deals. Low wholesale prices. Rush name for trial outfit 
offer HO-RO-CO, 2816-8 Dodier St., St. Louis, Mo. 


WOMEN who can't work regularly, write me for amazing 
opportunity to earn extra money without canvassing. 
Harford. Dept. T-43, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
INTERVIEWERS WOMEN AND MEN—Field, tele- 
phone investigators, supervisors. Write now for articu- 
lars. Indext Service, 280 Madison Ave., C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


LIFE PHOTO FINISHING lasts a lifetime. Roll de- 
veloped, 8 prints, 2 enlargements 25c. Prints 1 4c. 
Life Photos, Hutchinson, Kansas 
PROMPT SERVICE—Guaranteed work. Two beautiful 
Portrait Type Doubleweight enlargements, eight never- 
fade gloss oe each roll 25c 
Dubuque Film Service, Dubuque, Towa. 
PROMPT SERVICE—Quality work; 2 beautiful double- 
weight gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed neverfade prints 
each roll, 25c Excel Photos, Dubuque, Iowa. 
NOW! Craftsman Photo Finishing. Two Striking En- 
largements, Eight Snappy Prints. 25ce coin. Rush Service. 
Snap Shop, Dept. 3, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 
GUARANTE ED. Roll developed, 16 prints 25c; 20 
prints 25c. Photographic Christmas Cards, sample 10c. 
Quality Photo Co., Hutchinson, Kansas. 
































PHOTO FINISHING 


ROLL FILMACHINE DEVELOPED and your choice 
(1) 8 Finerfotos and 2 Professional Bromide Enlarge- 
ments; or (2) 16 guaranteed Finerfotos or (3) 8 Finerfotos 
and one beautiful oil no enlargement, 25c. Order by 


number. Prompt Servic 
Finerfotos, oe S-S98, Minneapolis, Minn 





ROLLS DEVELOPED and two beautiful double weight 
professional enlargements and eight guaranteed never- 
fade dated deckled edge prints, all for 25¢ coin. Two-day 
service guaranteed. Address your orders to Ray's Photo 
Service, 438 Ray Bldg., La Crosse, Wisconsin. Gratify- 
ing service since 1920. 


INTRODUCTORY OFF ERS—Any roll developed and 
two prints each negative 25c—or any roll developed and 
two 5x7 8 jal enlargements best negatives 25c. Special 
Fadeproof Automatic Process insures sharper, clearer 
lifetime prints. Specify offer wanted. Reprints 3c each. 
SuperFoto Films, Dept. 17, Kansas City, Mo. 


THE PHOTO MILL. Immediate Service! No Delay! 
Roll developed, carefully printed and choice of two beau- 
tiful 5x7 professional enlargements, one tinted enlarge- 
ment, or eight reprints—for 25e coin. Reprints 2e¢ each. 
The Photo Mill, Box 629-46, Minneapolis, Minn 











HIGHEST QUALITY VELOX re reprints 2c each— Rolls 
Developed and printed and your choice of one professional 
oil colored enlargement or two hygloss enlargements 25c. 
15 years prompt, reliable service 

Snapshot Finishers, Box 191-C, Minneapolis, Minn 


FINER FINISHING. Rolls developed and printed with 
One Colored Enlargement, or two professional enlarge- 
ments. All for 25e (coin). Genuine, Nationally known 
Moentone Superior quality 

Moen Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis. 
JOIN THE : THOU SANDS who are changing to w illard’ 3 
Brilliantone Prints—The style leaders of 1939. Roll de- 
veloped, 2 ain each negative only 25c. Enlargement 
coupon illards, Box 3536-P, Cleveland, Ohio. 
TWO SETS OF PRINTS with every roll finished—2 5c. 
Reprints 2c each. 35 millimeter ne enlarged to 3'4 x 
4',-—-$1.00. Brown Photo Company, 1910-46 Emerson, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
TWO BEAUTIFUL PROFESSIONAL ENLARGE- 
MENTS and 16 Supertone Velox fadeless prints from 
roll 25c. 20 reprints 25¢ 

Filmshop, FJ2, Sweetwater, Texas 








GET C LEAR, | BRILLIANT PICTURES the modern 
Artcraft way. Roll developed. 2 prints each negative 
only 25c. Valuable enlargement coupon 

Artcraft, Box 1822-P, Washington, D. C. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Ww eight En- 
largements, eight lifetime prints, 25c. Prompt—Careful. 
Film mailers FREE 

May's Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wis. 














AT LAST! All your snapshots in natural colors. Roll 
developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 25c. Reprints, 3c. 
Amazingly beautiful 

Natural Color Photo, Janesville, Wiscoasin 


EIGHT BEAUTIFUL NATURAL COLOR PRINTS 
from any roll film 25e coin. Four dazzling 8x10 hand 
painted enlargements $1.00. ~~ Service. Inter- 
national Photo Service, Box 588, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


SPARKL ING SNAPSHOTS. Any size “Toll developed, 
8 sparkling prints, 2 beautiful enlargements 25c. Reprints 


3e each 
Ace Photo Service, Box 2231, Minneapolis, Minn. 























IDEAL PHOTOS. ~ Professional deckle-edge Prints and 
Free enlargement each roll, only 25c. Lllustrated price- 
list Free. Write today. 

Ideal Photos, Box 2255, Paterson, N. J. 








ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 
Beautiful Professional Enlargements 25c. Very quick 
service. Expert workmanship. 
erfect Film Service, Lac rosse, Ww isconsin. 
XPE RT FINISHING. One “day service Rolls de- 
ane 16 Velox prints or 8 Velox prints, 2 enlargements 
25e. Expert } Stuc lios, LaC rosse, w isconsin. 


ROL E | DEV ELOPED, 8 gloss “Never Fade pr: ‘nts, 
leatherette frame for two favorite snapshots for desk or 
purse 25c. Snapshot Service, 117-F, W inona, Minn. 


ROLLS DEV EL OPED, two sets prints plus. enlargement 
coupon 25¢e. Reprints 3c. Over 19 reprints 2 %e Jones 
Studios, Davenport, Iowa “Where the West Begin 














20 RE PRINTS 25e. Films developed two ores each 
negative 25c. Skrudland, 6444-10 Diversey, Chicago. 


ROLLS DEVE LOPED. Two free enlargement coupons 
and 2 sets guaranteed fadeless prints 25c. 12 reprints 30c. 
Peeko Pictures, Davenport, Iowa. 


20 REPRINTS 25c; 100—S81.00. Rolls developed, either 
16 guaranteed aitenn, 1 colored or 2 professional enlarge- 
ments—25c. es | enlargement 5c. 

Lifetone, D-26, Des Moines, Iowa. 














ROLL DEVE LOPE D, 2 glossy enlargements, 1 hand 
zvolored, 8 prints 25c coin. No delay 
Arbor Photo fervice, 57, Joliet, Ill. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED, immediate service, eight glossy 
prints and two beautiful double weight enlargements, 25c. 
Ace-Hi Photo Shop, La Crosse, Wis. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—25c coin. Two 5x7 Double 
Weight Professional Enlargements, 8 gloss prints. 
Club Photo Ser-vic2, Dept. 6, La Crosse, Wis. 
FREE! Best snapshot on attractive Photo Button with 
16 prints each roll 25c. Beautiful novelty premiums. 
____Novel-Ad Company. A-3327 North Ave., Chicago. 
ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed prints, Two 
Professional Doubleweight Enlargements, 25c. uick 
service. Peerless Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. _ 



































8 ENLARGEMENTS —films developed pius s enlarge- 
ments, 25c coin—116 or smaller 

Enlarge Photo, Box 791, Dept. FJ, Boston, Mass. _ 
ROLL DEVELOPED, two prints each, 25c; reprints, 2¢ 


each; 100 or more Ic. 
Summer's Studio, Unionville, Missouri. _ 





ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 brilliant Fadeproof Velox prints 
and two Professional Enlargements 25c. Overnight 
service. Young Photo Service, 431-C, Albany, N y = 
ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 prints, hand painted ~enlarge- 
ment and valuable coupon, 25c. Reprints, 3c. Fast 
service. Janesville Film, A-21, Janesville, Wisconsin. 
ROLL DEVELOPED sixteen permanent prints 25c. 
8 enlarged miniature prints 40c. 24 hour service. 
m House, Box 2205, Philadelphia, Penna. _ 

SEAUTITGNE ENLARGEMENT, Dime and d Negative. 

Giant Snapshots, Inc., Dept. 604, Green Bay, Wis. 
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LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY SUPPLIES 


Profitable AYRSHIRES 


Largest producers of 4% milk— 


perfect of grazers—high carcass value 






America’ s fastest growing dairy breed. 
te terature 1 of breeders 
th ae A fo or sale 





AY RSHIRE ‘BREEDERS’ ASS'N 
100 Center St., Brandon, Vt. 














ABORTION protection one vaccination. Government 
licensed-vaccine: money back guarantee. Free abortion 
literature. Farmers Vaccine Supply Company, Depart- 
ment 10, Kansas City, Mo. 
LEARN ABOUT DAIRY GOATS—monthly magazine 
$1 yearly; sample copy and information free 

Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 907, Fairbury, Nebr. 


I. 0. C. HOGS ON TIME. Pigs no relation. Pedigreed 
Catalog. Originators 
.. B. Silver Co., Box 3, Salem, Ohio 














FREE CATALOG of v. aluable livestock books and maga- 
zines on Sheep, Hogs, Cattle, Horses, Dogs, Fur, ete. 
Breeder Publications, Stockyards, Chicago. 


©. I. C. and CHESTER WHITE Boars, Bred Gilts! 
Sows, Choice Pigs no kin. Pedigreed. Prolific. 
Fred Ruebush, Sciota IHinois 

LIKE LIVESTOCK?—Send 25c for America’s leading 

animal husbandry magazine. 1 year. Five years $1.00. 
Breeder's Gazette, Dept. FJ., Spencer, Indiana. 


FARMS 


eee 
FARM & FINE STREAM-—-8$500, 20 Acres within 
limits of depot village; strong 20 ft. trout stream, 6-room 
home with lovely shade, barn, other bidgs.; cow, hens, 
some furniture included, only $500 for all, terms; picture 
page 91 U. 8S. Hway. Farm, 10 Cows, Horses, hens, 
machinery, crops included; 144 acres, attractive 9-room 
house, good cement-basement barn, electricity available: 
heavy price cut for quick sale, $2500, $1000 down; picture 
page 30. Outstanding Big-Business Farm 800 Acres, fine 
residence 9 rooms & bath, farm houses, new $8500 barn 
income about $6000-$8000 yearly; only $16,000, part 














down, including 4 horses, 54 cattle, machinery, crops; 
picture page. 19 100-page spring catalog. Free. 
Strout Realty, 255-FB 4th Ave. N. Y. City. 


FARMS THAT PAY in the Great Nacchaan Railway 
Agricultural Empire, Minnesota. North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon. Fertile black soil, high 


production crops, grain, fruit, vegetables, feed and live- 
stock. Many kinds of farms for selection. Write for book 
on state you prefer 

C. Leedy, Dept. 428, G.N.Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


SUMMER farm bargains! 100 acres with growing corn, 
oats, meadow crops, 5 cows, team, equipment, good 
buildings, $2800 complete, terms. 80 at $500 including 
poultry, sow, cow, mule, tools, $150 down. New free 
catalog mid-west states United Farm Agency, 
R-428 BM ‘ Bidg., Kansas City, Mo 

GOOD FARMS AVAILABLE. Washington, Minnesota, 
Idaho, western Montana, Oregon Dependable crops 
favorable climate. Write for impartial advice, literature, 
land list of typical bargains. Specify state 

J. W. Haw, 40 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 
40 ACRES—Near White River unimproved poultry 
land; $175; $5 down, $5 monthly. Free list and literature 
Hubbard, 236 Grossman Bldg., Kansas City, Kan 


WANT TO HEAR from owner of property for sale or 
trade. Details free 

Real Estate Salesman, Dept. 16, Lincoln, Nebraska 
GOVERNMENT LAND Ten Cents Acre up. Informa- 
tion all states, 25 cents 
National Tax Service, 6 Majestic Building, Detroit 


EDUCATIONAL 

Re 88 Se Oe 
rHOUSANDS of men and women throughout America 
should be interested in our system for teaching you a fine 
protitable business. Be your own boss. No need to leave 
home. Your community needs you. Send ag today. 
American Institute Floral Technology, 4759 Hollywood 
Boulevard, Hollywood, California 
MEN WANTED Auto-Diesel Mechanics. We pay your 
railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be an 
expert mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost 
to you is smal lor free booklet write Nashville Auto- 
Diesel School, Dept. 280, Nashville, Tenn. 
AVIATION APPRENTICES—Training for entering 
Aviation as Apprentices—Write immediately enclosing 
stamp—-Mechanix Universal Aviation Service, Wayne 
County Airport, Dept. V21, Detroit, Mich 
USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES and Educa- 
tional Books sold or rented. Inexpensive. Money-back 
guarantee. Write for Free Catalog listing 4000 bargains. 
Courses bought Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Als abama. _ 
MIDDLE-AGED WOMEN wanted! Make up to $2 
$35 Week as Trained practical nurses. Learn auloniy ‘at 
home. Easy tuition payments. Booklet free. Chicago 
School of Nursing, Dept. F-5, Chicago 
FOREST JOBS available $125—-8175 month Steady. 
Cabin. Hunt, trap, patrol. Qualify immediately. Write 

Rayson-Service, B-43, Denver, Colorado 
QUALIFY NOW for next Government examinations. 
$105-$175 month Men—Women. Particulars and list 
positions free. Franklin Institute, Dept. L21, Rochester, 
ss 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


OUTSTANDING ENGINEERING ACHIEVEMENT 
Super Electric Fence. Precision built. Synchronized 
Electro-Breaker. Simple, Efficient. Slashes costs. Fully 
guaranteed {0-day trial. Free booklet. Distributors, 
Dealers wanted 
Super Fence, AC-2500 Wabash, Chicago 
INVENTORS— Write for New Free Book, “Patent Guide 
for the Inventor," and ‘‘Record of Invention” form. No 
charge for preliminary information. Clarence A. O'Brien 
«& Hyman Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 87-R 
Adams Building W ashington, D.C 
WANTED—Hear from parties interested gold or silver 
ores, buried or hidden treasures. Bergman's Instrument 
$5.00. Particulars free 
Henry Bergman, Box 70-X, Springfield, _Missouri. 





RADIOS—1 ig-volt, $9.95; Auto, ), $14.95; Electric fencer, 
$9.95. Save 50%. 30-days' trial. Catalog. 
Marco, R-1102, Kansas City, Mo. 


GAS SAVER—Wiper hose connection. Fits standard 
size windshield wiper line. Postpaid Dime. 
Motor Speciaities, Box 8849, Wilkinsburg, Penna. 












1 SELL ONLY ONE crave_my BEST! 
DAVIS CHICKS 


Bar ‘4, ‘Bur’ Wh. Rocks, ¥ ow 

Wyans., Buff Orps., 

: Bik., Buff Mins. MAA oat 145 2420 
Sil. Laced Wyan., R.C. Reds, 

aa er ee New Hampshires. $8.45 $33.40 
S. C. Wh., Buff, Br. Leghorns, 

Anconas AAA quality. $7.25 $28.40 
SEXED CHICKS! Heavy Mixed ss, —100—Heavy Mixed (no 
90% Cash on Gyorantes et <r ge . 

1 ; a ait ish ute rown ul Aghorn, 
ne ea _ Ancona Pullete $13.90—100; Cockerels $3.00. 
I Heavy Breeds; Pullets $9.45; Cockerels $6.95. 

yet prices on turkey poulte—ducks. I guarantee ,100% live delivery, 


FREE © 5 All-Expense Trips to World's Poultry Congress. 


rite for contest entry blank. 
DAViS | POULTRY FARM, ROUTE 17. RAMSEY, INDIANA 


SAVE'2i'3 SEXE 
505053 PULLETS wits 


BRED to LIVE and LAY, Bloodtested, Free Range Flocks, Mo. 

Approved. Leghorns, White Giants Rocke, aw ph risa yong Or- 
ngtons pieesone and Assorted Chicks. ‘Sexed sexed. BIG 

BAvinas early orders. Easy Terms. 100‘% safe ,t 4 everywhere, 

We ship C.O.D. if. stesiees. Write today for TALOG and 

LOW SUMMER PR 

SMITH CHICKERIES, Box A-262, MEXICO, MO. 


SEXca “a: 


You'll like Bush's Ozark chicks, 95% sexed guarantee, 
100 & live delivery. Leftover Cockerels, $3.95 up, sexed pul- 
lets, $8.90 up, unsexed, wp per 100. Our customers 
report outstanding results and prize winnings. Approved 
blood-tested flocks, Bush's famous White oe. 
other breeds. Started Pullets. Low prices, C.O.D. Free Cat. 


BUSH HATCHERY, Box 216-F, Clinton, Mo. 
















































Make bigger Profits with chick bred — our 
World's Leone? Foundation Stock. All flocks 
Mo. approved. Tested. 4 hatches weekly 
of 12 breeds. Write for FREE Catalog and dis- 


counts on advance oreap, “Box 121, ‘5% 


BAGBY POULTRY FARM, soa. te. Dr3., 
WHITE LEGHORNS- 


a, 200-315 Pedigreed, Swed Pullet s 
*s 2 Weeks Otd | # Pvt 

$85.00 
FREE CAT. 20.80 

RICE ielibak FARM 


GREEN RIDGE, MISSOURI 


CHICKS*30 DaysTrial 


guarantee. Money refunded on any chicks 
not true to breed. No need to take chances. 
You get 30 days to make sure ake are as 












yopresented. re or pullet chicks f ig — 
WwW prices. ee oo °. pprov es Easy 
Baving plan. Ba: ices and Crick atiual FREE. 


Gni'state WaTcHERy. BUTLER, mo. 


DO-IT-WITH sal UABS 


for rook all i. a ae fuxury markets wan: 
yeu can ship, every day in year? Go 4 thie yh 7 
profitable trade now. Write postcard. get eye-opening tree 


visser, RICE FARM, 300 H. St., Melrose, Mass, 

















Superior quality Pekin Ducklings and 
Bronze Turkey Poults at lowest prices. 
Indian Runner ducklings, Chicks, Eggs. 
Free catalog tells of excellent profits. 
Hite Duck Farm, Bex F. Carey, Ohic 
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HUBBARD’S "F°"" 
NEW HAMPSHIRES 


Direct from the breed- 
ing source. They live, 
grow fast, lay well. 
Officially Pullorum 
passed. 30-day Guar- 
antee. Sexed and Cross 
Rock chicks available. 
Write for FREE catalog. 


Hubbard Farms 


BOX 3, WALPOLE, N.H. 

























HINKLE CHICKS from 
GREENSBURG HATCHERY 


My customers make real mon- 
ey, so will you. Save 2¢ to 3¢ 
per chick 
Mrs. Hinkle Order Direct — At These Prices 
Br., Buff, Wh. Rocks, 8.C. Reds, 100 500 
Wyans, Buff Orps., Wh., Dati $6.75 $33.00 
$7.95 $39.00 


Minorcas. : 
N.H. Reds, R.C. Reds, Ri Whites, 





Col. & Sil. Lac. Ww a 
Eng. Wh., Buff, Br. Leghorns, Anconas $6.25 $30.75 
AAA Grade . hic ke le higher per chick than above prices. Heavy Mixed 
$s. 90-100; Assorted $5- 
EXED ¢ rit KS ALL FROM AAA GRADE STOCK. horn Pullete 
re -100; Cockerele $2.50, Heavy Breed ae, —s ; Cockerels 





3s 95. Write fe Turkey poult prices. We e—guarantee 100% 
live delivery—replace natural losses over o% "abet wt “dave at half price. 


FREE Catak 
GREENSBURG HATCHERY, Box8, Greensburg,!nd, 


ARNDT BATTERIES 


COMPLETE NEW LINE 
ARNDT, the pioneer, has designed 
a complete new line of SECTION- 
AL Batteries—simpler, more flexible 
and more convenient to operate, 
Built up like a bookcase—Brooding 
— Growing — Developing — Laying. 
Adaptable to all types of pour? 
houses, high or low. New 
makes all others obsolete. LOWEN 
PRICES . .. FREE — Illustrated 
Folder points sure way to Security 
and_Indepe At hte Write for it, 


Mfg. Co., Dept. 9, Trenton, N. J. 


WORLD'S OLDEST, GREATEST STRAIN 


BARRED ROCKS 


Combines Eggs, Beauty, Meat. 
Customer certified laying reports, 
up to 357 eggs in year, 148 eggs 148 days, 
laying at 113 days, flock averages up to 271 
Cat. eggs. Enthusiastic customers circle the Globe— 
Freewherever Profits, Livability. Quick Growth and 


Heavy Laying are appreciated. Blood tested. ROP and 
State Supervised. Eggs, Chicks & Young Steck. Priced 
right. 50th Anniv. 


J. W. Parks & Sons, Box 2, Altoona, Pa. 


CHICKS wis i PULLETS 






































started pullets. Males, 
too. Lew Summer Prices, 24-hr. service, many 
popular varieties. 26 yrs. breeding program, pap 100 
including blood-testing, trapnest 


ing. pedigreeing. 
LINDSTROM —— Poultry fom, "18 Lindstrom Rd., Clinton, Mo. 











~~ FAIRPORT CHICKS PAY 
28 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE and careful breeding have 
developed very profitable White Leghorns, New 
Hampshires — also leading heavy breeds, cross -breds 
sexed chicks, started chicks. All stock bloodtest 
—reasonable prices. Free catalog. Write 
FAIRPORT HATCHERY Box Fairport, N. Y. 





Get new low May prices on dependable 20th Century Chicks! 
39 years of flock improvement. tee «bred. 


*ullerum tested. 
All po age hong ie ion Don't buy chicks until you get new catalog 
and low pric Joe Fahour Owner, Box 


20th CENTURY ‘HATCHE Y, New Washi ton, Ohie 








STRICKLER’S STURDY CHICKS 
New Low Prices for May and June 
All Penna. State Blood-Tested 
Big English White Leghorns (hens weigh up to 
7 tbs. each); New Hampshires: Barred Rocks. 
White Rocks, Sexed Pullets. Prices, catalog free. 

Strickler Poultry Farms, Box PF, Sheridan, Pa. 


PURE BRED CHICKS 


1939's a PROFIT YEAR. Cash in with Silver Ward 
Wh. Legs., Bd. Rke.. Wh. Rke.. Reds, Anconas, Jersey 

». Giants, Legoreas, Leg-Rocke. Hardy, livable 
chicks from bloodtested etock. Big birde—big eggs—steady 
pre odusere., Catalog Free. We ship C.O.D. Sexed chicks if 


% accuracy guaranteed. 
SILVER waRD HATCHERY. Sex 35, ZEELAND, MICH. 
— 


DOGS mci 


~ — 
Notice: Unless otherwtse stated, buyer of trained hunting 
dogs pays express charges both ways on dogs returned 

refund of purchase price, and returns must be made within 
pe rlod spe ct fied. 
REAL SAINT BERNARD PUPPIES on approval— 
particulars free!! Book 104 pbeteareghe all areete with 
descriptions 25c. Royal Kennels, Chazy, N. Y. 






































GC 


SUMMER PRICES ‘2’ 43¢ F204) 


Your money back! Calhoun'’s 6-week OR JUST 
tay chicky not purebred according to, AS HATCHED 


agreement! — 


CALHOUN’S PLTRY. ARM, Box Son tes, fn Bh Mo. 


BIG CHICKS AND gy 


Bloodtested—Selected Wt. & Bik. $ 
Giants, Lt. Brahmas, N. H. Reds, Bar. 
& Wt. Rocks, Buff Orps., Special Roek- 

Red Broiler Cross. Dark Cornish 15¢ e PER | 100 
Mixed Reeve peesse) $5.95-100 §,000 TURKEYS. 
Bronze, Wt., Bik., Red. Low Prices. Send NO 
MONEY, Chicks «& é post . C. maT 


COLONIAL 


Straight run, sexed, hybrids. World's largest 
hatcheries. Lowest prices. Cockerels low as 3c. 
Bie cotates, | —— with 115 ements 





alive 





FREE, Quick shipmen 
o— L ‘pouctay FARMS, 
Hum, Mo., Box 665, Flore 
tues Box 665, doah 


L Box 668 _ere man, Ala 











orns 


ton ox stock direct 


White 


Barron 
We impo L fox egh 
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95 NOW BUYS 


© Famous 
Floodlight 


Coleman LANTERN 














DEFIES WIND 4x0 STORM 


Here is the biggest bargain ever offered 
in a genuine instant-lighting Coleman 
Lantern. Storm-proof—a 105-mile gale 


can’t put it out. Gives light more like 
DAY than any other standard kind of 
light. Safe, too! Fuel is sealed in strong 
metal fount; tipit over and roll it around; 
fuel can’t spill. Self-cleaning generator 
lasts for months! Yet, this single man- 
tle lantern Model 243A now sells at the 
low price of only $3.95. 


SIX OTHER MODELS 


There is a Coleman Lantern for every 
pocketbook and for every outdoor light- 
ing need—gasoline and kerosene models 
— single mantle types and the big, pow- 
erful two-mantle lanterns. 

See them at your dealers—or write us 
for Free folders and the name of your 
Coleman dealer. Address Dept. FJ-103. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE COMPANY 


Wichita, Kans. Chicago, IJ]. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Los Angeles, Calif, 9103 


oleman LANTERNS 








BriRMAr gs 5 ems 
oo WIRE see 









A See SAVING ON 
OVER 50,000 FARMS 


Now! Amasing 1939 Models with 
Flux sage and Dry a 


intensifier. New Low Prices 
30 DAYSTRI my 3 pene 


On YOUR FARM 

BCFORE DE See how a single 

= holds the worst fence break- 

ts fence costs to a fraction of 

ordinary Sqneing_pentshes drudg- 

o! setting posts—saves 
days A —}’ pee om fencin 


makes of farm Sen 
for Intent "PARMAR 1939. FREE CATALOG 
and 30 Da: L OFFE Write today. 













profits Sp 
any valuable excilusive t 
for immediate acceptance. Write ques. 
PARKER-McCRORY MFG. co. (Est. 1923) 
» Kansas City, M 


FOR INVENTORS rccoro rece 


Write today for valuable 72-page booklet ‘‘How to Get 
Your Patent’’ and ‘Record of Invention” form—both 
free. L. F. Randolph, 769 Victor Bidg., Washington, D. 





FARM 





NON-SENSOR 





Sample Was Enough—Mrs. Mac Rim- 
MoON—"I sent two pounds to my nephew 
to send me the twin boys, as I had never 
seen them.” 

FrigeND—"So he sent them?” 
“He sent Donald with a note: 
Thanks for the two pounds. 
ald. Duncan looks exactly like him.’ 


‘Dear Aunt: 
This is Don- 


” 





Correcting the Bee—TrRAVELER—‘See 
here, if you’re the owner of these bees, I 
want you to know one of them stung me.” 
OwneR—“Well, that’s too bad. Just 
point out the bee that did it, and I'll see 
she is severely punished.” 


Uncle Levi Zink Says: 

I see some Congressmen want the 
nation to try to make ends meet, but 
others say that even if they did meet they 
wouldn't recognize each other. 


Seasons come and seasons go, but this 
is the season when any good office man 
can take pencil and paper and quickly 
get rich raising chickens. 
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*‘Suppose I do drop a lump or two! It 
was a coal salesman, and I got him to 
leave samples.” 


Hooch makes a man well pleased with 
himself, in which he usually becomes a 
minority of one. 


Why shouldn’t you impose on your 
friends? I never had an enemy who would 
stand for it. 


No Proof At All—Doorman—"“Here, sir, 
you can’t take your dog in there.” 
Visiror—“That dog’s not mine.’ 

“Not your dog! W hy, he’s following you.” 
“Well, so are you.’ 


Hour Saved—Percy—“Your girl friend 
called up and said she couldn’t keep that 
appointment with you today.” 
Firace—“Well, that’s certainly a wait off 
my mind.” 


Her Report — CLERK — “Good morning, 
Mrs. Buffum. I’m sorry, we do not have 
lion-tamers on our employment list.” 

Ciient—‘“Don’t be ridiculous! What I 


JOURNAL and FARMER’S WIFE e MAY 











MISCELLANEOUS 


FARMERS, by the thousands, use the Approved 
Richards’ Electro-Fence. One controller will successfully 
charge a whole section of land. Low Priced Electro- 
Fences are built for all kinds of fencing. Write for free 
information and booklet. Many exclusive territories open. 
Electro-Fence, Box H, Payette, Idaho. 


STAMP COLLECTORS—Introductory Offering— 103 
different stamps including scarce Bi-colored Diamond 
and Triangular shaped Commemoratives—1l0c. Ap- 
provals. 

Friendly Filatelists, Box 4428F, Philadelphia, Penn. 


EDISON LIFETIME STORAGE BATTERIES for 
Light Power. Eliminates common acid battery diseases. 
Long guarantee. All kinds rebuilt generating plants, 
motors, ete. Free literature. 

G. Hawley Smith Company, Croton Falls, New York. 
M. M. EARNED $267, three weeks, raising mushrooms 
in cellar! Exceptional, but your cellar, shed perhaps 
suitable. We buy crops. Book free. 

United, 3848 Lincoln Ave., Dept. 102, Chicago 
KENTUCKY'S SPECIAL—Guaranteed Best mild 
Smoking or red Chewing, 12 pounds $1.00 Recipe, 
flavoring, box Plugs FREE 

Valley Farms, Murray, Ky 
GOLD $35.00 OUNCE—Ship old gold teeth, crowns, 
jewelry, watches—receive cash by return mail. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Dr. Weisberg's Gold Refining Company 
1500-H Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
OLD STAMPS WANTED. Will pay $100.00 for 1924 
le green Franklin stamp, rotary perforated eleven 
(31,000.00 if unused) Send 6c for Large Illustrated 
Folder showing Amazing prices paid. 
Vernon Baker, 444-FJ-5, Elyria, Ohio 
EDISON STORAGE BATTERIES for Light-Power 
Fifteen Years Life Fully Guaranteed. Low Prices. Com- 
plete lighting plants. Free Literature. ‘‘See-Jay"’ Com- 
pany. 84 Sterling Avenue, Yonkers, § 
“INVENTORS GUIDE” 100 mechanical movements 
*‘Record of Invention” free; advises on patenting, sell- 
ing inventions. 
Frank Ladermann, Tribune Bldz., New York 


INVENTORS:—WE SUCCESSFULLY SELL inven- 
tions, patented and unpatented Write for proof, and tell 
us what you have for sale. Chartered Institute of Amer- 
ican Inventors. Dept. 83. Washington, D. C 

5 PAIRS Ladies’ Rayon Ringless Hose $1. 6 pairs Men's 
Cotton and Rayon $1. Postpaid. Guaranteed first qual- 
ity, or money bac 

Dana Hosiery Cc ‘o., Burlington, North Carolina 
































LIBERTY GRAIN BLOWER—U nequalled for loading 
cars and granaries—Truck, Tractor and Universal Types. 
Also Steel granaries and Basin Tillers 

_ Link Company, Fargo, North Dakota 
TENNESSEE'S FAVORITE: Aged, long, clean, Bright, 
juicy chewing or Mellow delightful smoking: 10 Ibs. $1.00 
Flavoring Free. Bob Cheatham, Martin, Tenn 
MAKE ARTIFICIAL MARBLE “Novelties, floors, 
pottery. Cement secrets. Brilliant sample 3c. John E 
Payn, 945 Grande Vista Ave., Los Angeles, Calif 
LADIES’ BEAUTIFUL SILK HOSIERY Five pairs 
$1.00 postpaid, slightly imperfect. Money back guaran- 
tee. Hayes Hosiery Co., Dept. FJ, Lexington, N. C 


BOAT BLUEPRINTS and full size patterns. Streamline 
designs. Catalog 10c. Cleveland Boat Blueprint Co., 
Station A-27, Cleveland, Ohio 
BUILD WIND LIGHT PLANT. Complete plans and 
valuable catalog 10c. Welders, Electric Fencers. LeJay 
Manufacturing, 403 LeJay Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
WHOLESALE ELECTRIC FENCE—Hales Corners, 
Wisconsin. State approved fencers—S$8.00 up. 25-year 
guarantee. Trial offer. Agents Wanted. 
NEW AND USED TRACTOR PARTS at tremendous 
savings—Write for free 1939 Catalog. 

Central Tractor Wrecking Co., Boone, Iowa 


WANTED— Authors’ manuscripts of all kinds for im- 
mediate marketing. Mail ey to 
Revel Syndicate, 73 West 44, New York 

245 OLD TIME FIDDLING TUNES, Violin, Piano 75c. 
Wade's Square Dance Calls, 48 pages 50c 

Harry Jarman Company, Toronto, Canada 
PATENTS SECURED. Low Cost. Reasonable terms 
Book and advice free. L. F. Randolph, Registered Patent 
Attorney, Dept. 371, Washington, D. C a 
BLIZZARD ENSILAGE CUTTER—HAY CHOPPER. 
Color Catalog illustrates, describes fifteen features 
several exclusive. Blizzard Mfg. Co., , Box J, ¢ Canton, O 






































Seleemen Wanted Immediately | 


Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minne | 
sota, North and South Dakota, Missouri, Ne- | 
braska, Kansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Michigan, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, 
Maryland, New England, Colorado, Utah | 
and Pacific Coast. 





ARM JOURNAL and FARMER'S WIFE 

now have several permanent, well-paying, 
all-the-year-around positions open for reliable, 
steady men in the states named above. The 
work is easy and most agreeable. Farmers are 
the finest folks on earth to deal with, and all our 
men have to do is to travel the country districts 
taking orders for the lowest priced, easiest sell- 
ing and most necessary farm proposition in the 
world. Previous selling experience desirable, but 
not required. Applications desired only from 
honest, truthful, respectable men, with some 
knowledge of farming, who are willing to be away 
from home and who will work six days a week. 


| 

| aee selling plan is new, unusual and effec- 

| All men hired will be given special 

Individual training in the field, before being 

| allowed to travel alone. Also, there is quick 
advancement for men who make good. 
Write at once, stating age, qualifications for | 
position, business experience, whether you | 
own or have the use of an automobile and 
when you can start. 


FARM JOURNAL and FARMER'S WIFE 


| 
| Sales Department 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Washington Square, 
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1939 @ FARM JOURNAL 
want is a governess for the children.” 

CLerK—"Sorry to differ with you, Mrs. 
Buffum, but we had a full report from the 
governess we had the pleasure of sending 


week.” 


you last 


* > . 


(Continued f 
NO MAN'S LAND (°°'S0)°" 


was a glint of guns around the line. 
“It’s all right.” he said. “Sorry to in- 


Le bec 


terrupt your meeting. Is Pete 
here?” 

One, short and heavy-set and very dark, 
nodded. “I’m Lebec,” he said bluntly, 
“and before you start laying down the 
law, ranger, I'll tell you you’re out of 


This is not national forest.” 
> Clint agreed. He wished 


bounds. 
“That’s right,’ 


John Lane could have this view of the 
men he intended to fight. “I’m not laying 
down any law.” he said. “Only bringing 
you some information.” He moved in 
closer to the fire. “It’s easy enough to 


see what you're planning, Lebec. The 
cowmen gave you a stampede this after- 


noon. That’s a game two can play, sure. 
Get into their cattle and raise hell. You 


can do it. But do you know where Lane’s 


men are?” 


Lebec didn’t answer. 

‘Then [ll tell you. I was over at the 
ranch late this evening. The men weren't 
there. About the same time someone lit 


a signal fire near the mouth of this can- 
yon. It could have gathered the valley 
ranchers mighty fast. If I had ten thou- 


sand sheep on this meadow, I wouldn't 


ride off and leave them tonight.” 
A man in the line growled. “That’s 
just talk, Pete. We're ready to go!” 


Tre SE MEN were hired 
for trouble, and wanted it. They had 
little to lose. But Pete Lebec had a for- 
tune asleep out there in the meadow. 
He turned to the man who had spoken. 
“Wait a minute.” 


“It’s no business of mine,” Clint of- 
fered. “But at least I'd send a scout 
down the canyon first and hold the rest 


of your crew here. 


Lebec faced him, scowling, and then 
that look eased off. “Is your name Bur- 
net?” 

“Yes.” 


“Then you already helped us out once 


today,” Lebee admitted. “I thank you 
for that.” He swung back, saying, 
“Foley, ride down and see what’s doing. 


We'll wait.” 


A man climbed into his saddle and 
pushed through the willows. Beyond 


them the canyon bottom was open. The 
sound of his fast lope came back for a 
moment and died. 

“Burnet,” Lebec said, “I think you're 
Straight. You’ve got a tough job this 
summer and I don’t want to make it any 
But you'll have to know where I 
I’ve come prepared to hold my 
Is that clear?” 


harder. 
stand. 
in any way. 


Continued in June 
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Many ocean liners rely on Exides 
fortheir emergency electric supply. 
Is there any other Saltau which so 
thoroughly merits your confidence 
for starting your car, truck, or 
tractor ? With an Exide, you know 
you will get what you pay for. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COM PANY, Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 









HAW) TRACTORS 


Announce Two Surprise 
Models 


At last . . . & powerful ridi 
tractor at LOW FACTOR 

PRICE! SHAW offers two 
new models... 
wheel 
ALL 





with detachable riding 
equipment. 


NEW MASTER + By ALL 


comes in 3, 4, 5, 6, and 8 H.P 
sizes... DE LUXE DU-ALL 
in 2, 3, 4, and 5 H.P. Single 


or twin cylinder in 5 H.P. 
model. A SHAW for every 
acreage or problem. 
SHAW tractors have gear 
shift like car; air-cooled en- 
gines (gasoline or kerosene); 
- alr or steel tires; tool attach- 


power 












DE LUXE DU-ALL 


ments for all field, road and 

belt. work. 

10 Day TRIAL—Use MASTER or DE LUXE DU- 
n your own work for 10 days at our risk. Write 

ia -T%, LOW FACTORY PRICES. FREE CATALOG, 


SHAW MFG. «are. Res Pre-c West 
42nd St., New York, 2% 2-€ eS eee 
Ave., Chicago, #.; "ice 

Columbus, Ohie. 














HEA EASY Td 


PORTABLE MILKER 


TRANSPARENT 
TEAT CUPS 
WRITE DEPARTMENT 53 
FOR FREE LITERATURE 


BEN H. ANDERSON MFG. CO., MADISON, Wi!‘ 















AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a trade. as train you ¢ to be an expert Auto-Diese! 
Mechanic and WA - Soot n The cost to you is 
reasonable. We pay your fare to A asi e. For free catalog write: 









Nashville Auto - Diesel School, Dept. 42, Nashville, Tenn. 


R MILL 
ROM FACTORY 


SHIPPED ON APPROVAL & CON. 
VENIENT T MS, Cut Feeding 
costs up to 40%. Grinds all grain and 
roughages, including ear-corn with 
husks. Operates for as little as 6 cents 
a Ton. ELECTRIC or ENGINE 
POWER. Capacity up to over a ton an 
Hour: 1 to 5 H.P. Write today, for Big 
FREE Book on Stock Feed Grinding. 

BELL CO., Dept. 44, Hillsboro, Ohie 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical Power Plow and Cultivator 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 
Truckers, N urserymen, Fruit Growers 
Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1178 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 


MILK,COOLING 
PAYS 


An Esco “‘NI-AG- 
RA” will cool 

milk to below 

one hour or less 
means — lower bac- 
teria count—higher 
quality milk—higher 
prices. 


Only Esco “‘NI-AG-RA’’ 
has all these exclusive features 


Constant Neck-High Water Leveler—This keeps 
all cans in “‘up-to-their-chins’’—whether one can, 
half or full capacity is in place. This constant level 
is maintained automatically. Positive water agita- 
tion and complete circulation—faster cooling— 
lowest operating cost. 

Goat coupon or postcard 

complete details on this 

ee ee we a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 

ESCO CABINET COMPANY 

728 &. Biddle St., West Chester, Pa. 

Gent! Iam fi cans of ae s ae: 
Send PRELdenripuee booklet on the ESCO *‘NI-A 






















Free 





TODAY. Get FREE Bookiet 
remarkable new cooler. 
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SAY THE EDITORS: 





Editor in Chief—WHEELER McMILLEN ¢ Editor—ARTHUR H. JENKINS 


{ssociate Editors—M. Glen Kirkpatrick, Carroll P. Streeter 
Mary R. Reynolds, Miriam Williams, Robert West Howard 
Art Director—Judson K. Mulford 


No War for Us 
ARE WE Americans, without full information, being tricked 
into supporting another world war? 

Europe’s age-old feuds are flaring. The greeds and hatreds 
that poison and corrupt the old continent are seething. Across 
the Atlantic cynical statesmen, ruthless leaders, 500 differing 
ethnological groups, and ignorant populations growl in a god- 
less turmoil. 

The bitter game of old-world diplomacy is played for per- 
sonal and national aggrandizement. Principle has small part 
in such maneuvering, except as artificial bait for American 
idealism. 

The common people of Europe do not want war. But wars 
do come where proud kings, pagan dictators and scheming min- 
isters count each boy baby as one more stalk of cannon fodder, 
and each girl baby as a future brood mare. 

These are times for Americans to be just as realistic as 
Europe’s cunning contrivers. 


* * * 


AMERICANS owe Europe nothing. This country cannot hope 
to regulate international morals, nor to establish morals where 
there are none. 

We were propagandized into trying to regulate Europe in 
1917. The reward of our idealistic response was the killing of 
our boys, waste of our substance, depression, unemployment. 
two decades of disturbance, unpaid war debts, and a world 
reputation as the Great Suckers of all history. 

* * * 
THERE need be no next time for the United States. But there 
will be, unless the wisdom of the people prevails. The fathers 
and mothers of America who will provide the soldiers have 
both the wisdom and the courage for peace. 

But do the nation’s leaders? Does the press? Does the 
radio, blaring its hourly alarms into our ears? 

Can Americans resist the penetrating propaganda that foreign 
nations are trying to filter into our minds? That depends 
almost wholly upon the common-sense citizens of the farms and 
towns. The power of propaganda’s appeal to our emotions can 
not be over-estimated. It fires our prejudices, inflames our 
feelings, warps our judgment. 


THAT IS WHY WE ARE WRITING 


THE NATIONAL DEBT 


Most of our ancestors came to the New World for exactly 
that purpose. Seeing no future as pawns and cannon fodder 
in Europe’s power politics, they came here to be free—free to 
worship and to work as they chose. 

Let’s keep the kind of America they made! 

Saber-rattling in Washington will not keep it so; and will 
not make peace, abroad or at home. Epithets by important 
officials saying “we do not like” some foreign governments are 
childishly stupid and unforgivably dangerous. They may ex- 
press our true feelings, but they don’t serve our determination 
to keep America at peace. 





* * * * 
YOU KNOW what will happen if ever the United States again 
becomes the sucker for Europe. 

America’s young men, boys from our farms and small towns, 
will go out to face bullets, poison gases and disease in camp 
and trench. 

True prosperity will disappear from the hopes of this genera- 
tion and the next. A nation with a forty-billion-dollar debt and 
a foreign war on its hands can expect the virtual disappearance 
of private property rights. 

Rigid regulation will determine almost every act of life. Re- 
member meatless days, gasless Sundays, and the sugar rationing 
of twenty years ago? They were nothing. A bill now before Con- 
gress (the May bill) foreshadows what will happen—each citi- 
zen is to be told where he shall work, what his wife and children 
shall do, how much they all shall be paid. This is Dictatorship. 

No one can guess how many years a war may last. Certainly 
the years of after-suffering will be many. Probably the post- 
war years would see no return-to free government. 

Why risk all or even a part of this misery in another vain 
effort to reform the Old World, with its new kinds of Czars and 
Kaisers and tyrants? 





* * *% * 
AMERICA is between two wide oceans. We CAN stay at 
peace. We can preserve the rights of man, religious freedom, 
liberty to choose, if we will—by refusing to be drawn in, and 
compelling our leaders to listen to the will of the people. 

No “aggressor nation” can hope, even with aerial warfare, 
to bring armies sufficient to occupy our territory. Their only 
possible chance would be to acquire land- 
ing bases in the Western Hemisphere. 

James Monroe realized that more than 





THIS EDITORIAL NOW. A time may 
































a century ago, and laid down the Monroe 
Doctrine. That is a simple warning to 
Europe to stay out of the Americas. 

- And George Washington warned Amer- 
icans to stay out of Europe. Washington 
and Monroe gave us foreign policy 
enough. 

Maintain strong defensive power. Make 
America economically strong. See that 
we have, within our own boundaries, 
every supply needed for army, navy, air 
force, and for our civilian population. 

And let’s see that the nation’s leaders, 
now in effect sic’ing Europe on to fight, 
keep their minds on America’s real prob- 
lems. We have no desire to sprout World 
Heroes. , 

Americans would rather lead the world 
in prosperity, in peace, and in courageous 
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Christian decency, than in slaughter. 





come when the truths in this page may . 
be branded as unpatriotic! 

That will not happen, however, and our ” 
country will not go to war, if these 
printed words can rouse the fervor that + 
will move the two-and-one-half million 
families of Farm JoURNAL and FarMeEr’s 29) 
Wire, and their friends, to write TODAY 
to their Senators and Congressmen, to |, * 
speak up in their meetings, to talk with [§ 
their neighbors. You can create public |? » 
opinion for an America at peace. Send |* 
stern and vigorous warnings to your 3 st 
servants in Washington, by voice, letter, |s 
resolution and wire. Don’t ask them — - 
tell "em! 

*% %*% * *% . 

AMERICA’S best contribution to peace in 
the world lies in the strict minding of our i 
own business. ae = — 


ace 








Read Why These Goodrich Tractor Tires 


SAVE MORE THAN THEY COS]* 


Ar 
' 
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If You're Riding on Steel... Change to Silvertowns...If 
You’re Buying a New Tractor...Order it on Silvertowns 


No matter how you get the new 
Goodrich Silvertown tractor tires, you 
can be sure of one thing. They will 
save you more than they cost you! 





It’s a fact! *Total savings on fuel, oil, 
repairs, and time, as a result of chang- 
ing from steel wheels to Goodrich 
Tires, are greater for the average tractor 
owner than the cost of the tires. Some 
farmers report that fuel savings alone 
paid for their tires in just two years! 


PROTECT YOUR HEALTH 

Savings like these are important—but 
it’s what goes with them that counts 
most. Those soft-riding Goodrich Tires 
cushion your tractor, absorb shock, 
reduce vibration. You can relax behind 
the wheel. Come home fresh and smiling 
—at an earlier hour than ever before. 








The new Hi-Cleat Silvertown for rear 
wheels has a SUPER-POWER tread 
that throws more of your tractor’s 
power directly into productive work. 
Giant cleats that mesh with the upright 
dirt ‘‘teeth’’ which form between them 
give you real ‘‘gear-tooth’’ traction. 








Wimp) NOW RIDE IN COMPORT | 
BS WAVEMORE TIME AND 







And farmers say the new Skid-Ring 
Silvertown is the greatest front-wheel 
tire ever built. Its unusual center flange 
tread holds the ridges better —makes any 
tractor easier to steer and turn. Its 
smooth-as-glass sidewalls don’t ball 
up with mud or trash. 


Hi-Cleat and Skid-Ring are made 
with secretly-compounded Sun-Re- 
sisting Rubber. Rubber that resists the 
effect of sunlight—assures longer life. 


JUST PAY AS YOU SAVE 


To get these Goodrich Tires on your new trac- 
tor just tell your implement dealer, “delivered on 
Silvertowns, please.”’ If your present tractor's still 
in good shape, have your Goodrich dealer change it 
over to Silvertowns. Either way, you're the winee. 







SUN- 
RESISTING 




























Only a smali down payment’s required. / 
And your tires will pay for themselves 
—out of savings. Get all the 
details...See your Goodrich 
dealer soon! 


e oodric SK : 
ca, Rion Os and 
Los Angeles, Calif. " 
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lining works 
otherwise be blo 
manently seals punctures 


Now for your passenger car 


n 2-WAY tirt-savER TUBE 


“THE TUBE THAT NEVER LETS YOU DOWN” 


New blowout protection— and new pro- 
tection against flat tires! Seal-o-matic 
in to fill rips or tears that would 
wouts—instantly and per- 
due to spikes, etc. 


60% stronger — greater resistance ¢ 
bruises. Get this 2-way safety now! 
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INSIST ON SILVERTOWNS WHEN BUYING NEW TRACTORS AND IMPLEMENTS 





In a Recent Test among 
100 women, only 1 was Able 
to make Orange Rolls as 
perfect as Those shown Here 


These Orange Rolls by Betty Crocker look 
like “whirls of gold.” And they taste every 
bit as good as they look. 

They're fluffy yeast rolls with a refreshing 
orange filling. One of the most popular 

“fancy” rolls ever “invented.” 

And they're so easy to make. 

Yet—in a recent test—99 out of 100 
women couldn’t make rolls as perfect as this, 
when they used their own recipe and ‘any flour 
they happened to have on hand” (exclusive of 
Gold Medal). We asked 100 typical home- 
makers to make orange rolls in their own way 
and only one turned ina plate of rolls judged 
to be as perfect as those illustrated here. 

Accordingly we give you the Betty Crocker 
recipe for these “perfect’’ Orange Rolls in 
the sacks of Gold Medal Flour this month! 

When made with GOLD MEDAL Flour 
you will say these rolls are perfect. For Gold 
Medal is made from the finest selected wheat 
(no other milling company makes such an 
extensive study of domestic wheats). Then it 
is milled and tested 4 a total of f° 150 
operations. It is an all-purpose flour, fine for 
ain, pie, cookies, bread tf ee fone’ it). 1 is 
used by more women than any other brand. 

Why not use Gold Medal ‘'Kitchen-tested”’ 
Flour exclusively? Switch to this brand sad 
(General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis.) 


old Medal 


Copr. 1939, General Mills, Inc. 
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RECIPE in Sacks 


Recipe for the above Orange 
Rolls, by Betty Crocker, is in 
the sacks of Gold Medal Flour 
now. Same recipe folder con- 
tains many other delightful 
recipes, too. Recipe folders 
in the sacks of Gold Medal 
Flour are changed every few 
weeks, bringing you new 
recipes each time, Rules and 
entry blank for prize contest 
are in folders, too (see right). 
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Says “BETTY CROCKER” 


The Betty Crocker start 
has tested over 50,000 
bakings, originated hun- 
dreds of recipes. A nation- 
ally-known service. 


$6,668.00 IN PRIZES! 


$6,668.00 in prizes are being offered for naming 
“baking subjects” for which you'll find the 
recipes in the sacks of Gold Medal Flour. This 
month $3,334.00 (half the above amount) is 
aa offered for naming the orange rolls pic- 
tured above. Can you think of a name for them? 
Entry blank, and rules, are in the sacks of 
GOLD MEDAL Flour now, together with 
the recipe for these tantalizing orange rolls. 


SHOPPING MEMO: 


Get a sack of GOLD MEDAL “'Kitchen-tested’’ Flour 
today! At the same time get the following ingredients 
needed to make those Orange Rolls shown above:— 
1 CAKE OF YEAST; MILK; SUGAR; SALT; 1 EGG; SHORTEN- 
ING; BUTTER; 2 ORANGES. That's all ) need! Serve 
the rolls, hot, as a surprise for your nile-conleies, 


= © Vibr kid Vou 





**Kitchen-tested"’ is a registered trade mark of General Mills, Inc. 








